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Woolen Don'ts 


‘Don’t Rub 
‘Don’t Boil 
|Don’t Soak 
eo: Twist 
‘Don’t use Soap 
| but DO use 


Rearline 


and use it in the | 
Pearline way 


FOLLOW THE DIXeATONG WINTER CHAPS 

















(on each package) and see hhw CLEAN—SOFT and | 
FLUFFY your Woolens and Flannels will be. Wash | 
Woolens and Flannels by hand in lukewarm PEARLINE | 
‘suds, Rinse thoroughly in warm water, Wning dry, Pull 


and Shake wel, ye ye cs ee and they will sj P ACKER’S TAR SO AP 


make it an ideal soap for the nursery and invaluable for 
chapped or roughened skin. 





The emollient, healing and nourishing properties of 
pine-tar, glycerine and sweet vegetable oils combined in 


All Woolens News Pearline: 


THE PACKER MPG. CO., NEW YORK 








































Which is the best 


“a ® California hotel? 


te Santah ‘wa — is the question of any one planning a visit 


there. On request will see that you are furnished with booklets 
of each hotel here illustrated — and a few others. 
=. : 
Bh Which is the best train to take? 


—is another important query. Particular persons prefer 


The California Limited 


—the only train to southern California, via any line, exclu- 
sively for first-class travel. 

















On request will mail you descriptive pamphlets of train and trip. 
Write for rates and our travel book, “To California Over the Santa Four daily trains, Chicago and Kansas City to Los 
Fe Trail.” Address Passenger Department, A.'l. & S. F. Ry. c 5 . . : 66 Caste 
¢ pte - - ; 25, Sz 2 and S: *rancis Santa 
System, 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, or Santa Fe agent at Angeles, San Seng tH san : a a F Fr 
a Taw ? *k-sion: entfeot: Ss. “rec 
New York - - 377 Broadway Cincinnati - - 209 Traction Bldg. F € All the W ay. - OCK “Signa sa eguarc ¥ —_ 
Buston - - 332 Washington St. St.Louis - - 209N.Seventhst. Harvey meal service. Pullman for Grand Canyon 
Montreal : - 138 St. James St. Atlanta - - - 16 N. Pryor St, So Pure aa 
Philadelphia - - 744 Chestnut St. | Minneapolis - - Guaranty Blig. Of Arizona on the Limited. 
ittsburg - 405 Park Bidg. Des Moines - - Equitable Bldg. reeeanae”-.. <ompmies " - od ° 
Buffalo - - 220 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. | KansasCity - - - 905 Main St. After California, see Hawaii, the Paradise 
Detroit - - 151 Griswold St. Denver - - 901 17th St. P ifi 
Cleveland - 318 Williamson Bldg. Galveston, G. P, Offices G.C. & S.F -Ry. of the Pacific. 
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© A Special Word to Subscribers 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
Registered in United States Patent Office 





The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands. Single cépies: 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above : Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single 
copies, 11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall. Burrato: 834 Ellicott Square 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 





expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed 

in your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who 

has already renewed may receive this blank. That does 
not mean that the renewal has not been received. We 
begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mail- 
ing, and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 
If your subscription expires with this issue your re- 
newal must reach us before the eleventh of March to 
avoid missing the next issue. We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should use 
Postal or Express money ordersinremitting. All Rural 
Free Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C.H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


Copyright, 1907 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved, 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 























iq pleased to have a special copy of the picture. We be borne in mind. without trouble to them or risk of disappointment. 
. have therefore had a number of sheets printed in All letters should be addressed to Madame And let us repeat : this offer is good only until the 
Ry poster style, with the printed matter, title and all, left Marchesi, in care of THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, end of this month: February 28. 
! on, exactly as it appears on the cover, but without any Philadelphia, where they will be opened by the editors, Address your letter to 
advertisements on the back. One of these sheets a selection made, and those of widest interest submit- ; 
; will be mailed, with the postage fully prepaid, to any ted to Madame Marchesi, and her answers printed in The Picture Bureau 
one who sends ten cents to us. THE JOURNAL as soon as possible. The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

















that she would like to earn some money. She 

had tried everything, but failed, and wrote to 
us as a last resort. We never read a more hopeless 
letter than the one she wrote. Nothing could be 
more certain than that she couldn’t possibly earn any 
money —she had tried and tried, but no use. She 
lived in a small town, and ‘‘one can’t do anything in 
this slow, poky little place, anyway,’’ she concluded. 
We answered her and told her about ‘‘The Girls’ 
Club ’’—an invention of THE JOURNAL that has be- 
come really an institution, since it has now more 
than ten thousand members. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ she wrote 
back, ‘‘I couldn’t do it.’’ We said ‘‘try.’”’ Back 
came the word, ‘‘Well, all right, but it will be no 
use.”’ She did try, and it was not long before she 
wrote the most encouraging letters, and before she 
knew it she made ‘‘a lot of money,’’ and then came 
the Club’s badge, the ‘‘ Swastika ’”’ pin, of solid gold, 
with its diamond, made by Tiffany and Company, of 
New York. Her happiness was complete ! 


A GIRL WROTE THIS MAGAZINE not long ago 


AND THIS IS ONLY ONE STORY of scores like 
unto it, of girls who couldn’t, and then did! The 
trouble is that not enough of THE 
JOURNAL girls know about this maga- 





Madame Marchesi 
To Answer Vocal Questions 
A ARRANGEMENT HAS BEEN MADE between 


Madame Mathilde Marchesi, of Paris, and this 
magazine whereby this foremost of vocal 
teachers of the world will answer, through THE 
JOURNAL, the questions of vocal students with regard 








zine’s ‘‘Girls’ Club.”’ If they did we 
wouldn’t know how to handle the 
mail! What isthe Club? A club of 
thousands of girls that has for its 
motto ‘‘With One Idea: To Make 
Money.”’ Pretty hard and material, 
you say! Waita bit! Who among 
us does not want to make money? 
Is it a low ambition to have; is ita 
low thing todo? Ifso, millions must 
below! Every girl has some legiti- 
mate need : something she wants to 
buy. But she doesn’t know how, 
and there is where we step in. We 
show her how, and in a way so that 
she need not leave her home if she 
doesn’t want to. It isn’t like going 
into business, but what it does do 
is to make a girl think for herself and 
do for herself, and it gives her that 





O PICTURE that we have published has been 
N so generally liked—we might almost say 
beloved — by so many persons as Mr. Taylor's 
beautiful conception of ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane.”’ 
It made a hit immediately upon publication, and so 
great was the demand for it that the entire edition of 
THE JOURNAL containing it was exhausted. The 
demand, however, not only continued but increased, 
and so THE JOURNAL made arrangements with 
Messrs. Curtis and Cameron, of Boston, to publish 
the picture in their soft-colored artistic Copley prints, 
and in this form thousands of copies have been sold, 
with the sale larger today than ever. 


EVEN THIS DID NOT SATISFY the public. 
wanted their favorite picture in full colors. So it 
was arranged with Messrs. Curtis and Cameron 
that they should lend their artistic equipment to the 
production of the picture in colors, and this they did 
—making the picture larger than a page of THE 
JOURNAL in size: to be accurate, 11% x 15 inches, 
or, including the margin, 17x24 inches. It re- 
quired months of work to copy the colors of the 
picture, but finally the result was accomplished, and 
Mr.: Taylor placed his ‘‘O K”’ on 
the reproduction. 


They 























splendid feeling that we all love, of 





THEN A NEW DEMAND came 
up. Mr. Taylor had made a com- 
panion picture to his ‘‘ Hanging of 
the Crane’ and called it ‘‘ Home- 
Keeping Hearts are Happiest,’’ illus- 
trating Longfellow as did the first 
picture, and his second picture made 
a hit equal to the first. The demand 
came for this in a colored reproduc- 
tion as well, and so it was decided 
to make this picture also in full color, 
after the original picture. This was 
done, and the success was so equally 
great that Mr. Taylor ‘‘O K’d”’ the 
reproduction. The size was made 
the same as that adopted for ‘‘ The 
Hanging of the Crane,’’ so that both 
pictures would be alike and make a 
splendid set of two. 
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having done a thing ourselves. 


“The Hanging of the Crane 


IT COSTS NO MONEY to join this 
Club ; as a matter of fact, you make 
money by joining it. That is why it is different 
from all other clubs. We just turn the regular club 
ideas around, and instead of its costing you anything 
the cost is on us —and we are willing that it should be 
so. So drop a line to the Club, and let the girl who 
manages it tell you about it. It will only cost you a 
two-cent stamp to find out, and there’s no harm done 
if you don’t like the idea when you know it. 

Just try it: merely say you would like to know 
about The Girls’ Club: what it is, addressing your 
letter to The Girls’ Club, care of THe Lapies’ HomME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


This Month’s Cover as a Poster 
T IS A LONG TIME since we have had a cover 
so strikingly decorative in effect as the quaint forest 
scene shown on this month’s issue. The painting 
is by Mrs. Adrian Stokes, a native of Graz, Austria, 
who married a prominent English artist. It illustrates 
the scene in Grimm’s fairy tale, ‘‘ The Enchanted 
Fawn,” where the little brother and sister, fleeing from 


witched water and been turned into a fawn. ‘‘ The 
little sister wept bitterly,’’ runs the story, ‘‘ over her 
poor bewitched brother, and the little fawn also wept, 
and kept close to her side. At last the maiden said : 
‘ Do not cry any more, dear little fawn; I will never 
leave you.’’’ Doubtless many of our readers will be 





The Two Most Popular Pictures Ever Printed in The Journal 


to the cultivation of the voice and its problems. In 
this way the direct advice and assistance of this un- 
questioned world authority on the voice is placed at 
the free disposal of every reader of this magazine. 

That Madame Marchesi stands today as the fore- 
most authority on the singing voice is an undisputed 
fact in the musical world. For more than half acen- 
tury she has held this commanding position, and 
during that time students from all parts of the world 
have come to her Paris atelier. She has given to 
the concert and operatic stage some of its greatest 
singers : Madame Melba, Madame Calvé, and Madame 
Emma Eames were her pupils. 

It will be patent, however, that only advice on 
questions of artistic interest or worth need be sought 
at Madame Marchesi’s hands. Questions of the 
superlative, such as: Who is the world’s greatest 
singer? or questions of the comparative between 
voices of famous artists can manifestly not be an- 
swered by Madame Marchesi. 

Madame Marchesi will confine her answers to the 


take. No answers by mail must, therefore, be asked 
Sor under any circumstances. 

The patience of those sending questions must be 
asked. All questions submitted to Madame Marchesi 
must, of necessity, be forwarded to her in France, and 
the time consumed in transit — there and back —‘must 


“Home-Keeping Hearts are Happiest” 


WE DECIDED not to sell these 
pictures, but to offer them to our 
readers without cost, and this we 
now have the great pleasure of 
doing. But by our arrangement we can only keep 
this offer open through January and February, and 
on February 28 the offer will positively be with- 
drawn and not be repeated. 

Here is our offer : 





TO ANY READER who will send us $1.50 
for a year’s subscription to THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL for some person who is 
not now a subscriber, we will, in acknowl- 
ed2ment of the courtesy, ship either one of 
these pictures carefully packed in a tube, 
all expenses paid. Or, for two new sub- 
scriptions we will send both pictures. If 
only one picture is desired be careful to 
state which one is wanted. 











ld printed page. One of the busiest women in all REMEMBER ONE THING PLEASE: The picture 
bal their cruel stepmother, have reached the third brook Europe, it will be apparent to all that a personal cor- must be requested when the subscription is sent, the 
_ in the forest, and the brother, unable to restrain his respondence with the hundreds who will seek her subscription must be for some person whose name 
i thirst any longer, has just taken a drink of the be- advice would be a burden that she could not under- is not now on our list, and it may not be that of the 


sender. In every part of the country are thousands 
of people who are not subscribers to THE JOURNAL, 
but who buy an occasional copy. Almost any of 
these will subscribe if asked to do so, for by so doing 
they effect a considerable saving in money, and the 
magazine is delivered to them as soon as issued 


























WEL YOU: Peta MB 


A PAGE OF CAREFUL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS THAT ARE ASKED US 


Is Painting Standing Still? 


(1) Is there any new movement in modern 
painting? If so, where and what is the latest 
phase? (2) Is impressionism dead that we no 
longer hear about it? ALLEN. 

(1) Nothing of marked importance. There 
is some manifestation in Austria, but it is more a 
movement of individuals than. of a body of 
artists. In Germany the Secessionists stand for 
little more than the extravagance of impression- 
ism. Some years ago there was a decided move- 
ment toward high light and color with native 
themes all through Scandinavia, and it resulted 
in much excellent work, but the movement is 
now moribund. Italy, England, France, the 
Netherlands and America are marking time 
rather than advancing. (2) The ridiculous fea- 
tures of impressionism—those exploited by its 
silly followers—are dead or dying ; but not its prin- 
ci Jes nor its discoveries. High color and light, 
colored air, colored shadows with the accidental 
point of view are still with us. The truths of im- 
pressionism live and will always live. CIP. 


Pearls Must be Worn to Preserve Them 


Is it true that pearls lose their color and lustre 
if not frequently worn? D. M. S. 


Yes. According to jewelers, pearls must be 
often worn in order to keep them from ‘‘dying,” 
as itis technically called —that is, from becoming 
dull and lustreless. If they are put away they 
lose their sheen and sometimes turn almost 
black. But if they are worn frequently they 
will not change. his result, it is believed, is 
due to the effects of light and air, and possibly 
to the personal contact. There are, of course, 
means by which pearls which have ‘‘died” 
may be resuscitated, but sometimes when they 
are laid away and turn dull or dark they cannot 
be wholly restored to their original condition 
and value. 


The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy 


Please tell me how the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy is regarded by literary men of au- 
thority today. M. V. G. 

To touch the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy 
with the most careful hand is very like disturb- 
ing a nest of hornets: it belongs with the group 
of subjects which seem to make many men insane. 
It is interesting and significant that among the 
more than four hundred books and pamphlets 
which constitute the literature of the subject on 
the Bacon side of the controversy very few have 
come from the hands of literary men. They 
have been written mostly by lawyers, men and 
women of acute mind interested in making up 
cases, persons of a curious turn of mind, more 
concerned with problems than with art. As a 
rule, literary men have taken very little part, in 
the controversy, and they have been almost 
solidly against the Bacon contention. Literary 
men have the feeling for literature, the instinct 
for style which cannot be defined, but which is 
as real and positive a thing as the sensitiveness of 
the index finger which makes some numismatists 
almost infallible judges of true and spurious 
coins. Men and women who have this quality 
have rarely questioned the authorship of the 
Shakespeare plays. No more judicial presenta- 
tion of the points at issue has been made than 
Judge Charles Allen’s ‘‘Notes on the Bacon- 

hakespeare Question. ’’ 


The Oldest Known Tunnels in the World 


Is there any record to prove where the first 
tunnel was dug, and by whom? ae 

The tunnels under the great Egyptian pyra- 
mids date back more than five thousand years, 
and the one dug in ancient Babylon under the 
Euphrates River is probably three thousand 
years old and the earliest under-water tunnel of 
which there is any record. The aqueduct tunnel 
of Siloah, near Jerusalem, is believed, according 
to the inscription discovered a few years ago cele- 
brating the meeting of the diggers from both 
ends, to have been built in 700 B. C., during the 
reign of King Hezekiah. 


Musicians Who Have Absolute Pitch 


Will you please tell me if Josef Hofmann, 
Paderewski, Sembrich, Nordica and Caruso have 
absolute pitch? Leschetizky says, ‘‘ Finest of all 
is the ear which recognizes absolute pitch,” and 
that those who recognize comparative pitch have 
a second-class ear for music. I suppose both 
Beethoven and Mozart each recognized absolute 
pitch, G. D. 

Hofmann has absolute pitch by nature. 
Paderewski and the others have acquired it. In 
spite of what Leschetizky says, however, a nat- 
ural ear for absolute pitch is not essential to 
greatness in music. Scores of musicians who 
can tell B from B-flat on hearing them, or name 
all the notes in any sounded chord, cannot write 
a correct four-part harmony and are ignorant of 
counterpoint. Furthermore, absolute pitch is a 
gift of the mechanical ear. It is the ear of the 
imagination that makes great musicians. In 
fact so little importance is placed on the posses- 
sion of absolute pitch that on biographers have 
told us whether the great masters had it or 
not. 


A Foreign Capital Named for an American 


Can you tell me what foreign capital is named 

for one of the Presidents of the United States ? 
S. H. 

Yes; Monrovia, a town of several thousand 
inhabitants, is the capital of Liberia. This 
African state was founded by the American 
Colonization Society which had as its object the 
settling in Africa of freedmen and recaptured 
slaves. It was founded in 1822, its capital 
named for President Monroe, and its constitution 
modeled after that of the United States. 


Germany Furnishes the Greatest Musicians 


Will you kindly tell me whether the majority 
of the greatest musicians can be properly said to 
have belonged to any one nationality ? 

i ¥- We 

Undoubtedly. Handel, Bach, Haydn, Gliick, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms and Wagner were all 
German. No other nation can boast of twelve 
composers of such genius. Italy can name not 
more than five, and of these it is doubtful 
whether more than two— Palestrina and Verdi— 
would be admitted to equality with the German 
brotherhood. France has only Berlioz, and 
England only Purcell. Russia has a long list of 
masters of third rate, but only Glinka and 
Tschaikowsky were leaders. One would, how- 
ever, hesitate to seat them beside Bach and 
Beethoven. 


How the Amount of Rainfall is Measured 


I am curious to know just how the amount of 

rainfall is estimated by the Weather Bureau. 
+o 

It is not estimated, but is accurately measured 
by a rain gauge kept on the roof of each building 
in which the Weather Bureau has an office. This 
gauge consists of a receiver and a little bucket. 
The receiver measures about a foot across the 
top, which is open, of course, and from which it 
tapers to a small outlet in the centre of the bot- 
tom. The bucket is divided in the middle and 
works on a pivot. One side is always under the 
outlet of the receiver and holds exactly one one- 
hundredth of an inch of water, tipping when it is 
full. An electric circuit connects the gauge with 
the office below, and every time one side of the 
bucket fills up and tips over the fact that one one- 
hundredth of an inch of rain has fallen is auto- 
matically registered on a sheet in the office. In 
this way not only the amount and duration of the 
rainfall, but the time and rapidity of it, are made a 
matter of permanent record. 


No Authentic Portrait of the Savior 
Is there an authentic likeness of Jesus Christ ? 
There were portraits of Cesar; why not of the 
Savior ? A. D. B. 
No; there is no ‘‘authentic likeness,” though 
Sir Wyke Bayless wrote a book (‘‘Rex Regum”) 
to prove it. The Veronica legend is wholly 
apocryphal. The types of the Christ used in the 
Early Church were two—one with a beard and 
as a Man of Sorrows, in the Eastern Church; and 
one as the young Orpheus, a classic type, in the 
Church of Rome. Eeumeole da Vinci blended 
the two in his ‘‘ Last Supper,” producing the type 
that has been accepted ever since. All these like- 
nesses are symbolic of the Christ and not realistic 
of Jesus, the Man. There were no painters in 
Judea, and Roman artists were not in the habit 
of perpetuating the likenesses of people in the 
provinces who were crucified. , 


What “Hip! Hip! Hurrah!” Really Means 

Will you kindly tell me what is the meaning 
of our cry, ‘‘Hip! Hip! Hurrah!” and how it 
originated ? At. 

The original meaning was very different from 
what it now stands for. It was first used by the 
ancient Egyptian pirates and meant ‘‘On, on to 
punter !” It is found in the hieroglyphic, ‘‘ Hep, 
ep, hura.” The cry, besides being universal 
among the English-speaking races, is said to be 
used also by the Cossacks living on the shores of 
the Black Sea. 


Quality, Not Quantity, Tells in Reading 

Will you tell me what Ruskin means by the 
statement in his book, ‘‘Unto This Last,” that 
it is possible for a person to read all the books in 
the British Museum and yet not be an educated 
person? Is such a thing as this really possible? 

BH. A. BR. 

There is a touch of exaggeration in this state- 
ment, as in many others that Ruskin made, but 
there is also essential truth. One is not educated 
by the mere act of reading any more than by the 
mere act of traveling. One may go through 
Europe, as many Americans do, in automobiles, 
for the simple object of making time, and leave 
it, at the end of the trip, without having acquired 
any knowledge of the country through which 
they have passed or the people whom they have 
seen. The educational element in reading in- 
volves, first, ability, by the use of the imagina- 
tion and the reason, to appropriate the substance 
of a book, to understand what it means and 
make its thought part of one’s own thought. It 
is quite possible, for instance, to read Mr. W. C. 
Brownell’s ‘‘French Traits” rapidly and with a 
certain attention to the words, and yet to lay the 
book down and a month afterward know no more 
about French character and the organization of 
French life than one did before the book was 
read. On the other hand, it is possible, by 
thinking with the writer and going over the move- 
ment of thought in the book after one has finished 
it, to gain a very genuine insight into the social 
organization of France, the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the family, and the sense of organiza- 
tion which sets French history and contemporary 
events in an entirely new light. In a word, in 
reading, as in everything else, it is quality and not 
quantity which tells. 


How Bells are Rung Backward 


Exactly what is meant by the phrase to “‘ring 
the bells backward,”’ which I have come across 
in several books? W. K. B. 

It means to ring the chimes in the reverse of 
the usual order. In former days this was done 
as a public signal of alarm or - rane Modern 
methods of signaling have, of course, superseded 
this old fashion, except, perhaps, in remote 
parts of Scotland and Wales and in primitive 
neighborhoods on the Continent. Occasionally 
church-bells are rung backward to give variety 
to the ringing of the chimes. . ; 

No Such Country as Holland 

You were quoted in a company recently as 
saying that there is no such country as Holland. 
Is that correct, and, if so, how do you arrive at 
it? Of what country, then, is Wilhelmina the 


Queen? M. W. 
It is correct simply because there is no such 
country. Holland is one of eleven provinces 


comprising the Netherlands, just as New Eng- 
land is a part of the United States. But Holland 
is not a country, and to speak of it as such is as 
correct as it would be to speak of the whole 
United States as New England. Wilhelmina is 
Queen of the Netherlands. 


Qualifications of a Professional Singer 

What are the necessary qualifications of an 
opera and a concert singer ? M. R. 

First, voice. An opera singer needs a more 
powerful voice than a concert singer on account 
of having to sing over an orchestra and in heavy 
ensembles. Second, a correct musical ear, with- 
out which one cannot sing in tune. Third, a 
complete vocal technique. Fourth, temperament, 
without which all singing is cold and without 
influence. Fifth, a knowledge of all schools and 
styles. Sixth, a good general musical training, 
sight reading being a sine gua non. Seventh, a 
cultivated, artistic taste. With these things 
combined with a sincere reverence for art and 
untiring industry one may become fit to interpret 
masterpieces. 


Bulwer-Lytton’s Most Widely-Read Novel 


Do you consider ‘*The Last Days of Pompeii” 
Bulwer Lytton’s best novel ? =. }. 


‘*The Last Days of Pompeii” is probably the 
most widely read of Bulwer Lytton’s aie: it 
is certainly the best known; it is not, however, 
in the judgment of many readers, the best. That 
judgment is substantially unanimous in regard- 
ing ‘*‘My Novel” and ‘‘The Caxtons” as holding 
the first place in human interest and literary 
quality among the stories of this prolific and once 
popular novelist. 


Can Fish Hear? 


I have heard that fish cannot hear. Is this 
true ? FISHERMAN. 


Professor Parker, of Harvard, who has made 
experiments, declares that there are fish which 
do hear, and Bigelow’s experiments with gold 
fish led him to the conclusion that they possess 
the sense of hearing. Fish are usually not 
affected by noises made above the water. It has 
been found that fish, reported to approach their 
keeper at the ringing of a bell, will also do so 
without the bell being used, while the ringing of 
the bell will not bring them if the keeper remains 
out of sight. 


How to Keep a Room in Tone 


Will you tell me how the furnishings in a room 
can be kept ‘tin tone” and yet use many different 
colors ? HOUSEKEEPER. 

It is possible to use many colors if they all re- 
flect the same quantity of light. For example, 
chrome-yellow reflects about eighty per cent. of 
light, orange-red about sixty per cent., grass- 
green about forty per cent. Place them side by 
side and they wil quesedl, but wash out or each 
the green until it contains fifty per cent. of light, 
and darken the orange-red and the yellow until 
they also contain fifty per cent., and you will find 
they no longer jar. | wedraen et colors can thus 
be made less antagonistic, but they do not form 
so perfect a tonal effect as allied or closely- 
related colors, such as reds, terra-cottas and 
browns, or yellows, oranges and buffs. 


Man’s Highest Balloon Ascent 

What are the highest balloon ascents ever 
made by men and by whom were they accom- 
plished? What is known of the trips? 

AERONAUT. 

The highest altitude ever reached by man is 
37,000 feet, or about seven miles. The ascent 
was made in September, 1862, by two English 
aeronauts, Messrs. Coxwell and Glaisher. Ata 
height of five miles and a half one of them 
became insensible and the other nearly so; at 
four miles railway trains could be clearly heard, 
but at six miles there was perfect silence. In 
1875 M. Tissandier and two others ascended 
28.160 feet, or five miles andathird. M. Tissan- 
dier alone survived, his companions dying in 
mid-air and he himself being rendered uncon- 
scious. 





The answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows : 
Art (signed OC: ®.) — by Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College. 
Music (signed 4+) — by Mr. W. J. HENDERSON, of “ The New York Sun.” 
Books (signed *+wW7)— by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of “* The Outlook.” 
General (signed #-4.4S,) — by Mr. FRANKLIN B. WILEY, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


All questions must be sent, mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of “ Will You Tell Me?” 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 7his is imperative. A selection of questions for answer in 
print will be made. Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will be 


made by the general Editor of ‘* Will You Tell Me?” 


printed page. 


The individual writers will confine their work to the 





The French and Indian War 


Please give the name of a good history of the 
French and Indian War. P. L. 


There is no more satisfactory or interesting 
account of the decisive struggle between the 
French and English for the possession of this 
continent than Parkman’s ‘‘Montcalm and 
Wolfe.” Few people understand the world-wide 
significance of that struggle and its importance 
to the modern world. In certain respects it was 
more important than the Revolution which came 
twenty years later. 


How We Know About the Old Singers 


It has been asserted that the singers of the 
early eighteenth century surpassed those of to- 
day in “purity of tone, accuracy of intonation, 
smoothness and elegance of delivery.” As no 
one now living ever heard those singers how can 
we positively know this? A. S. 

Scientific and positive knowledge is not pos- 
sessed by us, but we arrive at the deduction 
very simply. Tradition is strong. For instance, 
Manuel Garcia, greatest of teachers, died a few 
months ago at the age of 101. He was familiar 
with all the great singers from 1825—Mario, 
Rubini, Lablache, Malibran, etc. His teacher 


’ was his father, born 1775, who received instruc- 


tion from pupils of the old masters. Other lines 
of tradition can be similarly traced. We know 
from textbooks what masters from 1600 down 
taught and also what they did not teach. We 
have the music of the old works, showing what 
singers had to sing and what they did not have 
to sing. Comparing the teaching and demands 
of that time with those of later periods we find 
that all study was focused on the qualities above 
enumerated and that no demands inimical to 
these qualities were made. Increase in size of 
orchestras, in the amount of action, declama- 
tory passages and emotional outbursts, etc., in 
later periods have made it impossible for singers 
to devote all their attention to purely technical 
beauty of delivery, and we are forced to believe 
that in this the discoverers of its fundamental 
laws, the early singers, surpassed. 


What Wood Lasts the Longest? 


What variety of wood is the hardest and will 
last the longest ? DF. he 

Experiments which have lately been made seem 
to prove that oak, larch, juniper, fir and pine are 
the hardest woods and decay less vanidiy than 
others. Atthe end of seven years it was found that 
larch and juniper were uninjured, oak, Scottish fir 
and Weymouth pine decayed to the depth of half 
an inch, and elm and ash completely decayed. 
Of other woods, maple and red beech decayed in 
five years, willow and chestnut in four, and birch 
and aspen in three. But well-seasoned timber 
in a dry place will last many centuries, as the 
well-preserved beams of buildings from two hun- 
dred to five hundred years old attest. 


Why the Oceans Do Not Run Off the Earth 


Please explain how the earth holds the oceans, 

when it is always spinning around. 
at Be 

It holds them by the force of gravitation or of 
attraction toward the centre of the earth, a force 
which is much greater than the centrifugal force 
or repulsion from the centre exerted by the earth 
in ‘‘spinning around.” If a falling raindrop 
could keep on falling after striking the ocean the 
force of gravitation would carry it some distance 
below the surface. ‘If, on the other hand, as it 
struck the surface the attraction of gravitation 
ceased, then the drop would be whirled away at 
an angle from the surface, owing to the velocity 
with which the earth is turning. But, as a matter 
of fact, the two forces act together on the drop, 
and it therefore stays on the surface, moving 
along the curve of the earth’s circumference. li 
dipped up it will be found to have weight, be- 
cause the force of attraction is so much greater 
than the force of repulsion. The earth, in short, 
would have to turn more than seventeen times 
as fast as it does before its velocity would over- 
come the weight of the oceans at the equator, 
due to the power of gravitation, and whirl them 
off the earth. 


The First Sailor to See the New World 


Was Columbus really the first one to see t! 
New World? Etta M. 

No; the first one in Columbus’s fleet to see the 
New World was a man named Rodrigode Triana 
He was a seaman aboard the Pinta, and was on 
the lookout on the night of October 12, 1492, 
when at two o’clock in the morning he caught 
the first glimpse of the long-looked-for land. 


Pictures of the Madonna 


(rt) Will you tell me the different classifica- 
tions of the Madonna? (2) Also the meaning 
of the word ‘‘Pieta” as used in connection 
with the entombment? (3) Also if Raphacl’s 
‘Madonna of the Chair” was originally painted 
on the head of a barrel ? L. B. D. 


(1) The various kinds of Madonnas you will 
find fully described in Mrs. jemenn? ‘*Legends 
of the Madonna.” (2) ‘‘Pieta” is the name 
given by the Italians to the representation o! the 
Madonna mourning over the dead body of the 
Christ just before the entombment. She 3 
often shown attended by angels with the body of 
her Son across her knees or clasped in her arms 
(3) I do not know if there were such things as 
barrel-heads in Raphael’s time. The picture !s 
painted on wood, is circular in form, and is 
called in Italian a ‘‘tondo” (that is, rotondo or 
round). There were many of them painted by 
Renaissance painters, and there is no reason to 
suppose that any of them were painted on barrel 
heads. KCB. 
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A Lesson in It 


‘“ THE trouble with you ladies of the W.C. T. U. 
is,” said a man to a member of that organ- 
ization, ‘‘that instead of opposing the christening 
of a vessel with champagne, you ought to encour- 
we it and draw from it a great temperance 
iesson. 
‘‘Why, how can we?” asked the ‘‘white rib- 
boner.” 
“Well,” was the reply, ‘‘after the first taste of 
wine the ship takes to water and sticks to it ever 
after.” 





it was Mary’s Own Idea 
“ Th you mail my letter, Mary?” asked her 


mistress. ‘‘It was an important one, you 
know.” 

‘“‘Yis, mum, indeed I did.” 

‘“‘But why have you brought back the two 
cents I gave you for the stamp?” 

**Sure, I didn’t have to use it, mum,” replied 
Mary. ‘‘I slipped th’ letther into th’ box whin 
nobody was lukin’.” 


Plumbers as Agreeable Men 
By Charles Dudley Warner 


GQ sAnwe of the philosophical temper, there 
is no class of men whose society is more to be 
desired for this quality than that of plumbers. 
They are the most agreeable men I know; and 
the boys in the business begin to be agreeable 
very early. In the dryest summer days my gar- 
den fountain became disabled: the pipe was 
stopped up. A couple of plumbers, with the 
implements of their craft, came out to view the 
situation. There was a good deal of difference 
of opinion about where the stoppage was. 
found the plumbers perfectly willing to sit down 
and talk about it—talk by the hour. The work 
dragged a little—as it is apt to do by the hour. 
Sometimes they would find, upon arrival, that 
they had forgotten some indispensable tool, and 
one would go back to the shop, a mile and a half, 
after it, and his companion would await his 
return with the most exemplary patience, and 
sit down and talk—always by the hour. I de 
not know but it is a habit to have something 
wanted at the shop. They seemed to me very 
good workmen, and always willing to stop and 
talk about the job, or anything else, when I went 
near them. ‘Two of them will sometimes wait 
nearly half a day while a comrade goes for a tool. 
I think they have very nearly solved the problem 
of lite: it is to work for other people, never for 
yourself, and get your pay by the hour. You 
then have no anxiety and little work. Working 
by the hour tends to make one moral. I never 
heard a plumber swear or exhibit the least impa- 
tience at any small vexation, working by the 
hour. Nothing can move a man who is paid by 
the hour. How sweet the flight of time seems to 
his calm mind! 





They Come High — But —— 


STRANGER in New York asked a news- 
/“) boy to direct him to a certain bank, promis- 
ing him half a dollar for it. The boy took him 
about three doors away and there was the bank. 
Paying the fee, the man said, ‘‘That was half a 
dollar easily earned, son.” 
_ “Sure,” said the boy; ‘‘but youse mustn’t fer- 
git that bank directors is paid high in Noo 
Yawk.” 


Enthusiasm Squelched 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC citizen, about to visit 


Europe, was rejoicing over the fact and the 

pleasures to come. 
# “How delightful it will be,’’ he said to his wife, 
_ to tread the bounding billow and inhale the 
Invigorating oxygen of the sea, the sca, the 

undless sea! I long to see it! To breathe in 
great drafts of life-giving air. I shall want to 
stand every moment on the prow of the steamer 
with my mouth open ——” 

“*You probably will, dear,” interrupted his 
wife encouragingly. ‘‘That’s the way all the 
ocean travelers do.’’ 


Not What She Expected 


CHARMING, well-preserved widow had 
been courted and won by a physician. She 
had children. The wedding-day was approach- 
ing, and it was time the children should know 
they were to have a new father. Calling one of 
them to her she said: ‘*Georgie, I am going to 
do something before long that I would like to 
talk about with you.” 
“What is it, Ma?” asked the boy. 
I am intending to marry Doctor Jones in a 
few days, and ” 
“Bully for you, Ma! Does Doctor Jones 








know it? 


THAT REMINDS ME 


ONE DOLLAR WILL BE PAID FOR A GOOD STORY FOR THIS PAGE 
We all get tired of doing things for nothing. Fora year now our readers have been good enough to contribute bright 
stories to this page without pay. Turn about is fair play, and from now until February 8 we will pay One Dollar 
for every story sent us which we find available. The material need not be new, but give the author or source 


wherever possible. 
No unused stories will be returned. 





We wish to draw upon the whole world of humor for the funniest things ever said or written. 


Address The Editor of “* That Reminds Me,”’ in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 





An Innocent Criminal 


PREDERICK OF PRUSSIA had a great 
mania for enlisting gigantic soldiers into the 
Royal Guards, and ol an enormous bounty to 
his recruiting officers for getting them. One day 
the recruiting sergeant chanced to espy a Hiber- 
nian who was at least seven feet high; he ac- 
costed him in English and proposed that he 
should enlist. The idea of military life and a 
large bounty so delighted Pat that he immedi- 
ately consented. 

‘*But unless you can speak German the King 
will not give you so much.” 

‘*Oh, be jabers,”’ said the Irishman, ‘“‘sure I 
don’t know a word of German.” 

‘“*But,” said the sergeant, ‘‘you can learn in a 
short time. The King knows every man in the 
Guards. As soon as he sees you he will ride up 
and ask you how old you are; you will say 
‘Twenty-seven’ in German; next, how long have 
you been in the service; you must reply, ‘Three 
weeks’; finally, as to whether you are provided 
with food and clothes; you answer, ‘Both.’” 

Pat soon learned his German answers but 
never dreamed of getting familiar with the ques- 
tions. In three weeks he appeared before the 
King in review. His Majesty rode up to him. 
Paddy stepped forward with ‘present arms.” 

**How old are you?” said the King. 

‘Three weeks,” said the Irishman. 

‘*How long have you been in the service?” 
asked His Majesty. 

‘*Twenty-seven years.” 

‘*Am I a fool or are you?” roared the King. 

“‘Both,” replied Patrick, who was immediately 
taken to the guard-room, but pardoned by the 
King when the latter understood the facts of 
the case. 


A Reasonable Inference 


A LITTLE girl’s papa had been very ill with 
appendicitis and had lain for many days in 
the darkened room after the doctors had come 
and removed his appendix. The little girl had 
been told to be very quiet and very good, with 
the promise that she should go in to see her papa 
at the earliest possible moment. At last she was 
permitted a brief interview. She stood perfectly 
still gazing at her father with loving eyes, but 
when the nurse came to take her away she held 
back a moment. 

**Haven’t I been very quiet, Papa?” 

‘*Yes,”’ whispered the fond parent. 

‘*And haven’t I been very good ?” 

Her father admitted it. 

‘*Then won’t you do me a favor, Papa?” 

**Certainly. What is it, my child?” 

**Let me see the baby.” 


Birds of a Feather 


YOUNG man from New York who had been 
to Boston had gone broke in that city. Not 
knowing how else to get back to New York he 
took a chance and boarded a train bound for the 
city. When the conductor came through he told 
him that he was a reporter for a certain metro- 
politan newspaper who had been sent to Boston 
on an assignment. He declared that he had inad- 
vertently mislaid his pass and that his money had 
iven out. However, if the conductor would take 
im through he would repay him the money as 
soon as they arrived in New York. 

**T guess that will be all right,’’ said the con- 
ductor. ‘‘But, by-the-way, your editor is in the 
parlor-car. Come up with me and if he says you 
are a member of his staff I will take you through.” 

They went up to the parlor-car, and to the 
young man’s surprise the editor vouched for him 
and assured the conductor that everything was 
correct and legitimate. As soon as the official 
was out of hearing the young man thanked the 
editor for his kindness, and said: 

‘*Of course you know I’m not connected with 
your paper, and I was fearfully afraid you'd give 
me away.” 

‘Young man,’ 
editor. 


said the other, ‘‘I am not the 
I’m only traveling on his pass.” 


Murder Will Out 


HE newly-graduated daughter who had de- 

cided to become an artist had returned to her 
Boston home. 

‘*T am glad that your mind has taken a turn 
toward art, for you know that more is expected of 
you now than if you lived in Chicago,” said her 
proud parent. 

‘*Yes, Father,” 
downcast eyes. 

‘*And I hope that you will distinguish yourself 
in more than one way.” 

‘*Yes, Father.” 

‘*T particularly desire that you become noted as 
an essayist also,’”’ continued the ambitious parent. 
‘*Yes, Father,” was the still modest reply. 

‘I have spared neither pains nor expense in 
your education thus far, but notwithstanding 
this immense outlay of time and money, if you 
can think of anything which you believe will add 
to your es for the career which you are 
about to begin—if you can suggest some other 
way of refining your taste please do so. Do you 
know of anything else, my dear?” 

‘Yes, Father,” and this time the downcast 
eyes were raised and looked hopefully into his. 

‘*Speak out; never mind the expense.” 

‘*Well, Father, I'd like to go this afternoon and 
see Sullivan thump that yap from the country.” 


she replied dutifully, with 
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A Devotional Turn of Mind 


S THE new minister of the village was on his 
way to evening service he met a rising young 

man of the place whom he was anxious to have 
become an active member of the church. 

‘*Good-evening, my young friend,” he said 
me **do you ever attend a place of wor- 
ship?” 

“*Yes, indeed, sir; regularly, every Sunday 
night,” replied the young fellow with a smile. 
**)’m on my way to see her now.” 


Better Than All the Rest 


Taaee little boys were boasting about their 
belongings and their parents. ‘‘Well,’’ said 
the first boy, ‘‘ my father is going to build a house 
with a steeple on it.” 

**Oh, that’s nothing,” exclaimed the second 
little boy scornfully. ‘* My father is going to build 
a house with a flagpole on it.” 

The third boy, who had been listening quietly, 
threw his head high in the air, ‘‘Gee, that’s 
nothing. My father’s going to build a house with 
a mortgage on it.” 





Warding Off a Catastrophe 


FAT woman entered a crowded street car 
and, seizing a strap, stood directly in front 
of a man seated in the corner. As the car started 
she lunged against his newspaper and at the 
same time trod heavily on his toes. 
As soon as he could extricate himself he rose 
and offered her his seat. 
**You are very kind, sir,” she said, panting for 
breath. 
‘*Not at all, madam,” he replied; ‘‘it’s not 
kindness; it’s simply self-defense.” 


Another One of Those Journal Jokes 


DWARD BOK, editor of THe Lapies’ 
Home JOURNAL, although very much in 
earnest in his Chosen Work, has a vein of dry 
wit, according to ‘‘The Atchison, Kansas, 
Globe.” A woman lately wrote him, and said 
she had lost three husbands and had an offer of 
a fourth. ‘‘Shall I accept him?” she asked, 
whereupon Mr. Bok replied: ‘‘If you have lost 
three husbands, I should say you are too careless 
to be intrusted with a fourth.” 


Of Course 


HE morning class had been duly instructed 
and enlightened upon the subject of our 
national independence. Feeling sure she had 
made a real and lasting impression with her ex 
planations and blackboard illustrations the 
young teacher began with the usual round of 
questions : 
‘*Now, Sammy Smith, where was the Declara- 
tion of Independence signed ?” 
Sammy, with a shout of glee: ‘‘At de bottom, 
m?’am—that’s what you said!” 


Things are Seldom What They Seem 


N GERMANY all marriages have to be con- 

tracted before a registrar previous to the cere- 
mony in churck, which is optional. The law re- 
quires public notice to be given of the match, 
and this notice is generally exhibited in a box, 
hung up at the town hall or other municipal 
building. The following official announcement 
appeared lately in a small town: ‘‘ From today 
there is fixed at the town hall the new box, in 
which all those who intend to enter the married 
state will be hung.” 





Her Affectionate Brothers 


T WAS Commencement Day at a well-known 
girls’ seminary, and the father of one of the 
young women came to attend the graduation 
exercises. He was presented to the principal, 
who said, ‘‘I congratulate you, sir, upon your 
extremely large and affectionate family.” 

‘*Large and affectionate?” he stammered and 
looking very much surprised. 

‘*Yes, indeed,”’ said the principal. ‘‘No less 
than twelve of your daughter’s brothers have 
called frequently during the winter to take her 
driving and sleighing, while your eldest son 
escorted her to the theatre at least twice a week. 
Unusually nice brothers they are.” 


It Certainly Tickled Them 


N AMATEUR aartist contributed a painting 

to the academy for the first time. With 

natural curiosity he said to the carrier, ‘* Did 
you see my picture safely delivered ?” 

“Indeed I did,” replied the man, ‘and 
mighty pleased they seemed to be with it— 
leastways, if I may jedge, sir. They-didn’t say 
nothin’, but, Lor! how they did laugh when 
they got a light on it!” 














‘‘To wage war successfully,’’ said 
one of the French Kings, ‘‘three things 
are necessary: First, money; second, 
money; third, MONEY.”’ 

With equal truth it may be said 
that in order that beautiful things may 
retain their beauty, three things are 
necessary: First, care; second, care; 
*_ third, CARE. 

\E And the more beautiful they are, 

the more care they need; and the 

shabbier they look if they do not re- 
ceive it. 

A marble statue for example, is 

a positive eyesore if it shows evi- 

dences of neglect. So are hardwood 


floors, silver, cut glass, fine furniture, 
pianos, oil paintings and oriental rugs. ) 
It is for cleansing just such articles 
as these that Ivory Soap is admirably ' 
adapted. Itis so mild, so pure, so , 
entirely free from ‘‘free’’ alkali that it i 
can be used to cleanse anything that 
water will not harm. } 
Cut glass and silver require special 
treatment. But, for the majority of 
articlesin and about the house, a thor- 
ough going-over with Ivory Soap 
suds, followed by a rinsing in 


lal 


' 
f 
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clean, cool water (and, of course, “ : * 


% 


a final polishing with a chamois 


J " qn: : 
cloth) is all that is necessary. Try it. 
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Ivory Soap... 99%. Per Cent. Pure. 
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Our trouble is this: “We want the pretense of a thing rather 
than the thing itself: we want a show of petty luxury if we 
are unrich and a show of insulting stupidity if we are rich; 
we want to get something that looks as if it cost twice as 


much as it really did.”’ WILLIAM MORRIS 





NE or THE THINGS WE ALL RESENT Most KEENLY is to have any of 
our pet theories upset. So when some one comes along and dis- 
turbs a theory with which we have comfortably lived for some time 

and adjusted into our lives it follows that he is certain to encounter ctiti- 
cism and displeasure. Hence it happened that when this magazine recently 
questioned the long-established reticence of parents with children as to the 
mystery of life, it was the signal for the lifting of the gates of criticism. 

If the main contention advanced: that what was deemed right by our 
forefathers may be safely accepted by us, was correct there would be 
nothing more to say. But results do not bear out the stability of this 
argument. The principles of living have not changed from the days of our 
forefathers, nor will they change with those who follow us. But that does 
not hold true of the wisest methods of living. With changed conditions 
must, of necessity, come changed methods. When the children of our 
forefathers were educated either at home, or by a handful under instruction 
closely influenced by home ideals, the supervision was, of necessity, more 
personal, more individual, more in the concrete. But that is not widely 
possible today: certainly not with the vast majority of us who must 
leave the education of our children to public institutions of large numbers 
and promiscuous attendance, into which enter not only different elements 
but also different standards. ‘The hand of the parent, careful though 
he may be, must be raised and taken off, and there is where the condition 
affects the theory: not the principle of the theory, but the wisest adaptation 
of the changed conditions to that theory. 
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E CAN WIsELy SAFEGUARD THAT Distance, However. If our 

children must learn the lessons of life farther away from us we must 
send them forth equipped with the knowledge that will insure the rightful 
learning of those lessons. We must have them go from us clear-eyed and 
clear-minded. ‘They must see things straight from us, and not learn them 
in a distorted and dangerous form from others less competent and less 
loving. There is no criticism coming to the parents of yesterday because 
our coming into the world was pictured to us as a purchase from the 
doctor, but our children of today are better equipped for their time and the 
world into which they are entering when the beautiful story of their birth 
is simply explained to them by ourselves. Thus they know right what 
their companions know wrong. 

It is not meeting this vital question to write to this magazine, as 
many have done, either stopping their subscriptions or threatening to 
do so if we persisted in a discussion of the theme. We say it cordially, 
though none the less directly: that a step of this sort must of necessity be 
far more noticeable to them than to us. A woman does not help to solve 
the domestic problem by closing her house and living in a hotel. Nor will 
ay parent come nearer the right solution of this vital question by running 
away from the magazine that discusses it. ‘The question for us to decide in 
this matter is: are we, as parents, right or are we wrong in our present 
silence or perversion of the mystery of life to our children? Let us be open- 
minded about it. Let us find out where we stand. It is one of the most 
vital questions: tremendous in its import and momentous in its significance. 
It is idle to say that it must not be discussed in a periodical. Within certain 
limits it is, on the contrary, the most legitimate of all questions to discuss, 
particularly in a home magazine. ‘Too long have we made a secret of what 
should be a beautiful, open story—delicately told and privately regarded, 
yes, but not a secret. Nothing secretive is healthy in the mind of a child. 

> 

“T°O CROUCH Beuinp THE ARGUMENT that a frank telling of the truth 

is indelicate; that it rubs the bloom from the peach; that it opens 
wonderment where it is better that none should be awakened, is the most 
cowardly of evasions. The subject is indelicate only when we ourselves 
make it so; no story in life is of itself more beautiful: more in accord with 
the evident teachings of Nature: with the germination of the seed: the birth 
of the flower: the flowing sap of the trees: the coming of the leaves: the 
ripening of the fruit; the mating of the birds. Are all these workings of 
Nature indelicate? Would a wise Providence have left these unveiled to 
the eyes of His children if He meant that we, in turn, should veil the 
story of human life to our children? In no phase of our lives fits in so 
effectively the gospel of the simple life. Simplify the story of the coming 
of life to a child, and you simplify for him some of the most vital compli- 
cations of his later years. Thousands of men and women are living today 
who can testify to much—and hundreds of them have so testified to this 
magazine during the past few months—that would have been spared them 
if, in early boyhood and girlhood, they had been given a clear vision of 
what they had to discover for themselves at great cost and large sacrifice. 
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In an Editorial Way 


T IS Hicu Time to Face THE Facts of what this magazine honestly 
believes and keenly feels is the wrong policy of thousands of parents. 
We have sent our children out into the world criminally ignorant of 
what it was our duty to explain and their right to know, or, what is even worse, 
we have filled their minds with mythical notions. And with what resuits? 
Gauge not these results from your own limited horizon as a parent. Judge 
them rather from the experience of those public educators who see the child 
in the mass, by the hundreds or thousands, and what are their opinions? 
Many of our readers received Marion Sprague’s article in this magazine as 
the opinion of a single parent, combating it with the statement that her out- 
look was no wider than their own. They did not know that behind the name 
of Marion Sprague there was a teacher of years of experience with hundreds 
of children. Judge Lindsey, in his article in the last number of this maga- 
zine, did not speak from an experience of one, two or five children, but from 
a personal contact with hundreds of young folks. And in the next issue 
of this magazine Mrs. Margaret Deland will likewise speak from an extended 
point of vantage. Choose your man or woman of wide experience and see 
if there is a variance of opinion: you will find that unanimous is the opinion 
that children of both sexes should go out into the world with perfectly 
clear minds on this great question. ‘Too long have children suffered 
from the false modesty of parents: the time is indeed upon us when changed 
conditions make a broader wisdom not only desirable but imperative. 


- 


YOUNG Marrirp CoupLet Have a Srory in their experience that 

can be of great value to others. The young husband was a clerk, 
honest, hard-working and much in love with his wife. He married her 
on an income of a thousand dollars a year. ‘They calculated that they 
could live comfortably on that, buy a few good books, go to lectures or 
concerts, help with the church work and lay by a little for “the boy’s” 
education. They were fond of books and music; they were earnest 
Christians, and they purposed that “the boy’—-whén he came—should 
have a higher place in the world than their own. 

They rented a house in a new row of pretty little dwellings occupied by 
clerks and folks who had about the same income as themselves. Several of 
their neighbors called and were most cordial and friendly. ‘ You will find 
a delightful circle here,” they told the young wife; “there is no better society 
in the city. We flatter ourselves that we turn out as many stylish young 
women on Sundays as any row of houses in the neighborhood.” 


+ 


‘hoe YounG Wire WAS HERSELF AT First, but she soon saw how 
plain her stuff dress looked beside the sleazy silks of her neighbors. 
She disliked, too, after seeing their dazzling windows, to put up plain muslin 
curtains in the little parlor, and was persuaded by a neighbor to buy imita- 
tion velours draperies on the installment plan. When ‘the boy” came she 
carried him out herself. But presently she hired a nurse who, in beruffled 
apron and ribbons, pushed him about in a perambulator, gay in chiffon, in 
the square where the rival babies in the block were on parade. 

Then a neighbor gave a “pink tea”; another followed with a “blue 
luncheon,” and a third had a musicale where yellow predominated. 

“We must do our part,” the young wife said. So she gave a dinner. 
And then she gave a “card-party.”” Why? Because all her neighbors 
were giving card-parties. 

After a bit the opinions and habits of their neighbors dominated the 
whole life of this little family. They found they had no money for books 
or music or charity. On the contrary, one day they found themselves 
in debt. The young wife became nervous and fretful: the husband 
became worried and irritable. ‘They had driven comfort and fun and all 
simple happiness out of their lives in the mad haste to vie with their 
neighbors, ‘‘to keep up with the procession.” 
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( NE Day tHe YounG HusBanp Saip BLUNTLY to his wife: “ Look 

here, dear, we have made a failure. Let us face the fact honestly and 
begin again. Let us rent a little house somewhere else. Let us get out of this 
neighborhood. We will take the children out of reach of this fashion and 
social ambition atmosphere. We will have done with tawdry finery, and the 
aping of vulgar imitation, and live simply and truly.” 

“We might change our lives here,” the young wife ventured. 

“No,” replied the young husband wisely, and here he went to the root of 
the whole question, “when your foundations are rotten your house cannot be 
sound. When you have made a mistake don’t try to patch it up with a little 
change here and there. Let us cut from under, and begin life on another 
basis befere it is too late.”’ 

They did, and within two years recovered their footing, and are today 
happy, with money in the bank. Life to them and their children became 
pure and high and full of noble work. 

This is a true story, with the facts actually as they are given. And there 
are, today, thousands of these same true stories of young married couples 
starting wrong—-sacrificing their lives to a rivalship with their neighbors in 
gowns and curtains and “ pink teas”’ which they cannot afford. 
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Y FATHER’S Hows ts Futt or ‘ Fakes,’” said a twelve-year-old play- 
ing in a neighbor’s house. When asked what he meant he recited one 
article after another: all cheap imitations of expensive things. AA little girl 
who had turned fourteen said to a friend: ‘Mamma says I mustn’t pretend; 
that to pretend is to lie. But she pretends as much asI do. She pretends 
that she has a stained-glass window in her bathroom when it’s really only 
colored paper pasted on the glass. Of course, Mamma’s a woman, and I’m 
not. I suppose I'll have to wait until I grow up before I can pretend!” 
When the remarks of these two youngsters were repeated to the parents they 
were amazed that the points had fastened themselves on their children’s 
minds. But it is here, nevertheless, that the pernicious habit of allowing 
shams and imitations in thousands of our American homes is creating its 
worst havoc: upon the children at the most formative periods of their lives. 
And yet we expect a child to ring true in his thoughts and character when, 
on every hand, he is surrounded in his parents’ home with things that are a 
sham and an imitation. 
> 


HERE 1s a DumB LanGcuaGe Axsout A House that many of us forget 

when we build a home, or furnish it. It may seem to be a very simple 
thing to put some paper fans in the corner of a room, hang a few colored 
paper lanterns, screen the whole thing off with a bamboo curtain and call 
it a Japanese corner — but the whole wretched contrivance is a lie, and sooner 
or later our child finds it out. To hang on the wall a cheap imitation of 
armor, made of papier-maché, may seem a very innocent thing to do, but the 
day comes when our boy discovers it, realizes that it is a sham, and the 
impression made upon the mind of that boy is exactly what the atrocious 
stuff is: a lie. The association, in other words, made in the child’s mind 
with his father’s house is that of sham. And just here is where the harm 
comes: he never forgets it. A plaster bust, some red wall-paper and a few 
rugs do not constitute a Pompeiian “corner” or “room,” and the boy feels 
and knows it. “That room is no good,” said a boy who was taking a 
companion through his father’s house; “it’s all ‘fake.’ ” 

We parents ought to realize far more than we do that the note we 
strike in our homes is as vitally important as the teachings by which 
we rule our children—more important, if anything. ‘Teachings are ofttimes 
forgotten by the young, but impressions self-made or self-gotten are 
ineffaceable. For this reason, if not for our own self-respect as a 
people, we should stop this pernicious sham and imitation: this building 
of a cross between a Swiss chalet and an Italian villa, and getting neither, 
when we might and should copy the fine, simple model of the old Colonial 
frame house of New England, or the solid stone or brick homesteads of the 
first settlers of Pennsylvania or Maryland. Instead of littering up our 
houses with tawdry imitations of Persian rugs; with old daubs in oils that 
we try to pass off as old paintings of which we have no honest understanding ; 
of “ancient family plate” that is imitation silver; with invented or created 
family crests; with cheap, bright bric-a-brac; with velvet hangings that are 
cotton; with teakwood furniture that has not an ounce of teakwood in it— 
let us be honest and buy only the real articles even if we have to get cheaper 
woods and cheaper materials. We should not tolerate lies in our furniture 
any more than in our children. Let us not forget that these silent lessons 
of sham sink deeper into a child’s mind and heart than we dream of, and that 
their poison does its work through manhood to old age. No child can 
develop a true simplicity of nature when the home of his parents is stifled 
by shams. 

= 

GREAT Many PEOPLE ARE NEEDLESSLY ANXIOUS about their manners. 
Having been “home folks” all their lives, contentedly and usefully 
rounding out their days among kindred and neighbors who love and under- 
stand them and share their standards, they are prone, when they make a 
rare excursion into another atmosphere, to a painful self-consciousness 
which spoils their pleasure. Now, travel is not at all necessary to culture ; 
some of the finest culture the world has ever seen owed nothing to travel. 
But there is one comfortable result of travel, and that is the assurance it 
gives that people are pretty much alike. The superficial traveler may be 
impressed by “how different” things abroad are from those at home, but 
the wise observer is always being newly made aware how much the same 
are things the world over. So with the gift of tongues: one of the best 
services it does for us is to show how much in common different peoples 
have when they can understand each other. History is another help: the 
deeper into the past the student delves, the more wonderfully he realizes 
how little time has altered human nature. And as for exalted rank and 
superior talents, it seems as if every one ought to enjoy the advantage of 
informal association with at least one celebrity, if only to prove how little real 

difference fame or splendor makes. 

Knowing these things keeps one delightfully free from that diffidence 
which prevents many persons from appearing well in strange society and 


‘from getting that best of the stranger which he can give only to one with 


whom he can be at ease. When it comes to manners, there are very few 
things, after all, that are essential, and more people make an awkward appear- 
ance because they are too concerned about their manners than err in the 
other extreme. An absorbed interest in another individual, an eager desire 
to learn how his experience of life corroborates or transcends our own, a 
sweet willingness to give of our best toward the pleasurableness of the 
occasion—these are much better beginnings in good manners than are all 
the etiquette books in creation. ‘The way to enjoy other people is to think 
as little as possible of any points in which they may differ from us, and as 
much as possible of the many points in which they must resemble us. 
And as for which fork to eat fish with, and whether to leave one card or 
two, and what to say to a hostess when presented—what folly to agonize 
one’s self into a cold perspiration over these things, when if we but knew 
the truth we should find that about four-fifths of those present had no 
more settled convictions on the subject than we. And if we could see the 
knowing fifth neatly roped off from the rest we should find fewer of the 
great, the interesting, the delightful among them than among the others. 
Great men eat with the wrong fork quite as often as do shy girls from the 
country. 


NE or THE STRANGE THINGS ABouT OuR AMERICAN LIFE is that the 
American man is usually far more conservative than the average 
American woman. The American woman is usually infinitely more ready 
than is the American man to throw away every worn-out belonging, be it a 
cloak, a custom, oreven a creed. ‘Take the average girl, and she starts out 
in life nowadays meaning to get the best out of it for herself in these modern 
conditions, and she does not mean to be hampered by things which will 
clog her steps, merely because her fathers held them sacred. If she is 
going upward who can blame her? But is she going upward? Of 
course, the settlement of such questions is for the individual to decide. 
No one can decide for us whether the shattering of old faiths and customs 
is wise or foolish for us; whether the old habits and manners are still alive 
with genuine truth and beauty, or are only empty husks. 

But now take the men, and you will find, oddly enough, that they have 
retained certain old prejudices which many women long ago discarded 
with contempt. A man, for example, in spite of interminable arguments 
in proof of the equal independence and strength of his wife and daughter, 
in his soul secretly believes them to be of a sex which he was sent into the 
world to protect and defend. It colors all his opinions. He prefers a 
gentle,courteous,even shy manner in a woman to the loud, brilliant asser- 
tion of ability for which so many girls strive. He would always rather see 
his daughter carefully escorted home. ‘The dead-latch key of the bachelor 
maid irks his soul within him. When his first child came he begrudged 
every hour in which its mother left it for her social duties or club work, 
though he said nothing. He might have been careless about his own relig- 
ious duties, but he wished his wife to go regularly to church. He always 
was glad when he found her reading the Bible, and would wait reverently 
at night until she had taught the child its prayers. He secretly believed 
himself inferior to her, and that she was sent into his life to lead him to 
higher thoughts and ideals, and to bring her child into the world that she 
might lead him there also. 

To this creed the average man clings. The question is: Is he right in 
his old-fashioned belief? Or is it only the worn-out superstition of a 
bygone age, worthless and unmeaning? Are men wrong? Or, are women 
right ? 

+ 


VERY One WHO HAS THE WELFARE OF THE WoRLD AT HEART is 
keenly concerned about the world’s leisure, and nearly every one 
thinks he knows how some other people ought better to employ their spare 
time. But the regulation of other people’s pleasures is a sorry undertaking; 
about the only result, usually, is friction, and even if the effort could result 
otherwise nothing worth while could be accomplished. One of the chief 
uses of leisure is the test to which it puts our freedom to choose what we 
shall do: nobody ought to take this freedom from us, and nobody but our- 
selves can turn it to our advantage. In many ways the use we make of our 
free time is a better evidence of our real quality than the way we do our 
work. Most of us work under rules which make accomplishment easy 
for us. Not all of us are as grateful for this as we ought to be, and some 
are even so far from realizing how much easier restraint makes many things 
for them that the moment they are freed from that restraint they hasten to 
avail themselves of a freedom that leads to license. This is sadly notice- 
able in big cities, crowded with young people who have gone thither from 
the country and from small towns to earn their living. Some of them have 
left home as much to get out from under parental restraint as for any earnest 
desire to get on in the world. But employers never want this latter class. 
It is not always that their humanitarian interest is so great, but that their hard 
experience of commercial life has taught them the worthlessness of such 
“help.” Many great business houses now exercise a certain watchfulness 
over the leisure time of their employees. Some firms go so far as to pro- 
vide positive safeguards for their young men and women; others attain a 
negative influence only, and discharge any employee who is found to be 
making dangerous use of his leisure. For the quality of our idleness tells, 
very soon, on the quality of our work, and most of us measure up, at last, 
to the level of our pleasures. 
; + 


’ | ‘HERE 1s an Epitor IN THE SoutH who may well be taken as a 
model by thousands of other editors. He is the editor of “The 
News,” published at Monroe, in Louisiana. Last year, when two bills 
requiring “ patent-medicine” manufacturers to print their formulas on their 
labels were pending before the Louisiana Legislature, he received the 
following letter: 
News, Monroe, La. TOLEDO, OHIO, May 22, 1906. 
Gentlemen : Should bills introduced by Senator Wingate and Representative 
Smith become. laws they will force us to discontinue advertising in your State. 
Your prompt attention regarding these bills we believe would be of mutual 
benefit. 
We would respectfully call attention to contract which we have with you at 
present. Respectfully, CHENEY MEDICINE COMPANY. 


But this editor was not to be caught in this way. He forthwith printed 
the letter given above and another of similar purport, in his paper, and 
then tacked on to them this direct-from-the-shoulder editorial answer : 


Nay, Pauline, not if ‘‘The News” loses every patent-medicine advertising 
contract it now has and never gets another; not even if the loss of the business 
brings the sheriff and “‘The News” goes under the hammer. 

Indeed, ‘‘The News” thinks these bills are meritorious and in the interest 
of the public health, and, instead of asking our Senators and Representatives 
to vote against them, will ask them to vote for them. They should also vote 
for a pure-food law. 

“The News” does not think that all patent medicines are impure, bad and 
¢ injurious, but it is convinced by ample evidence that many are, and the people 
should know the good from the bad—they should know what they swallow. 

Many fake patent-medicine concerns are selling harmful, even poisonous 
nostrums, without conscience, unmindful and not caring about the fat grave- 
yards they are making so long as the dollars pour in to them, and the honest 
ones should welcome a law that will drive the dishonest ones out of business and 
safeguard and protect the lives of the people. It is the duty, the sacred duty, of 
the Legislature to pass such a law. The value of patent-medicine formulas 
cannot be set up against the lives of the people. All of them put together are not 
worth the life of a single citizen of Louisiana. 
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“Merry as Crickets, Coming Home 
Through the Rain” 


. . . in honor of my 
sixteenth birthday, and 
were merry as crickets, 
coming home late through the rain. Fanny walked with Mr. J., 
whom we had met for the first time, and I with Mr. F., whom I had 
seen once or twice before, at Amy’s, and who is very good-looking 
and fond of dress. I wore my peach-colored gown, which he pro- 
fessed to admire, but not more, I fancied, than his own new waist- 
coat, which was of some striped material, yellow and brown, and 
the latest New York creation, as he took some pains to inform my 
ignorance. I replied that I could not say so much for my peachblow 
gown, which I had made myself, whereupon Mr. J., who had 
overheard us, drawled out something about ‘‘a happier origin,’’ at 
which we all laughed — but I thought that it nettlked Mr. F. Mr. J. 
looks, always, as if he were about to say something droll, so that 
whether or not he really does so, one is ready to burst out laughing, 
and two or three times during the evening I laughed when he hadn’t 
said anything at all. ‘* What is it that amuses you?”’ he inquired 
gravely, handing me the macaroons. ‘‘ Why,”’ said I, ‘‘ at what 
you were thinking, Mr. J.’”’ And then he challenged me: ‘* What 
was | thinking?’’ I only laughed, ‘‘ I’m sure I don’t know,” and 
blushed for my silliness. But afterward he confessed in a lower 
tone, ‘‘ 1 was thinking about Mr. F.’s vest.’’ ‘‘ Then that’s what I 
was laughing at,’’ said I. 


Aprit 7—Shopping. Too tired to write a line. 

ApriL 8— Shopping again. 

ApRIL 9— Shopping. 

APRIL lo— 

ApRIL 11— We had an argument tonight about Easter. Father 
remarked that he had always believed it to be a festival of the 
Resurrection, but that on maturer reflection he had come to the con- 
clusion that it was only a kind of saint’s day, after all. ‘‘ Who zs 
the patron saint of milliners?”’ he inquired. That started Fanny. 
I never could argue, so I held my peace. Besides, I had a good 
deal to think of, as I simply can’t decide whether to have a wing or 
a rosette, for I’m not quite sure that it is right to wear wings at all. 
If one looks at it from the bird’s point of view, why, that is ove 
thing ; but suppose one is zo¢ a bird — what then? 


APRIL 13— Florence and Amy called today to take me to the 
concert, and as we were going in whom should we see but Mr. J., 
who was there to report it for the ‘‘ Gazette.’’ ‘‘ Now,’’ said he to 
Amy, ‘‘ I wish you would be so kind as to hold up your hand when 
she takes high C. I can sing low C myself, when I have a cold, but 
it’s the other I’m after, and it is very important that I should know 
when. In fact, her notice depends on it. You understand.’’ Amy 
was horrified, though she promised faithfully, but when Madame 
Gatti did sing high C the poor child was so transported that she 
forgot all about Mr. J., and when she remembered him, five minutes 
later, she was so flustered, I suppose, that she held up her hand, and 
he nodded across the intervening aisle, and wrote furiously in his 
notebook, in spite of her frantic signs to him that it was not high C 
at all! It was a recitative in fact, and, oh dear! Amy was in a dread- 
ful state till she could see him afterward and explain. But he never 
turned a hair. It didn’t make a particle of difference with his 
report, he said, for any journalist could write up a concert if he had 
the program. 


APRIL 23—Mr. J. told me this evening that he saw me on Easter 
morning at Saint John’s. I asked him what he thought of the ser 
mon, but he could not seem to remember it, though he liked my 
bonnet very much, he said. 


May 3—Mr. J. called this evening and, Fanny being out, I got to 
know him very much better than before. I find that he is far more 
serious than one would think. He talked very beautifully of the 
responsibilities of young men and women to uphold the ideals of 
Washington, Jefferson and our other ancestors, until, I declare, I felt 
ashamed of myself. He liked girls to be fine housewives, he said — 
to know how to sew— which made me not a little proud, remember- 
ing my peach-colored gown. To be sure, Mamma did make the 
collar and set in the sleeves, but I did the rest. And he likes girls to 
know how to bake and manage, as their great-grandmothers did, in 
all of which I agreed most heartily, though a little ruefully, too, when 
I thought of the cake I was about to offer him. I warned him that it 
was sad, but he said he detested your fluffy cakes ; there was no meat 
in them —nothing to chew. He took three pieces when I brought it 


in, and then Fanny came home, and he refused to be serious any 
onger, 


May 5—I made the loveliest light chicken-patties today, and 
tomorrow I am going to try gingerbread @ /a Valley Forge, a new 
kind that I never heard of before, but the name attracted me. I shall 
try a new dish every day except Sunday, and in that way I ought to 
€ a very good cook in time. Think of it!—three hundred different 
ishes in a single year! Which only goes to show that there is really 
no excuse for a woman’s not being a capital housewife. 

May 6—I know now why it is called Valley Forge. Father was 
awtully funny pretending he was a blacksmith. 


d 


. May 17—It seems a shame that we girls should spend our time 
in dress and dancing when the world is full of such dreadful misery. 

n interview with the Commissioner of the Poor in the ‘‘ Gazette”’ 
tonight (by Mr. J.) shows that dozens of families are in distress on 
account of the April floods and the factories shutting down, and 
there Was one most pathetic instance of a little waif. Think of all this 

appening, not in the wintertime at all, but in lovely May, when, as 
Mr. J. Says, no one thinks of the poor. He called this evening, and I 
Was positively ashamed to have him find me in my new flowered 


a He kept looking at it as he told me of that poor little 
1id, 


Between the Lines 
The Diary of a Young Girl 


By Roy Rolfe Gilson, Author of “In the Morning Glow,” “Katrina,” etc. 
Drawings by Herman Pfeiffer 


AUTHOR’S NOTE — An old account-book diary, bound in cobwebs, was discovered not long 
ago in a Western garret. Holding it close to the panes of a spider-haunted window, in the 
waning light of an autumn afternoon, there was found in its neatly-written lines, and between 
them, the kind of story in which young girls press rose-leaves, as this girl did, and half con- 
fess what may never come to anything half so lovely as such merest dreaming. Pages 
are missing. How the romance ended, or who she was who once kept this yellow, mice- 
frayed journal with such tender care — every “i” dotted, every “t” crossed, even in her 
pensive and ecstatic entries —no one knows at the Four Corners where the old house 
stands. Strange, as it seems, that so intimate a history should ever have been preserved at 
all, it may be argued cheerfully that its untold ending was a happy one, else its fair author, 
like other diarists of all such secret and perilous matters, would have given up proofs and 
petals to be danced away with, into oblivion, by the elves of fire. 


May 27— Last night Fanny and I went to the Park Street Mission, 
where Henry reported an eloquent address by the Rev. Micah B. 
Grow. It was most inspiring, and by the time we came home my 
handkerchief was wringing wet. 

May 28—I have gone over my wardrobe and have decided to 
give my old things to the Park Street Mission. And I am going to 
set apart one-tenth of my pocket-money for charity. Henry was 
much pleased when he heard of my resolution, but begged me never 
to part with my peachblow gown, which he said was so becoming. 


May 30—Mr. F. called tonight in his striped vest. I never 
thought him so insipid before. He talked of society till I fairly 
yawned in his face. How little he knows of the great world seething 
about him with struggles and disappointments and sin and sorrow! 


JUNE 6—It seems strange that a man like Henry, engrossed in 


all that is high and noble in the world, should find the time or interest 
to talk so much with a foolish girl like me. If it were Fanny I 
could understand, for Fanny is far more intellectual, as her argu- 
ments with Henry only go to prove. If Fanny ventures to disagree 
with me he takes my part, always, no matter what I say or how 
foolish it may be. He does it out of kindness, I suppose, knowing 
very well that Fanny is perfectly able to care for herself— which 
sometimes pleases me, when I think of it, but at other times makes 
me a littlesad. But I am proud of Fanny, she is so quick and clever, 
while I’m always blundering. I told Henry so, but he spoke most 
cheerfully. Knowledge, he said, was a very valuable and noble thing 
in its way, but, after all, it was a stiff, prim kind of flower—a kind of 
sunflower, he called it, and not to be compared, for instance, with 
the lovely rose—or something to that effect, for I cannot recall his 
words now, though I know that they were very pretty to listento. He 
has the poetical way of speaking sometimes, which makes me 
believe that he writes poetry, though he will not confess. 





JuNE 8—I am reading ‘‘ The History of Our Constitution ’’ and 
‘* Social Life in the Middle Ages,’’ two very interesting books which 
I had never noticed before in Father’s library, though they were 
large enough, Heaven knows. It was Henry who first called my 
attention to them. 


JUNE 14—Tonight Henry showed me some beautiful verses he 
has written, beginning ‘‘ Maiden with the tender eyes.’? They 
remind me so much of Tennyson. I knew he could write poetry, 
and I was so delighted that he gave me the verses, signed and dated, 
and even Fanny, who does not care for poetry at all, had to admit 
that they were very musical. 


JUNE 20—Tonight I sang for Henry ‘‘ The Garden of Sleep,”’ 
and ‘‘ Allan Water,’’ and his favorite, ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” and other little 
Scotch tunes, of which he is passionately fond, and then Fanny and 
I begged him to sing. I was sure he could, having such a melodious 
speaking voice, but he refused at first, and it was only after we had all 
three sung together that he overcame his shyness and said he would 
try. He tried several, but most of them were either too high or too 
low for him, and, after all, it is in poetry, I find, that he excels. 


Jury 4-—After the exercises we took our luncheon to Perry’s 
Grove, where we stayed till sunset, sitting on the grass by the lake 
and watching the children playing all about us. I walked a little 
while, apart, communing with Nature. How beautiful it is at sunset, 
when the shadows and soft, lovely colorings tone down the harsher 
things, and the dear old world seems to be what it used to be, long, 
long ago, when people did what the poets write of. Yet it is then 
that the glowing in the soul finds fellowship with the eventide, and 
tears arise unbidden to the eyes. 


JuLy 6—I do not know how it is, but I am not so heedless as I] 
used to be. I am sorrier for the world, and sometimes it seems to 
me that to be a sweet-faced nun, going about and doing good among 
the poor and needy, would be the most beautiful life of all. 


Juty 8—Tomorrow we go to the farm to remain till September. 
I do not know how it is, but, while I used to be so eager for the 
country that I could scarcely wait for the day to come, this year I do 
not seem to care at all. The town is lovelier this season than I have 
ever seen it, the trees are so green and the parks are enchanting; 
and then, too, the weather this summer has been so much pleasanter 
than in former years. I have received a beautiful volume of Tenny- 
son’s poems as a parting gift. 

July 9—At the farm. We arrived this evening. Hiram met us 
at the station and Queen and Peggy carried us swiftly to Meadowland. 
The roads are so dusty I was almost choked. Hiram insists that it 
is not any dryer than usual this year, but I never remember the 
country so parched and powdered. I was simply covered. Susan 
gave us a hearty greeting and had a bountiful supper ready, though | 
was not in good spirits or appetite at all, on account of the dust. 


Juty 13—I should never be content to remain in the country for 
any great length of time, it is so deathly still. One would not mind 
the days so much, but the long evenings with the mournful music of 
the crickets and katydids would drive me distracted, I verily believe. 
There is nothing to do here but talk, talk, talk, talk, and 1 must con- 
fess that gossip tires me dreadfully, it is so belittling. How much 
more profitable it is to converse of higher things! 


Ju_ty 16—Father was talking tonight of retiring to the farm. I 
was so provoked with him. Fancy, giving up all one’s friends of a 
iifetime and coming out here to this lonely spot for the blessed privi- 
lege of associating with barnyard fowls! Such things may be all 
well enough for older people, ready to settle down and live mostly 
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What Good Piano-Playing Calls For 


As Told to William Armstrong by Ignace Jan Paderewski 


Epitor’s Note — This article by the great pianist was very carefully prepared. 
to paper. Then Mr. Paderewski went carefully over the manuscript. 


It was told by him to Mr. William Armstrong, who transferred the thoughts 
The article may, therefore, be said to represent 


‘ Mr. Paderewski’s exact views on piano-playing prepared under the most careful conditions. 


7 

MQHE first requisite to ar a really 

ood pianist is talent. I will say this, 
owever: that, given good tuition, 
any one with the ability to work, and 
application to it, can learn to play; 
but it will not be artistic. Nearly 
every one has talent for 
something, and the great 





be reversed —that is, hold the hand lower toward the 
thumb, and higher toward the little finger. By observ- 
ing this position you will already be partially prepared 
for the passing of the fingers over the thumb, and have 
also, as in the case of the first position mentioned, a 
shorter distance to go to strike the keys. 


In playing the lower notes on the keyboard its change 
should be still more frequent, because of the slow vibra- 
tions and the thickness of the tone in that part of the 
instrument. 
The manner of holding the wrist should be individual, 
according to the need ate pupil, and must be decided 
by the teacher. Some play quick octaves 
and staccato passages by holding the wrist 





point is to discover that talent, to give 


very high, while others employ a method 





it a fair trial in cultivation, and to stick 
to its development. If your talent is not 


exactly the opposite. __ 
Facility in octave-playing is not a matter 





for music then find out in what branch 


of strength, for often players who have 





it lies. Money—and time, which is still 
more precious, as it can never be regained 
—will be saved, the whole life turned into 
another channel and its usefulness will be 
increased. 

But lack of energy or inclination for hard 
work must not be confounded with lack of 
talent. There are many with talent who 
are too lazy to work; such would not make 
success in any art, no matter how great 
their aptitude. For this there is no excuse ; 
any one can — energy. 

The first quality for the piano student is 
a natural musical gift, and then for-its culti- 
vation the energy for hard work, and the 
important requirement of a good, thorough 
teacher. In this last the responsibility of a 
choice rests with parents, whose indiffer- 
ence or lack of insight may wreck the best 
prospects. 


The Sane Way to Study the Piano 


HE sane, healthy way to study the piano 

is to apply one’s thought directly to the 
work, laid out methodically by the teacher, 
fora certain length of time every day. That 
length of time depends entirely upon the 
future that the student may decide upon. 
If she takes up music as a professional four 
hours daily should be given to study; if 





as an amateur, two hours is enough. In 
both cases the divisions of time devoted to 








quick movement in octaves have not much 
strength. Of course there are exceptions, 
such as Rubinstein, who had wrist fluency, 
lightness and endurance. 


Position and Relaxation at the Piano 


NE of the most important things in 

piano-playing is relaxation, thoroughly. 
natural ease of attitude, and absolute 
absence of stiffness or rigidity in sitting at 
the instrument. Before the study of tech- 
nique is begun ease of attitude in the player 
must be fixed by the teacher. 

Poses and nervous movements cannot be 
too zealously guarded against. Many pro- 
fessionals might well practice before a mir- 
ror to observe themselves. The effect of 
even beautiful playing is spoiled by gri- 
maces and restless bodily movements. 

Only too many think that they display a 
vast deal of feeling if they make frequent 
ritardandi and long pauses on single notes. 
I would call this over-sentimentalism simply 
the abuse of rhythm. The only way to 
avoid this is to keep as strictly as possible 
to the rhythm and the tempo. Nothing is 
to be gained by such affectations but distor- 
tion of the composer’s ideas. Under this 
same head comes the exaggeration of the 
rubato, so deplorably frequent in the play- 





ing of Chopin. This springs from the same 











practice should be not less than one hour. 





mistaken notion that it adds feeling and 
character. As in the first case, the only 











The fault most general, not only with girl 





remedy of the fault is to stick closely to 





students, but with professionals, is the sit- 
ting at the piano as a pastime instead of 
working seriously. There is no instrument 
that offers such inducement to idle away time as the 
piano. Instead of taking the study of it as a very earnest 
one many fall into the way of looking upon it as an 
amusement, idling away hours in passing agreeably from 
one thing to another. These misspent hours end in a 
smattering of knowledge, and a certain amount of faulty 
fluency, of no solid use when it comes to practical 
application. 


The Things that Constitute Technique 


F COURSE, in playing the piano the fundamental 

factor is technique, but that word technique in- 
cludes everything. It includes not only dexterity, as 
many mistakenly think, but also touch, rhythmic pre- 
cision and pedaling. That combination is what I call 
technical equipment. 

I consider it my duty to say why I mean that true 
technique comprises everything. There are good artists 
who have only one or two of those factors of it that I 
have named. They may have good facility and strength, 
but no rhythm, and no knowledge of how to use the 
pedals. In this class it would be easy to find many 
great artists whose incomplete sseumend of all that goes 
to make technique would confirm what I have said. 
Again, some have all but the beautiful tone. The true 
technique is not made up of one or more of its necessary 
factors, but it must comprise them all, and each de- 
mands its special training and study : dexterity, rhythm, 
correct pedaling and tone. 

In speaking, then, on the subject of piano-playing, 
what should first be considered are these very factors of 
technique and how to get them. 


How to Secure Finger Dexterity 


E fpne length of time to be devoted daily to finger dex- 
terity depends upon what stage of technical develop- 
ment the student is in. For those who have the fingers 
already prepared, naturally less time is required, and 
more may be given to the study of pieces. But, no mat- 
ter what stage of progress the student has reached, one 
hour daily of this branch of technique is indispensable. 

First, begin your study each day with the five-finger 
exercises and the scales. Play them slowly, very legato, 
and with a deep touch, giving particular attention in the 
scales to the passing of the thumb under the hand, and 
of the hand over the thumb. The real secret of playing 
rapid, brilliant scales is this quick, quiet passing of thumb 
and hand, and by it many difficulties may be avoided. 

The position of the hand in this is of great importance. 
In playing up the scale with the right hand, and in play- 
ing down the scale with the left, the part of the hand 
toward the thumb should be held considerably higher 
than the part toward the little finger. Thus, by raising 
the inner part of the hand, next to the thumb, and drop- 
ping the outer part, next to the little finger, there is more 
room for the thumb to pass under the fingers unob- 
structed and easily. 

In coming down the scale with the right hand, and in 
going up with the left, the position of the hand should 


FROM THE ORAWING BY SIR PHILIP BURNE-JONES 


Ignace Jan Paderewski 


These positions of the hand are of utmost importance 
not only in scales, but also in acquiring fluency in 
arpeggios, and in passage-playing of all kinds. 


Thick Fingers Acquire the Best Touch 


ITH many the quality of tone is inborn, and con- 

nected with a natural sense of musical beauty. 
This depends, too, in great measure upon the construc- 
tion of the hand and fingers. People with thick fingers 
have a natural tone, and consequently little difficulty in 
developing a beautiful touch. Others will have to work 
a great deal under good direction before they acquire 
that same beautiful tone. In the latter case the practic- 
ing of slow passages with a deep touch, and without 
lifting the fingers very high, is most important. At the 
same time each separate tone should be listened to and 
its quality noted. The position of the hand in training 
depends on its natural construction, and requires indi- 
vidual treatment. For instance, in training, the strong 
hand with the thick fingers may be held even, with the 
knuckles down, while the weak hand with long fingers 
should be held with the back ball-shaped or arched, with 
the knuckles up. 

In the training of the hand a great fault is very common, 
not only among amateurs, but even among professionals, 
and that is the bending out of the first joints of the 
fingers where their cushions touch the key. Such a 
position of the finger, its point bent out, makes the 
getting of a good tone impossible. Students and teachers 
should pay great attention to the ‘‘ breaking down”? of 
the last joints of the fingers ; it is a difficulty that must be 
settled in the very beginning. 1 even goso far as to say 
that those whose finger-joints ‘‘ break down”’ should 
not play the piano unless they have energy enough to 
correct the fault, and it can be corrected. 

The ability of producing a legato may be acquired 
by two means: First by careful fingering, and second, 
by the use of the pedal. In the first case the quick, 
careful passing of the thumb under the fingers is the 
practical factor, always studying slowly, with a deep 
touch, and listening closely to the binding together of 
the notes. In the second case the judicious use of the 
pedal is the aim. 


The Use of the Pedal 


S A HINT to amateurs, I would say that it is a mistake 

to be afraid to use the pedal in playing scales. In 
quick scales the pedal may be most effectively used to 
give brilliance and color, but only under a certain rule. 
Use it on the unimportant notes —that is, on the central 
portion of the scale— but never on the important or clos- 
ing notes. By this plan you give brilliance and color to 
the quick, passing notes leading up to the climax, then, 
by shutting the pedal off, the final and important notes 
ring out with an added value, clear, firm and effective. 
It would take a volume to tell all about the pedal, 
but these two things are the fundamental principles of 
its uses to work upon, and need a very careful applica- 
tion. Change the pedal with every change of harmony. 


both rhythm and tempo. 

I ama believer in discipline. As long asa 
student is enjoying the advice of a teacher 
she should follow his directions absolutely. Any one 
who would insist upon her own interpretation daeld not 
have a teacher. If she thus imposes upon the teacher, 
and he gives in, the lossis hers. Ateacher, of even asmall 
reputation, represents a system, and it is of the greatest 
importance in any kind of work to have a system. 


My Recommendation of Technical Studies 


S TECHNICAL studies | recommend Czerny’s Opus 
740, and Clementi’s Gradus ad Parnassum, the 
Tausig edition. The Czerny is pure technique, and the 
Clementi is extensive and brilliant. These, together 
with some special finger exercises by the teacher, suited 
to the individual need of the pupil, will, for a considerable 
time, be quite sufficient in the way of purely technical 
studies. Afterward the Wohltemperirte Clavier by 
Bach, indispensable in training the independence of the 
fingers and the tone, should be taken up, and in due 
course the studies by Chopin. 

I do not believe in the clavier as a help to the student, 
because by it she loses the possibility of controlling 
her playing. Its help will be not for her, but for her 
neighbors —it will keep her from disturbing them. 

It is only by playing the scales with strong accent, and 
the slower the better, that precision and independence 
of the fingers are acquired. First play the scale through, 
accenting the notes according to the natural rhythm. 
Then, as in speech, let the accent fall upon the weak 
note instead of upon the strong one, and play the scale, 
accenting every second note ; afterward place the accent 
upon every third note, then upon every fourth, This 
gives absolute command of the fingers, and is the only 
way to acquire it. 


Some Good Compositions to Study 


HE piano is so rich in literature for the student at 
every stage of her advancement that a book would 
be required to give a list of ail the works open to selec- 
tion. To give a partial catalogue would only mean to 
slight a vast number of works equally worthy of mention. 
I shall confine myself to naming some composers who, 
in the general run of study, would be of advantage to thie 
student, and yet are neglected. First of all I should 
advise Mozart, because, nowadays, with our modern 
nerves and excitement, it becomes difficult to play with 
calm and simplicity. And these are the qualities that 
are required by Mozart. 

Of neglected older composers one of the greatest of 
them all is Mendelssohn, whose Songs Without Words 
are of such admirable use in acquiring a singing quality 
of tone, and whose style of writing for the piano is 0! 
the best. Then, too, for brilliancy of technique I should 
advise Weber. 

For advanced pianists I would recommend the playing 
of Moszkowski among the modern composers. H's 
compositions from the pianistic and pedagogic point 0! 
view are perfect, and it is my conviction that it is scarcely 
possible to imagine a more perfect ‘‘c/avier Satz"? than 
Moszkowski gives us. 
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“When I Meditate on Thee in the Night Watches” 


Illustrating the Sixty-third Psalm 
By W. L. Taylor 


“My mouth shall praise Thee with joyful lips: when I remember 
Thee upon my bed, and meditate on Thee in the night watches. 
Because Thou hast been my help, therefore in the shadow of This is the last of a series of pictures illustrating passages from 
Thy wings will I rejoice.” the Psalms, which Mr. Taylor has painted for The Journal. 
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For the Sake of Her Children 


By Dorothy Lowe 


Epitor’s Notge—This is the true story of a woman’s struggles as told by herself, showing a picture of one of the many brave fights that are being 


waged by women all over this broad land. The account is well worth reading. 


It should make those women who are more fortunately placed more 


appreciative of their blessings, and prove to those who think their lots are hard that harder lots than theirs exist, are battled against and 
overcome. This is the fine note in this story: that the writer was determined to master obstacles before which thousands of women would have fallen. 


9)! WAS just three years ago last Septem- 
2 ber that I found myself alone in our little 
oy cottage in the suburbs of a busy Northern 

city confronted with the problem of what 






to do to earna living. 1 took inventory 
of my stock : my home, two hands, two 
pate | children and plenty of courage— 
that was all. During the summer | had kept a few 
boarders, a cow and chickens, and had contrived to go 
out a day or two each week to sew, but with the hardest 
work and the closest economy I had not been able to 
keep out of debt. The boarders were gone. I was too 
far out for them in winter and they had sought quarters 
downtown. The same objection had to be met when I 
considered sewing. I might as well have been on a 
farm. I still owed two hundred dollars on my piano, 
and there were numerous small bills | had been unable 
to meet during the summer months. 

Winter was on our heels and something had to be 
done at once. I rented my home for fifteen dollars a 
month and moved downtown with the idea of sewing or 
keeping boarders. After unsuccessful attempts to do 
both I found myself absolutely penniless and without 
means of support. : 

By forcing a settlement with a friend (?) who had in- 
vested (?) some money for me I came into possession 
of a few hundred dollars, enough to pay the small bills 
and keep the wolf from the door for a time; but what 
then? I must keep the home together for the sake of 
the children. Keeping a home means a regular income 
from some source, and for me a steady income meant 
permanent employment and a regular salary. Then I 
must fit myself for some special work. 


ex 


tt rent from our home must pay our rent downtown, 
and to find a place where we could live for that small 
rent was not an easy task, but after searching the city over 
for two weeks I came upon a small basement flat for 
seventeen dollars. It was complete in all its appoint- 
ments, steam-heat, gas, bath, etc., and after I had 
considered the saving in fuel and carfare I swallowed 
the big lump in my throat at the = of living half 
under ground like a rat, and the children and I were 
soon settled for the winter. It was then the first of 
December, and until after the holidays I had plenty of 
sewing and needlework, but well I knew that a dull 
season would follow and something must be done. I 
thought it all out, as I sat with 7 sewing by the one 
little window that afforded any sunshine, and studied the 
situation in all its phases. 

I am naturally domestic in my tastes and inclinations, 
inheriting the Southern prejudice against women’s work- 
ing as wage-earners, and I thought, ‘‘ Oh, if I could 
> stay at home and work!’’ I felt as if I would even 
be willing to live in that dark, dingy little basement 
always, if only I might escape the going down into the 
busy, noisy, heartless city day after day to work. But 
where would be our living? 

I had half decided on taking a stenographic course. 
Could I do it? There was not enough money left to 

ay for all our expenses and my tuition in the school. 
[would have to earn at least a part of our livirig. I was 
far from strong and the summer’s work had told on me 
severely. There was the five-room flat to be kept 
clean, and what a dirty place it was! They burned soft 
coal in the great furnace in an adjoining room, and the 
soot drifted in at the windows and doors and covered 
the carpets and the furniture, and even our faces and our 
clothes were black from it. There were the children to 
be cared for. They had always been well cared for and 
I was determined they should never feel their loss. 
Their clothes must be kept clean and mended, and their 
meals must be cooked— in short, I would have to be 
housekeeper, wage-earner, mother, maid and student 
in one, for the home must be kept at all hazards. 


ax 


AM not afraid of work. I was always a busy woman, 

even when there was no need for me to be, but I realized 
that if I were to succeed in what I had planned I should 
have to work as I had never thought I could work, and 
endure everything. Could I doit? One sleepless night 
I lay on a cot in the little alcove trying to weigh m 
strength against this great undertaking and all that it 


would mean to me, for I knew that once I had under- 


taken it nothing could turn me aside. I looked at a 
picture of 4 father that hung on the wall opposite the 
cot. It was from him I had inherited my strong will, my 
determination—or was it merely stubbornness? The 
big, black eyes in that picture seemed to look straight 
into mine, and I knew that if that picture could speak it 
would say, ‘‘ Are you going to give up? Are you going 
to let your children suffer? Do you acknowledge 
yourself helpless, beaten?’’ And just as if it had asked 
me those questions I answered ‘‘ No,” and the beginning 
of February found me duly installed as student in one of 
the business colleges of the city and deep in the intrica- 
cies of shorthand. 

How I worked those days! I ache now when I think 
of it. How I planned for every minute of the day from 
seven o’clock in the morning until two the next morning. 
I hardly knew when I heard the clock strike whether it 
was morning or afternoon, as I lived and worked by 
gaslight day or night. I learned to apply my shorthand 
methods to my housekeeping. I rose exactly at seven 
o’clock every morning, prepared our breakfast, put the 
parlor and bedrooms in order and saw the children 
dressed for school. And some mornings there was even 
time to play an accompaniment to the youngster’s rag- 
time on his mandolin and to hum it all the way down to 


the college. It was eighteen blocks away. I knew the 
walk would do me good and there was carfare to be 
thought of, so I walked the distance three times a day, 
riding one way at noon to save time, so I could get 
home in time to give the children a warm luncheon. 
The school closed at three-thirty and at four I was at 
home ready for the evening’s work. 


ax 


USUALLY sewed till six o’clock. Then I would give 
my attention unreservedly to the kitchen and dining- 
room, cooking our evening meal, washing the dishes that 
had been piling up in the sink all day, mopping up the 
soot and coal-dust from the hardwood floors, cutting out 
arments for the next day’s sewing, or perhaps washing. 
lanned a long way ahead with my work, then dis- 
missing everything else I gave my whole attention to 
the task in hand, giving it just the time I had planned to 
give it, no more, no less. Often I would begin to wash 
at eight o’clock at night, and at eleven I would hang 
the clothes on a line stretched five times across the 
dining-room. The steam-heat dried them very quickly, 








A Bit of Stone 


By Gertrude Huntington McGiffert 


’*T’WAS long ago —their very race is gone, 
Their place and part in those dim days unknown, 

Their daily life, so sweet, so hard, so high, 

Traced only in this sculptured bit of stone. 
He the austere, deep-thoughted, kindly man, 

And she responsive, gracious, rich with life — 
Here hand in hand they wait the centuries, 

Faithful, serene, courageous — husband, wife. 


Perchance in gardens decked with ancient gods 
And rich with trophies of a conquered state 
He walked, and arduously wrought those laws 
We reverence yet, whose greatness made Rome great. 
Else why this fine worn brow deep-lined with thought, 
This strong, stern air of habit to command, 
Force the decisive moment, bend men’s minds, 
Quicken and calm mad pulses with his hand? 


And she, his wife, was she a helpmate true, 

And proud to bear his sons and daughters? Yea, 
Her face is sweetly wise with motherhood, 

As those who o’er dear children watch and pray. 
And did her dreams of those old future days 

Come true? Were her sons brave, her daughters 

chaste? 

And doth that heritage of nobleness 

Come down the years with neither loss nor waste ? 


Had she perception, gifts of sympathy 
And kindly humor? Did she spare and shield 
His genius from the rude, time-taking world ? 
And had she tact to soothe, and grace to yield ? 
His loving hand seeks hers so naturally, 
I know he cherished her and found her fair 
With deep, unfailing love, and leading her 
Needed her mothering and gentle care. 


The quiet days together, kind and calm, 
Apart from pomp and pageantry of state, 
Have left upon their brows a tender peace 
Nor worldliness can mar, nor thrust of fate. 
Dynasties perish, kingdoms wax and wane, 
Despairing empires pass, old realms are rent, 
Wars vex the weary earth, new worlds.are won — 
These wait the ages, hand in hand, content. 











and while they were drying I would lie down for just 
thirty minutes, and then I would get up and iron till 
perhaps one or half-past one in the morning. 

Long hours? Yes, and there were days when it 
seemed as if I could not go on, when the thermometer 
was thirty-five degrees below and I was so nearly frozen 
when I got home I could not take my wraps off. But I 
would think how nice it was not to have to build a fire. 
I found comfort in the deep, rich red of the portiéres, 
the pictures, the piano, the children—anything, every- 
thing that would help to keep up my spirit, and sometimes 
the children had supper all ready. And when my head 
ached and my heart ached and I felt my courage oozing 
out at my fingertips, I would look at my father’s picture 
and say to myself, ‘‘ Never, no, never will I give up. I 
could never look at that picture again if I did, nor ever 
be free from those haunting eyes. He never gave up 
in the face of difficulties, nor will I.’’ 

And there were days when the boy was ill, so ill 
the doctor said he would not live many weeks if I did 
not take him out of that damp, dark basement. But 
there was no place to send him. I could not even stay 
at home with him. The little bank account was rapidly 


melting away and I knew I had notime to lose. I think 
I did not leave the house once in those days that the 
children did not cling to me and say, ‘‘ Oh, mamma, I 
wish you didn’t have to go.’’ But I did not miss a day 
from the college, only some days I would leave at noon 
and go out somewhere and sew the rest of the day. 

It was the first of August. I had finished my business 
course, had kept the home and the children together, 
had earned from three to six dollars a week with my 
sewing, and had just a hundred dollars in the bank. I 
was ready for a position, and then it was I realized how 
great, how formidable, how almost hopeless was this 
thing I had undertaken. Before I had secured anything 
permanent my last dollar was gone. I lost my first 
position because I did not understand bookkeeping, and 
my employer expressed the opinion that it is almost 
impossible to take a woman who has lived a domestic 
life for years and make her over into a business woman. 
I felt the truth of his statement and determined then and 
there to make myself over. Then there were six weeks 
that I was out of work and ill, and had to take the 
boy out of school and put him to work so that we might 
have even bread to eat. 

How faithful the little fellow was! He worked for 
two months in midwinter, braving the cold and late 
hours, and how proudly he handed over his wages to 
me every Saturday night. And then from the depths of 
his trousers pockets he would bring up a few dimes and 
nickels, carfare he had walked miles to save, but I could 
not take that. Those were weary days when I tramped 
the city over hunting for work. I was turned away with 
every imaginable objection : ‘‘ We cannot hire an inex- 
perienced stenographer. Our work is too heavy and 
too important.’’ ‘*‘ We are not conducting a kinder- 
garten.”” ‘‘ Are you well? You look delicate. I don’t 
think you could do our work.’’ I left an application 
wherever there was a possible chance for employment. 
The teachers in the college submitted my name to busi- 
ness men who came to them for office help, but the 
— women were invariably given the preference. 

ot that my age could have made any difference in my 
work —I was only a little over thirty — but nine out of ten 
of the younger students lived at home and could afford 
to work for a mere pittance. It was different with me. 


ax 


NE day in discussing the matter the head teacher 
advised me to give it up and go back to sewing. 

‘* Was that what f had studied for?—to go back to 
cone a few weeks now and then at starvation wages? 

7" 

I would not give it up, and I went out to try again and 
yet again, and at last secured work in a remote quarter 
of the city for a small establishment for a dollar a day! 
Often the office would be closed for two or three days 
and my week’s earnings would amount to only three or 
four dollars. But it was practice, and I was gaining ex- 
perience, and I was getting ‘‘ made over.’’ Oh, happy 
day, when I could shut out the sights and sounds of 
home the minute I entered the office and forget to 
wonder whether little sister got wet going to school that 
morning ; whether the children had gone away and left 
the doors unlocked; or to think of the work piled 
mountain-high before me when I should reach home at 
night. I have never been out of work since. It has not 
been easy, and there have been, days when I was ill, too 
ill to come to work, but I came to work just the same. 
I had to. There have been employers who were exact- 
ing, unreasonable, exasperating, and there were days 
when only the thought of the children and their needs 
kept me Be flinging my notebook down and leaving 
the whole thing for good. 

But I stuck to it through rain or shine, through sick- 
ness or health, for better or for worse. Twice I have 
left a good position for a better one. Today I am 
earning more than the average stenographer who has 
worked twice as long. I know my worth, and when 
I called regarding my present position—oh, blissful 
moment! —I could dictate my own terms to Mr. Manager 
with all the arrogance that former managers had used 
in dictating their terms to me, and he was glad to accept 
them. 

Weare back in our little home again, and how good it 
seems to live on top of the ground once more! The 
piano is paid for, [ have given the boy a year’s instruction 
on the piano and mandolin, and the girl is just beginning 
her second year in one of the best music-schools of the 
Northwest. I do not love my work and do not pretend 
to. I think no real woman ever liked this sort of thing. 
With a few success in a business life seems to be an 
end, but with most of us it is a means to an end, and the 
end must justify the means and help us to endure the 
discomforts of it. And oh, this long-distance house- 
keeping, this ‘‘ absent treatment’’ of domestic disorders! 
There is nothing like it, I do assure you. 


ox 


UT we manage and are comfortable, and I have 
accomplished what I set out to do: to care for the 
children and keep them with me, and to do as well by 
them as their father would have done if he had lived. I 
have given shelter to a homeless woman, who, though 
old and feeble, is able to cook our meals and help with 
the mending. There is still work for me to do at night, 
for I do all our sewing, but I have learned to use my 
time to the best advantage, and I am well paid for my 
night-work by seeing the children well dressed. 

And I have dreams and plans for them for years to 
come, plans that seem almost if not quite as impossible 
a those of three years ago—but who says I will 
ail ? 
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The Suburban Whirl 


The Story of a Young Couple in the Suburbs 
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CHAPTER Il 

’LL have to wait till 

the next train now, 

anyway, sO you 
might as well see how 
many plates there 
are up there, Mrs. 
McNulty ; there seem to be only seven of the gilt ones. If 
we come short I’ll have to buy some more, unless | decide 
to use the common brown set, and that’s so chipped.”’ 

Hazel had had a wild desire all the morning to get into 
town, which by harboring turned itself respectably into a 
duty ; her hat and coat hung over the back of a chair now 
waiting for her. A short, bare-armed woman, in a drag- 
gled, pinned-up skirt and a very tight and insufficiently- 
mended calico waist, stood on a chair in the dining-room 
closet, handing down dishes from an upper shelf, while 
Hazel, with a preoccupied expression, jerked the baby- 
carriage up and down between the dining-table and the wall 
in that perpetual motion which was the law of Bim’s ex- 
istence. Change of scene was happily not necessary, he 
having both blue eyes focused from excruciatingly opposite 
angles on one of the gleaming spokes inside of the open 
parasol directly over his head. Bim, at over eight months 
old, was still a plump and unoriginal baby, being indeed 
one of those infants whose parents are wont to thank 
Heaven vauntingly that their child will not suffer from 
under brain development. Hazel was superintending 
preparations for ‘‘company’’ tomorrow evening : her first 
entertainment, although the winter was over —a long, un- 
believably cold winter, which had proved strenuous in more 
ways than one, though not always unpleasingly so. 


or 


Notwithstanding the unending household complications 
arising from inexperience and a divided attention ; notwith- 
standing that steadily, hauntingly deepening drag of insuffi- 
cient funds, the Fastnets had enjoyed what had been a small 
social success. Hazel was prettily cordial in her relations 
with women, and Hollister always “‘ got on” with men. 
Besides having a sub-neighborly popularity in the street 
they had had the prestige of being immediately taken into 
the married ‘‘set,’’ which in this instance consisted of a few 
really rich people—of whom the Faulkners, who stood at 
the head, were the elder exponents—and a younger con- 
tingent, who were living up to every inch of their income, 
if not verging beyond it, in the ceaseless effort to keep up 
the required pace; a strain that cast a prevailing tinge of 
hardness over the expectant faces of the women one met at 
the railway stations going into town to spend money, and 
a Certain worn tenseness on the faces of the men who went 
in on the earlier trains to make those necessary dollars. 
W hen you met either man or woman of them with an ex- 
pression of happiness in repose, you turned involuntarily 
to look again, as at a flower blooming among the stones of 
the street. Even Hazel’s ingenuous features were begin- 
ning to show signs of the hardening process. 

It was particularly difficult to rear the social life on a 
household structure honeycombed by the continued arriv- 
ing and departure of a succession of bewildered and 
bewildering servants, though nominally a nursemaid had 
been added to the ménage. Hazel had been forced to 
cling to Mrs. McNulty’s ministrations — at that interminable 
dollar and a quarter a day, with additional quarters for 
overtuintle —as to bed-rock ; though with the wage of the 
lurnace-man and the snow-shoveler and the ashman, in 
addition to ‘‘ dues’’ and the incessant assessments of pleas- 
uring, all the money seemed to go for ‘‘ extras’ and leave 
nothing for maintenance —a position about as satisfactory 
as eating fluff. The Fastnets had put off this entertain- 
ment until they could afford it, with the inevitable result 
of having it now, when they could afford it least of all, 
torced thereto by a guest staying at the Faulkners’, who 
was a friend of Hollister’s sister. Inviting the Faulkners 
at all made it a very important occasion indeed. 

Are you sure there isn’t a big, openwork dish up 
there, Mrs, McNulty ?” 

‘* No, ma’am, there’s naught but thim Christmas-tree 
can’les that’s melted wan to the other be the hee-at,’’ said 
Mrs. McNulty placidly. ‘‘I’ll get all the things off the 
shelf so that I can wipe it up before I put them back.”’ 

Very well,’’ said Hazel resignedly. All work with 
Mrs. McNulty was but as a preliminary to incessant 








“She Didn’t Mind Anything as Long as She had Caught that Train” 
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‘‘wiping up”’ with brown water in a yellow wooden pail. 
‘*There’s the doorbell; you’d better answer it. If it’s 
that man with the fish bill tell him to leave it until Mr. 
Fastnet comes home.—Oh, Mrs. Stryker, I didn’t see 
who it was. I wouldn’t have had you come in here.”’ 
Hazel flushed a little at the figure in the doorway and 
snatched up the suddenly-clamoring Bim to lead the way 
into the drawing-room. ‘‘ Do sit down.,’’ 

‘* IT can’t; I just dropped over to see if you could lend 
me a spool of white sewing-silk,’’ said Mrs. Stryker, 
dropping on the edge of a chair. Her brow clouded 
anxiously as she spoke. ‘‘ Mr. Stryker stayed home 
this morning with a bad cold; it’s the first time in 
thirteen years. I gave your husband a message this morn- 
ing to take in from him. And of course it’s the very day 
that I have the dressmaker in the house, and Miss Stitcher 
is so hard to get; you have to engage her a year before- 
hand! I’ve had hardly a minute to help her, what with get- 
ting hot-water bottles and everything for him— isn’t it just 
the way things always happen! A man is such a care. | 
said to him, ‘Tom, if you had only stayed home last week, 
when I wanted you to, all this might have been avoided.’ 
But men are so inconsiderate. If you can let me have the 
silk it will save a trip to the village.”’ 

‘* Tll go upstairs and get it for you,’’ said Hazel. 
pressed Bim upon the visitor, 
one minute ; 

‘* Mercy, I don’t know what to do with a baby!” 

Mrs. Stryker, receiving him reluctantly in her arms. 
there are very few 
women who can 
hold a baby alone 
without feeling a 
little of the deep, 
primal instinct of 
motherhood, 
There was an ex- 
pression on her 
face that puzzled 
Hazel as she took 
the child again in 
exchange for the 
silk: it was so un- 
like Mrs, Stryker. 
jut she had no 
time to think about 
it, for the door that 
unclosed for the 
visitor’s departure 
admitted yet an- 
other—her next- 
door neighbor, 
Pussy Browning. 


oor 


** Oh, come right 
in!”? Hazel urged 
joyfully. 

‘*T can’t stay a 
moment,” said 
Mrs. Browning, sit- 
ting down absently 
and flicking her 
gray muff with the 
end of her long 
boa: at the end of March it was still cold enough for furs. 
She was dressed very becomingly in a green velvet walking- 
suit ; her light hair, puffed into soft masses with jeweled 
combs, took away somewhat from a certain commonness 
of feature. 

The Brownings had blossomed out into unexpected 
luxuriousness this winter : it was patent to the most casual 
observer. She continued : 

‘* I’ve left Percy out all the morning with the new nurse, 
and if I don’t go home now all the neighborhood will be 
telling me she’s slapped him. I wish they’d mind their 
business! I haven’t seen you since yesterday morning ; 
it seems a perfect age. Why didn’t you come to Mrs. 
McCord’s in the afternoon? Though I must say you didn’t 
miss much.”’ 

‘*] couldn’t finish my gown,’’ said Hazel. It had been 
a fearful disappointment; a new gown with her was an 
event. 


She 
** If you'll just hold him for 





said 
Yet 


‘* Oh, you could have worn the old one just 
as well,’ said Mrs. Browning tolerantly. 
‘*Mrs. Bond was there in that old lemon- 
colored thing that’s too tight across the bust; 
I wouldn’t go at all if I couldn’t dress prop- 
erly. Her husband has just got a position 
with the Explosive Motor Company —of 
course, it’s nothing but Mr. Faulkner’s influ- 
ence; everybody knows he hasn't an idea in 
his head. Oh, my dear, did you hear about 
Mrs. Stryker? She was perfectly furious be- 
cause she got the first prize, when she wanted 
the second—I don’t blame her; it was a 
bronze fish—so like the McCords! As if 
anybody would want a bronze fish! They 
say Mrs. Stryker cried up in the dressing- 
room. The second prize was a lovely white 
chiffon parasol—they meant it for Miss 
Parrue, the girl who’s staying at the 
Faulkners’, but Mrs. Bond’s grandmother 
got it—she’s on from Mud Run. Let me 
see, is there anything else to tell you? Mrs. 
McCord’s got her new curtains at last, the 
ones she has been shopping for all winter, but 
she doesn’t like them now she’s got them 
home; she’s going to send them back again. 
Everything takes up so much time, doesn’t it! 
I suppose every one is coming here tomorrow 
night ?’’ 

‘* Yes; every one has accepted but the 
Dennisons. Hollister’s brother Dorrance — 
he’s studying at the P. and S., you know —is 
coming out with his friend, Fergus Ward, 
who plays the banjo. I don’t know about the Strykers 
coming, though—did you hear that Mr. Stryker was ill?’’ 

‘*Is he? Well, I’m not surprised; I think he’s looked 
perfectly worn out this winter—not that she would ever 
notice it,’’ said Mrs. Browning, rising. ‘‘ We’ve come out 
in the train with him several times. Bim is choking him- 
self, dear, with the worsted tassel of his sacque ; perhaps 
you'd better pull it out. You're not going to town this 
afternoon, are you?”’ 

‘* Yes, I have to; there are so many things for tomorrow 
evening that | can’t get here,’’ said Hazel. 


ox 


‘* Why do you bother?’’ asked Mrs. Browning easily, 
though as Hazel well knew she herself would have died 
rather than not have everything as convention prescribed. 
Mrs. Browning’s entertainments this winter had been the 
most luxurious of all. Hazel waived the question to 
indulge in the usual lament : 

‘* Everything takes so much money!’’ 

‘* Oh, my dear, don’t say a word! The more you have 
the more ways there seem to be for it to go. I never saw 
anything like it!’’ Mrs. Browning’s tone was deeply 
animated. ‘‘As for Dick, his nerves are s0 on edge when 
he comes home at night I hardly dare speak to him any 
more; you may be thankful your husband’s not in the 
Street! Let me know if I can help you any tomorrow. You 
won't mind if I send Percy over for a while in the morning, 
will you, dear? Here are the concert tickets for the 


“Both Husband and Wife 
Looked with Kindly 
Admiration at the Tall, 
Slender Girl” 





Widows’ Home, a dollar and a half apiece. I'll leave them 
on the mantel and you can pay for them when you want to.”’ 

Hazel would have liked to say that she would never want 
to, but the concert was a private affair to which only the 
privileged had access; hardly a day passed without her 
being asked to take tickets for something to which ‘‘every- 
body was going.’’ She turned now from the vanishing form 
of her neighbor to deposit Bim once more in his carriage, 
and hastily don her hat and coat, summoning Mrs. McNulty 
from her happy depths ot ‘‘ wiping up.’’ 

‘* You'll have to jog the carriage until the new girl comes 
down. I never knew any one so long in changing her dress. 
Oh, here she is!”’ ‘The Fastnet household was only too 
familiar with that sight of a stony-eyed maid tying on a 
clean apron as she descended the stairs. ‘‘ Emily — your 
name is Emily, isn’t it? And you're fond of children, 
Emily? Well, Mrs. McNulty will tell you what to do until 
I come home; Mrs. McNulty knows about the - baby’s 


il 
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food. If he goes to sleep you can set the table; Mrs. 
McNulty will show you where to find the things ; | ex- 
pect a cook tomorrow. Stand behind the carriage; he 
might cry if he saw you. I'll be home soon; | wouldn’t 
go unless I had to!”’ 

She made a dash for freedom, putting on her gloves 
and veil as she ran for her train, and dropping at last 
with a gasp of relief into an empty seat, after having been 
propelled up the steps of the already moving car by the 
practiced hand of the man behind her. She didn’t mind 
anything as long as she had caught that train though she 
knew if she didn’t find her husband in one of his brief 
visits to the office her trip must be fruitless as far as 
purchases were concerned, her available assets at the 
moment consisting of her ticket and fifteen cents, all 
that remained of the ten dollars Hollister had given her 
the day before, and which had dissolved so entirely into 
nothingness that to reconstruct it from memory now 
seemed about as impossible as to reconstruct a mega- 
therium from one bone. If there were only more money! 
Both she and Hollister were beginning to feel an irritat- 
ing impatience with the restrictions caused by the lack 
of it. Hazel disliked more and more to stay at home; 
there was this thirst for pleasure, for — everything 
that everybody else did, while really liking but very few 
of the people who formed the set. Suburban society is 
composed necessarily of people whose birth and man- 
ners and traditions are all on different planes. In all 
that varying crowd of men and women Hazel could 
count on the fingers of one hand those in whose presence 
she found stimulus or sympathy, or rest or refresh- 
ment ; the intercourse was all so shiftingly on the surface 
that there was no room for that vitalizing spark of human 
contact that makes the whole world kin. She had had 
more really interesting times at the Dennisons, down the 
block, than anywhere else. The Dennisons themselves 
were restful people, with a sense of humor and a family 
of charming children who were never up in the evenings ; 
they seemed to live in no stress of hampering engage- 
ments or preoccupations, but to have a faculty of getting 
intelligent and unanticipated pleasure out of just what 
happened. Their visitors were mostly artists, or literary 
men, or musicians of some note, who came out from 
town to have a ‘‘ homey”’ time ; the refreshments were 
of the simplest, the conversation was exhilarating. 


on 


Telepathy and the occult influences generally were 
answerable now for the fascination of the feeling that 
this overmastering desire to seek Hollister masked 
something of deeper import, and proceeded from sug- 
gestion on his part. It was, therefore, with a blank sen- 
sation that she heard the clerk’s reply to her questioning 
at the office : 

‘* Mr. Fastnet’s notin. He went out about ten minutes 
ago; I don’t think he’ll be back here again today.’’ 

‘* 1 thought he was a/ways here at this time! Don’t 
you know where he has gone?”’ 

The clerk looked doubtful. ‘‘ He may have gone to 
the Graphlonite Company—that’s just around the 
corner, number twenty-six ; I heard him speak of some 
business he had with them.”’ 

** Very well, I’ll try there,”’ said Hazel resolutely. 

The Graphlonite Company was not hard to find ; it was 
on the lower floor of an office building. When Hazel 
asked timidly if Mr. Fastnet were here the information 
clerk said at once that he was, and with a few words 
aside to a boy deputed him to show her to the office 
where Hollister might be found. Hazel followed her 
guide through a labyrinth of desks and glass partitions, 
where white-faced men and boys were working under 
green-shaded electric lamps ; the concrete floor and the 
massive ceiling seemed to make the place a sort of vault, 
permeated with the clinging warmth of steam heat.. The 
office to which she was finally escorted, through this 
cave of industry, was a large, ground-glass compart- 
ment, apart from the others, with four green-shaded 
lights, a table on which stood a typewriter, and a desk 
by which were two chairs, apparently just vacated. 

‘* He’s not here,”’ said the boy, looking around. ‘“‘ If 
you'll take a seat I’ll go and find him.”’ 

Hazel took a chair and sat in the soft depths of it 
temporarily, in an instant expectation of Hollister’s 
appearance that gradually dragged itself out into inter- 
minable minutes and minutes and minutes. Home and 
daylight both seemed leagues away as she waited ; now 
she was here she wished she hadn’t come; it was very 
doubtful whether she would find Hollister at all. She 
began to get nervous as she waited, the boy was gone 
such a long time, yet she didn’t like to get up and go 
before he returned. Nobody came near enough to her 
little den to be questioned. The electric lights, the 
clicking of the typewriters beyond, the hot yet clammy 
atmosphere affected her; she felt suddenly that she 
must gain the daylight and the outer air at all costs ! 


ax 


As she half rose she heard a surprised exclamation, 
‘Mrs. Fastnet!’’ and looked up to find a pleasant- 
faced, gray-bearded gentleman beside her. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Faulkner! I’m so glad to see you. How 
do I get out of this place? A boy left me here while he 
went to find my husband.’’ 

‘* Mr. Fastnet left some time ago. We were both on 
the same business,”’ said Mr. Faulkner. ‘‘ This was no 
place to bring you to; you should have been taken to the 
front office. Come with me and I’ll see you safely out.” 

He had a kind manner, mingled with that little touch 
of gallantry and admiration which Hazel’s frank child- 
likeness always evoked in a man; she so patently 
expected him to look out for her. 

** Which way are you going, Mrs. Fastnet —can I put 
you on a trolley?”’ 

‘* No, [thank you; I’m going home again,’’ answered 
Hazel. 

**So am I,’ stated Mr. Faulkner. ‘‘I expected to 
meet Mrs. Faulkner at the ferry ; she has been in town 
buying a silver tea-set for a present.”’ 

** What a dreadful place that was!” sighed Hazel, 
after a few minutes of silence as they walked along 
together over the black, greasy pavement of the narrow 
side street that led to the wharf, past the fruit-stalls on 
which oranges and bananas and apples were displayed 
for sale, with rattling drays backing up to the curb, and 
a steady stream of men and women coming from or 
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going down to the ferries, all with that look of self- 
absorbed intentness. Hazel felt a slight timidity with 
her escort ; the Faulkners were people who were hard 
to know beyond a certain point; you got just so far and 
no farther in their intimacy, though there was a genuine- 
ness about them which always attracted her. 

She went on now impulsively: ‘‘ I’m so glad my hus- 
band is outdoors most of the time, though it isn’t such a 
very good position, I don’t see how any one can stay 
in such a place all day.” 

Mr. Faulkner gave the laugh of masculine superiority. 
‘* Oh, a man doesn’t mind a little thing like that; it’s 
all in the day’s work. When I was a young fellow, Mrs. 
Fastnet, I worked for ten years in a little black hole 
with one flickering gaslight ; we hadn’t electric lights in 
those days. Take care of that truck!’’ His hand 
swerved her capably over the crossing. ‘‘ We didn’t 
have Saturday half-holidays then, eitier.’’ 

‘* Oh, didn’t you mind very much ?”’’ cried Hazel. 

Mr. Faulkner shook his head with a reminiscent look. 

‘*No. You see I had a definite object; I wanted to get 
ahead—and I had my health. My wife didn’t like it, 
though; I had some trouble with my eyes. Perhaps 
that’s what makes me think more than most people 
about some things. My own clerks reap the benefit of 
it ; all our new offices are light.’’ 

Hazel’s responsive glance was grateful in the cause of 
humanity. Though Mr. Faulkner had a reputation in 
Saint Luke’s parish for benevolence she had heard 
that he did not take this quality into the mercantile 
world, where he was supposed to be very ‘‘ business- 
like,’’ whatever that might mean. 
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There was a little awe in being with a man who was 
so successful and so rich, who exemplified the magic 

hrase of being able to do anything he pleased ; she felt 
Leceall a very light weight indeed with that fifteen cents 
in her pocket, in spite of the prospective gorgeousness 
of the entertainment on the morrow. She couldn’t help 
following out her thought to say tentatively : 

‘* T wish Mr. Fastnet had a chance to get ahead; there 
seems to be so little future where he is,’’ and then 

rew hot and ashamed. She could not tell whether 
1e heard her or not, for he made no answer, but she 
was afraid he had and had felt her thought. Asa matter 
of fact, ninety-nine men out of a hundred approached 
Mr. Faulkner with that familiar old axe to grind—if 
people didn’t ask opportunities for themselves they 
asked for others—deserving men who only needed a 
chance. He himself had never asked help from any 
one ; he had made his own opportunities. If he was re- 
ported to be very unresponsive to appeals for aid it was 
perhaps because he had grown to consider, rightly or 
wrongly, that the men who asked for it weren’t apt to 
amount toanything. On the other hand, he was a frank 
believer in the claims of family ; his own and his wife’s 
relatives were provided with good positions; it was 
popularly supposed, in spite of being ‘‘ businesslike,” 
that Mr. Faulkner was ready to do anything for any one 
that he personally liked. 

The conversation did not flag, but Hazel was glad, 
after all, when they reached the ferry and Mrs. Faulkner, 
whose pleasant face showed above her handsome broad- 
cloth suit. Quietly as she was dressed it was with a 
richness that made Hazel feel that she must seem 
shabby, though both husband and wife looked with 
kindly admiration at the tall, slender girl whose copper 
hair and roseate skin made her charmingly bright. 

Mrs. Faulkner greeted her with pleased welcome, but 
her face was a little shadowed as she said to her hus- 
band: ‘* I’ve been wondering, Robert, if that letter was 
sent to the Lloyds this morning. I left it upstairs on 
my dressing-table. Do you think I had better telephone 
them now and make sure of their meeting us tonight? 
It may be too late when we get home.” 

Mr. Faulkner deliberated : ‘‘ Well, I don’t know; it 
would cost you forty cents to telephone from here, Lula, 
and they may have had the letter. Better wait till you 
get home, and then you can find out for nothing.”’ 

‘* Very well,’”’ said his wife instantly. 

Hazel was conscious of a sort of wonder and confusion 
—for what was money good for if not to save one the 
small annoyances, the friction that was so harassing 
when one was poor? 

Mr. Faulkner bought an evening paper, offering a 
portion of it to Hazel on the train, while a man whom 
she knew to have failed lately was treating a large party 


to hot chocolate at the soda fountain, and presenting 
boxes of expensive sweets to the women. There was 
an incongruity in the two examples that was confound- 
ing —she couldn’t grope yet for the thought that people 
were what they had made themselves, in spite of money, 
or the lack of it—character made an iron environment 
that could be broken only by the will. 

She and Mrs. Faulkner had a nice little semi-intimate 
talk going out in the train together, first about Bim's 
teeth— which came in at almost as long intervals as 
milestones—and then about Mrs. Faulkner’s little 
grandbaby in England, whom she hadn’t seen yet— and 
the fitting up of the Faulkners’ new steam yacht, and, 
incidentally, about how hard it was to get a laundress for 
less than twenty dollars a month. There was the same 
reposeful quality about Mrs. Faulkner that there was 
about Mrs. Dennison ; the women were distinctly oppo- 
site intellectually; one was rich and the other was 
poor; but each was distinctly and naturally herself, 
without struggling to be anything else. Hazel was 
taken home from the station in the big, gorgeous auto- 
mobile that had hardly room to turn around between 
the curbs of the narrow street. Mr. Faulkner handed 
her out with a pleasantly jocular reference to seeing her 
on the morrow evening, and there was something newly 
cordial in Mrs. Faulkner’s farewell also. 
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As she entered the little house once more the meagre- 
ness of its apectenmeets struck her, as well as the fact 
that it needed dusting dreadfully. A loud, recurrent 
wail made her hurry past the yellow expanse of a gas 
bill spread out engagingly on the hall-table, to take little 
Bim from the weary maid, while she gave rapid direc- 
tions to her and Mrs. McNulty. ‘‘ Mr. Fastnet isn’t 
home yet, is he?’’ She thought she heard a step above. 

‘* Yes, ma’am, he came in a few minutes ago—he 
said he’d be down again for the child.”’ 

Hazel ran upstairs with Bim held fast to her. 

‘Oh, Hollister,” she cried, as she caught sight of 
him; ‘‘ to think that you got here before me!’”’ 

Her tone had such keen disappointment in it that he 
laughed as he put his arms around mother and child. 

‘* Don’t you see enough of meas it is?”’ He bent his 
dark eyes on her teasingly. 

‘* No, never,’’ said Hazel jealously; ‘‘ never half 
enough! Why didn’t you come down to help me out 
of the automobile ?”’ 

‘* T didn’t know you were in it.’’ 

‘* And why are you home so early?’”’ She bent a 
keen, anxious glance upon him. ‘‘ Is your cold worse ?”’ 

‘* No, it’s better,’’ said Hollister promptly ; ‘‘ but I got 
my feet wet after lunch and came home to change my 
shoes. I think I deserve a medal. I’m a hundred per 
cent. better this winter than I’ve been before ; it’s being 
outdoors that’s done it. By-the-way, Dorrance and 
Ward will be out to dinner tomorrow night. I told them 
what you said, that you were going to have it early. 
What did you go in town for?” 

Hazel gave a rapid recounting as she divested herself 
of her outer garb, and then sat down to attend to the 
wants of Bim, whose round form was cuddled close to 
her, his little fat hand lying warm and soft along her 
bare throat, while Hollister, who sat on the side of the 
bed, leaned on the low brass rail at the foot. 

‘* Oh, by-the-way, my mother sent you something for 
your birthday next week,’’ said Hollister, diving into 
his pocket and bringing up a little pink slip. ‘‘ She 
writes that it’s for something that you personally need.”’ 

‘* How lovely of her. It will just pay for everything 
tomorrow,”’ said Hazel with a sigh of valled. **T didn’t 
know where the money was coming from.” 

‘*It seems too bad to have to use it for that.’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t mind; this is the only entertainment 
we’ ve given since we came here and I’ve set my heart 
on its being right. I’ve ordered the ices and things 
from Parker’s, and hired Clara to see about the chicken 
salad and broiled mushrooms, and sandwiches and 
coffee —she’s promised faithfully to come. Everything 
depends on your refreshments.’’ She stopped and went 
on again in a different tone. ‘‘ Hollister, why won’t 
you speak to Mr. Faulkner about getting another posi- 
tion? -He gets places for other men, and why shouldn’t 
he for you?’’ 

‘*T don’t care who else asks him, I won’t,’’ said 
Hollister shortly. Perhaps he had had such an idea; 
perhaps Mr. Faulkner had intangibly repelled the sug- 
gestion. Hazel wondered. She shifted to a new tack. 
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‘* Then I think that you ought to strike for a higher 
salary where you are. We’ve got to have more money. 
I’m getting ashamed to come into the house, and 
as for clothes——! You need a new hat this minute. 
If you don’t push yourself nobody will do it for you, 
Hollister. Pussy Browning says her husband has found 
that out, and look at them now—they have ten dollars 
to our one!”’ 

‘* Yes, but he speculates,”’ said Hollister incautiously. 
‘* For goodness’ sake, don’t repeat that, Hazel!’’ 

‘* Speculates!’’ Hazel’s color fluctuated. ‘‘ I hope 
you'll never do that!”’ 

‘*T’ve nothing to speculate with,’’ said Hollister 
grimly, drumming on the brass rail. 

‘* Well, I think you ought to go to the firm and ask 
them for a raise now. You're doing the work of two 
men — you told me so yourself,’’ said Hazel. 

‘* ll ask fora‘ raise’ when I want to be fired. Drop 
it, Hazel!’’ He spoke with more annoyance because 
at times he felt a non-recognition of his services, though 
he had privileges which she didn’t realize—an un- 
questioned freedom in coming and going, for one thing. 
Besides, he disliked to feel disloyal to the men for whom 
he worked, a quality which his wife detected, but with 
which she was absolutely unsympathetic. 

‘* Oh, well, if you won’t do anything to advance your- 
self! ’’ said Hazel, in that tone of argument which perhaps 
more than all others sets a man’s teeth on edge. She 
melted the next minute as she caught sight of his face. 
If she were right a hundred times over Hollister mustn't 
look at her like that! Yet even as she sweetly made her 
peace with him she felt the force of that oncoming current 
of great issues which no man’s hand can stay. 
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Sanderson of My Parish 


Author of “Recollections of a Missionary in the Great West,” 





HAD recently taken charge of the parish and 

Sanderson was one of the first men I met. There 
was something striking in his appearance, not to say 
attractive, although he was poor and shabby almost 
to the limit of respectability. He was scrupulously 
neat and clean, however, and his threadbare garments were 
always carefully mended and brushed. He had the thin 
face and gaunt and haggard expression of the hard-worked 
and the ill-nourished. There was something of the ascetic’s 
cast to his countenance. The look of the ancient martyr 
might be seen beneath the plain, commonplace simplicity 
ofthe man. He was altogether unobtrusive ; did his work 
with a sort of slow, painstaking efficiency, and thereafter 
efiaced himself in the parish. One got to taking him as a 
matter of course, as one takes a piece of furniture that is 
used because it is there and handy, and is otherwise 
neglected. ' 

| discovered that he boarded in the house of a widow 
who belonged to the church ; that he had a little girl to 
whom he was devoted, and that the widow with whom he 
lived was very kind to her. I learned, too, that he had 
been confirmed only the year before I came to the parish, and 
in some way | got the idea that there was some mystery con- 
nected with his past, perhaps because he never said any- 
thing about it or referred to it in the remotest way. He was 
not much of a talker at best. 

One day he came to me with the request that I solemnize 
his marriage to the woman with whom he lived. The day 
after was Thanksgiving Day and he was very anxious to 
celebrate his wedding on that happy morning. As in duty 
bound, I asked him the usual question as to whether he 
had ever been divorced. I was astonished, and yet not so 
much so as I might have been, to discover that he had a wife 
living in Baltimore. The prescriptions of the Episcopal 
Church are very clear and distinct on the question of the 
remarriage of divorced persons. Only the innocent party 
in case of divorce granted specifically on the ground of 
violation of the seventh commandment is allowed to re- 
marry, and then only after reference to the Bishop of the 
diocese and compliance with certain other canonical 
requirements. It seems that the divorce in this case had 
been secured by Sanderson on the ground of desertion, 
although he declared—as most petitioners do in like cir- 
cumstances —that only affection toward his child kept him 
from alleging the statutory cause. 
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I immediately informed him that under the circum- 
stances I could not marry him. He checked me, however, 
with the statement that since their divorce his former wife 
had herself remarried, and he took the ground that this 
virtually placed him in the position of the innocent party 
and made his proposed marriage possible. I did not think 
the contention a sound one, but I was sufficiently impressed 
by his argument to refer the matter to the Bishop, which I 
was in duty bound to do in any event. The Bishop 
promptly sustained my position that the remarriage had 
made no difference in the state of affairs, and I was obliged 
to tell Sanderson that I could not marry him, and further- 
more, that if he did marry the person to whom he was 
engaged I should be compelled by the law of the Church 
to excommunicate them both. We are old-fashioned 
churchmen here, and the old practices and customs of the 
Law and the Gospel still survive. 

Sanderson was very much troubled. He tried to argue 
the case further with me, but I pointed out that the matter 
had now been taken out of my hands, and that any further 
discussion would have to be with the Bishop ; that there was 
always the right of appeal to the Ordinary from any decision 
a parish priest might make, and he could exercise it if he 
wished. He appeared to think that the situation was hope- 
less, and went away without saying anything further. 
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When I next heard from the matter it was 
through an announcement in the newspaper 
that he and the widow had been married 
by a Methodist minister. I waited a long 
time before taking any action, despite the 
uneasy feeling that I was simply postponing 
the inevitable and dallying with my con- 
science. 

I had never seen the person whom he 
married, although she was a member of the 
church, until Good Friday night. Sander- 
son brought her to the service in a wheel- 
chair. She was a large, stout woman, with 
anoble and striking face and a head of 
beautiful white hair, and apparently perfectly 
helpless. The sight of her made my duty 
harder than ever, but ‘‘ what must be, must 
be,’’ and on the following Sunday, having 
previously notified the couple, I suspended 
them from the communion. 
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I suppose such an act is so unusual that 
they had really believed my statement that 
I would do so to be an empty threat. At 
any rate, the sentence of excommunication 
changed the situation instantly. Mrs. San- 
derson sent for me and I went toher. She 
had been a devout churchwoman, and the 
fact that she had been formally and defi- 
nitely cut off from the communion of her 
church affected her keenly. I tried to ex- 
plain the situation, but to little avail. She 
broke down completely and sobbed and 
cried in a most distressing way. Finally 
she recovered herself a little and then pro- 
ceeded to declare the circumstances of the 
marriage, which practically constituted a 
plea in justification. 

She said that Mr. Sanderson had come to 
her when she was well and strong—a 
poor, forlorn outcast of a man, with a little 














daughter; that she had taken them in and 
cared for them, and had grown to love the 
daughter as her own; that Mr. Sanderson 
had lived with her in the house for a number of years 
and had finally proposed marriage to her. He had been a 
member of no church, and she had been desirous of having 
him confirmed. Some one had told him the position of 
the Church on the remarriage of divorced persons, and he 
had refused to place himself in a position where he might 
be compelled to defy its ordinances. He believed then, as 
he believed all his life, the contention he made to me regard- 
ing the remarriage of his former wife. 
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Finally the case had been submitted to two clergymen: 
my predecessor in the parish and the oldest clergyman in 
the city. They both agreed with him that the remarriage 
of his former wife released him, and that there was no 
ecclesiastical nor moral objection to his remarrying. Either 
of them was willing to perform the ceremony. With that 
distinct understanding he was confirmed. 

Meanwhile, there arose another rector — myself —‘‘ who 
knew not Joseph,’’ and who did not agree with the brethren 
mentioned, and I had forbidden the marriage. It also hap- 
pened that between Sanderson’s confirmation and his mar- 
riage the canon law of the Church had been changed. 
Formerly, if a rector of a parish had no doubt, he was at 
liberty to perform the marriage ceremony, and he was 
required to refer matters to the Bishop only when he was 
not satisfied in his own mind, Later, reference to the 

Bishop became obligatory. These argu- 
ments seemed to me sufficiently pertinent 











and powerful to warrant a reopening of the 
case. As it happened, a visitation of the 
Bishop was scheduled for the following 
week. After service I arranged an inter- 
view between him and Sanderson, in which 
I volunteered to appear as counsel for the 
plaintiff. I shall never forget that interview 
—the Bishop and Sanderson and I, late at 
night ina room at the hotel. Sanderson was 
so excited and nervous he could hardly 
speak ; the sweat beaded upon his forehead; 
his voice quavered and broke as he told the 
wise Bishop the story. In addition to the 
points I have mentioned, he made one other 
which made a deep impression upon both 
of us. 
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‘* Bishop,” he said, ‘‘I proposed marriage 
to this woman when she was well and strong 
and she put me off. When she was stricken 
and became ill and helpless, 1 couldn’t, as 
a man of honor, fail to repeat my proposal. 
She’d been kind to me and to my daughter. 
She’d been a mother to that little girl, 
abandoned by her own mother ; and J had 
tried to pay her back by helpin’ her in 
every way. You know what a hard time a 
widow has, ’specially when she keeps 
boarders, and I always tried to do my duty 
and show my gratitude toward her. 

‘* When she became ill and helpless there 
were many things that I wanted to do for 
her that I couldn’t do, me bein’ a single 
man. Then the neighbors got to talkin’, 
and first thing you know the poor woman 
was almost compromised and I was desper- 
ate. I had got the best advice I could from 
the ministers. My honor wouldn’t let me 
back out. No matter what the Church said 
I thought it was my duty as a man and so 
I married her, and it has been a marriage 








“ Sanderson Brought Her to the Service in a Wheel-Chair” 


simply in name. My wife is a hopeless 
invalid, and I simply did it that I might care 


“His Faltering Words Died Away, and He Shook with Emotion” 


for her and pay back some of her kindness to me and my 
little girl. ‘There wasn’t any —it wasn’t vulgar or da 

His faltering words died away, and he put his thin face 
down in his thinner and worn hands and shook with 
emotion. 

** T ain’t much of a churchman,’’ he resumed presently, 
looking up again. ‘‘ Leastways, I never thought much 
about it until lately, but I have grown to love the Church, 
and it cuts me to the heart not to be able to go to the 
communion. And it hurts me worse not to have that 
poor woman get the comfort and help she has always got 
out of her Church, especially now she’s sick. I don’t want 
to disobey any of the ordinances or laws, but I had to do it.”’ 

‘* Here I stand,’’? exclaimed Martin Luther, on one 
memorable day; ‘‘ God help me, I can no other,’ I 
thought of that as the man went on brokenly : 

‘* Now, ain’t there somethin’ that can be done? It don’t 
make so much difference about me, although it’s hard 
enough for me, but I can’t bear to have her feel that 
way. I thought to help her and make her life pleasant, 
and now it’s all come to this. I know you and the 
Doctor done right accordin’ to your laws, but ain’t there 
somethin’ that's above the laws in this instance ?”’ 
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The note of protest was almost a hopeless one. There 
was no acidity about it, although the man’s exacerbated 
feelings lent poignancy to his appeal. 

I love the Bishop, and I watched him then, hopeful that he 
would rise to the measure of a situation where right was 
certainly above constitutions, He had listened in absolute 
silence. I had privately made a plea before Sanderson 
came in, and had pointed out that, as he had got from 
his clergyman the only opinion for which he could apply, 
this was surely a case where the letter of the law might be 
set aside for the spirit thereof. And now I waited to hear 
what the Bishop would say — waited with my heart in my 
mouth, scarcely less interested than the man himself. You 
see, Ihadseenthe woman. I knew her situation. I could 
picture that old gray head bowed in pain and humiliation, 
It meant something to her that the Church, of which she 
had been a child from the beginning, should now in her old 
age cast her out. She craved a restoration, and Sanderson 
would have given all the world to get her back. While he 
did not minimize his own grief and anxiety, it was evident, 
plainly so, that his thought was, as it had been all along, for 
her. 

**Can’t you visit it all on me and let her go, sir?’’ he 
begged at last. 

That was the summing up of his life. How self-sacrifice 
doth ennoble man! I did not add a word. Anything I 
could say would have weakened the plea. 

‘* You can substantiate all of these statements ?’’ asked 
the Bishop quietly. 

‘* Every one of them,’’ answered the man eagerly, a gleam 
of hope lighting his craggy countenance. 

** By affidavits ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir. Over and over again.”’ 

‘* Very well,’’ said the Bishop ; ‘* you prepare a brief of 
the case aud send it to me with the necessary affidavits, 
and I will——’’ 

He hesitated a minute. My heart stood still. Sander- 
son had started eagerly from the chair in which he sat. 
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‘* T will lift the sentence of excommunication,” he went 
on gravely ; ‘‘ and I will say this to you, Mr. Sanderson, 
that you have acted like a Christian and a gentleman—a 
hero in this affair, and I am proud and glad to have 
known a man like you.”’ 

He reached over and took Sanderson’s hand. He did it 
with the spontaneous sweetness and light of the Christian 
gentleman, too. 
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When a Girl Became a Girl to My Boy 


that a girl was really a girl, and not merely the 
female young of a tribe, the first effect of the 
discovery was a recognition of the beauties of cleanliness. 
He found a nail-brush and soap and claimed them for 
his own. Until this time these articles had always been 
to him necessary evils, imposed upon him for some 
unknown reason by an inscrutable Providence in the 
shape of amother. Now detergents changed their aspect 
and became engines by which he made himself fit to 
associate with any agreeable young being in petticoats. 
With this joy in view, he heroically took baths, attempted 
shampoos, begged for a nail-file, asked the price of 
manicure treatments, and even— last and fiercest test — 
desired his mother to see if his neck and ears were in the 
state they should be when ‘‘ a man”’ was going to call 
upon a girl. It was at this stage that he first spoke of 
himself as ‘‘a man.’’ Up to that time he had been a 
self-termed ‘‘ fellow.’ Evidently, to his perceptions, the 
girl made the man, the want of her the fellow. 
Never before had | appreciated the missionary powers 
of even an ordinary and commonplace young woman. 


We my eighteen-year-old son awoke to the fact 


My Boy First Buys His Own Neckties 


HEN the possibilities latent in neckties first swam into 

his ken. Immediately was it forced upon me that 
my own taste in this line was not so impeccable as I had 
always fondly imagined it. Hitherto my selections had 
been received with a matter-of-course gratitude. Since 
neckties must be worn, why not those of a mother’s 
choice? But we changed all that in the twinkling of an 
eye when he began to call on the girls. No mere fem- 
inine taste could be permitted. I cherish the conviction 
that he asked the judgment of the other boys he knew, 
but for the preferences of women in the line of masculine 
neckwear he then and there developed the gentle scorn 
that is part of the ordinary man’s make-up. 

My son also started to black his shoes without com- 
pulsion. He asked for ‘‘ patent leathers”? and showed 
that he had fancies in the way of socks. Up to now 
they had been only coverings for the feet, and had 
no special characteristic except a tendency to go to 
holes with undesirable rapidity. He became fastidious 
about colors and patterns, no | having purchased those 
socks which commended themselves to him adopted low 
shoes that the glories of the socks might be revealed to 
the girls. Hedid not put it in that way, but I had not 
lived with this special infant for a number of years not to 
be able to follow the workings of his mind. 


From Boy to Man Almost in a Single Night 


LTHOUGH my close experiences with growing boys 
had been almost entirely confined to my own lad 
1 had observed him carefully. I had also been suffi- 
ciently familiar with his companions in play and school 
to be tolerably sure that I knew how he would develop 
when he went to college. I had supposed there would 
be a growth gradual enough for me to watch and adapt 
myself to. But there wasnot. The man in him sprang 
to full stature almost in a night. His preparatory school 
had without doubt done much for him which had not 
appeared on the surface. But he was still a boy when 
I went down to college with him to settle him in his new 
quarters. He felt it was essential that I should unpack 
and put away his clothes. I must advise him how he 
was to arrange his room, lay his rugs, hang his pictures, 
place his books. When he came home at the end of the 
first term I saw in a moment that it was a man who 
was here instead of the boy who had gone away. 

Not that he was a particle less tender, less respectful, 
less filial than when he entered college. Only—he 
had grown up. He looked at matters from the stand- 
point of a man—a college man, to be sure — which, in a 
way, is synonymous with a college boy, and is yet differ- 
ent from any other sort of boy. At school his companions 
had been lads about his own age. At college many of 
his associates were older than he and all had had a 
certain amount of experience, the details of which were 
altogether different from his own. The boys at school 
had been more or less moulded by their teachers, and 
were obliged, willy-nilly, to conform to certain standards 
of conduct. The boys at college had received diverse 
trainings and had reached whatever degrees of maturity 
they possessed by individual ways. Some of them were 
doubtless half-baked — but the schoolboys had not been 
baked at all! 


He Acquires a Mass of Opinions 


HEN my boy came home a man at the end of his 

first term I do not fora moment mean that his judg- 
ments were fixed. I would have been sorry had such 
been the case. He had acquired a big mass of impres- 
sions and views, most of them undigested, many of them 
ridiculous, nearly all of them new to him, although they 
bore the marks of patents taken out in the salad days of 
the world. But their great value to him was that they 
were impressions he had gathered for himself from the 
young of his own kind—not those which had been pre- 
pared and handed out to him by his pastors and masters. 
The boys at school had held their own views, to be sure, 
and very positive they were. But the lad now looked 
upon these judgments as those of boys, while his new 
companions were men— college men! 

The next step was the possibilities that correspond- 
ence held out. Letter-writing had heretofore been a 
necessary evil, and his letters all belonged to one class 
—the duty epistles he sent home to me at fixed—or 
floating —intervals. But now the joys of epistolary pur- 
suits opened before him, and, like most joys in this life, 
it came high. Mothers might receive letters written on 
ordinary pad papers, but when a fair one was to be 
addressed stationery adorned with the college arms 
must be employed. Each letter must be written twice — 
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a rough draft, which I was sometimes permitted to see in 
order that I might make suggestions and emendations 
—and then this must be copied, with infinite pains, upon 
thefiner sheet. The drill was excellent, and again I had 
forced upon me the value of the eternal feminine as an 
educator and enlightener of youth. 


Dancing Now Appears on His Horizon 


HE social graces came next. When my college boy 

recognized girls there came upon him with a great 
awakening light the desirability of a dancing facility. I 
was not surprised when on his first holiday at home I 
received a petition that he might join a private dancing- 
class to be shared by “some of the men of my class.’’ 
The school ‘‘ proms ”’ had left him cold, but now that 
he had perceived girls dancing was a thing desired. 

Even the girls, however, did not possess the influence 
in determining his views of life and its problems that 
were held by the lads with whom he came into contact. 
I am not prepared to say what would have been the 
result had he had a turn for concentration and had 
focused his affections upon some special young woman 
who would have commanded his heart and him. 
Happily he was the prey of a dear passion for many, and 
could be happy ‘‘ with either, were t’other dear charmer 
away.’’ Ashe himself said, with a mixture of ruefulness 
and self-gratulation, he thought each girl the most 
delightful of her sex until he met another. Then, while 
he still admired the first, he found the second equally 
attractive. He would write to any number of them and 
call upon all he knew with cheerful impartiality. One 
charmed him for this, another for that, and he scattered 
his preferences. 

But, as I have said, it was his college associates who 
formed his views. With them he discussed the big sub- 
jects that have always engaged young minds and that 
the youths of today are as sure they can settle as were 
those who handled them centuries ago. He developed 
views on politics, on his duty as a citizen, on a man’s 
standard of character and conduct. All these were 
dealt with in the long walks he and his companions took 
over the hills around his college, or in the late talks over 
the study fire when they ought to have been in bed and 
were all the happier because of their mild lawlessness. 


He Opens a Bank Account of His Own 


Y BOY’S attitude toward money matters changed 

at about this time. He wasa lad with a congenital 
tendency to lavishness of expenditure, and this I had 
in a measure curbed by putting him on an allowance, to 
which he adhered, although he was generally in debt to 
me some months ahead. When he asked permission 
to open a bank account in his college town I acceded 


with private doubts. But the effect of the new de- 
parture was most salutary. My young man was entirely 
content to go around with a nickel and a check- 
book in his pocket. The consciousness of the bank 
account acted as a restraint upon expenditure. It was 
one thing to turn to me for an advance; it was another 
thing altogether to write out a check and see his balance 
diminish. Comparison of his outlay with other boys of 
his class, the sight of their economies, worked health- 
fully. He would never be ‘‘ near,” but a little much- 
needed caution came into his financial transactions. 

Responsibility was another mark of his growing 
up. When I first knew him to rise as soon as he was 
called in the morning, because he had a special piece of 
work to do, I was almost overcome. I rallied, however, 
when I noticed that he found no difficulty in lying abed 
late when no personal responsibility awaited him upon 
arising. He had learned a measure of accountability for 
his own actions, and when there was a train to be caught, 
an engagement to be met, a lesson to be prepared, | 
was not required to keep him up to the mark. He did 
it for himself. 


Creates His Own Code of Honor and Conduct 


NE of the things that interested me most about my 
boy’s growing up was the establishment, on his own 
account and quite apart from me or my precepts, of a 
standard of college honor and conduct. There had been 
a sensation created in his college by the discovery that 
two or three of the men had violated the trust reposed 
in them and availed themselves of forbidden help in 
their examinations — help that was not only forbidden by 
the authorities, but that the students as well had pledged 
themselves not to take. The matter was under discus- 
sion when my boy was at home during the holiday which 
followed the ‘‘exams.’’ An older man present pro- 
tested against the sentence of expulsion that had been 
pronounced upon the culprits, and one or two others 
spoke in extenuation of their fault. 

My boy said nothing at first, but his face—such a 
childish face it seemed to me yet, although there were 
new lines about the mouth and eyes — hardened instantly. 

‘* What do you think about it?’’ asked one of the 
party, turning to my son. 

‘*] think they ought to be expelled,’’ he answered 
briefly. 

‘* But it seems hard to ruin those boys’ lives when 
they are so young,”’ protested a charitable member of the 
party. 

‘* Nobody is ruining their lives,’’ said my son. 
‘* They did it themselves. See here: When a man goes 
into that room for his ‘exams.’ he gives his word that 
he will not take any outside help. He knows what he 
is doing when he makes that promise. If he breaks it he 
has forfeited his word and injured the honor of the col- 
lege, and he deserves the worst that can be done to 

im!” 

‘* And that,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘ is my little boy! 
I thought I had made him! But this part of him I did 
not make. He has done that for himself.’’ 

It was the same in other lines. College sports, the 
ethics—or lack of ethics—of football, the proportion 
baseball interests ought to take in the life of an immortal 
being, the private and public characters of his professors, 
the policy of the president and trustees of the college — 
everything that concerned him along the orbit into which 
he had swung was decided by this man—no longer 
my little boy in these respects — for himself. 


Still Consulted About Etiquétte and Clothes 


E WOULD still yield to my judgment in many mat- 
ters. He consulted me on any step of importance 
in plans or conduct. He insisted upon my going with 
him when he bought his clothes and relied upon my 
opinions on colors and fabrics ; he deferred to me toa 
pathetic degree in matters of etiquette and the treatment 
of girls, ‘‘ because, Mother, you had experience in all 
these things when you were a girl and can tell me what 
I ought to do,”’ and the arrangement of his dress necktie 
was a point on which my aid was anxiously sought. But 
I soon came to recognize my limitations. Not that they 
were forced upon me harshly. The gentleness and con- 
sideration he had always shown me were increased, 
rather than diminished. We were still chums, and we 
enjoyed more than ever the little outings we took 
together. But I learned, as every mother of a son must, 
sooner or later, that it was a man-child I had got from 
the Lord, and that, being a man, he must make or mar 
his own life, and choose tor himself. 
I don’t think I girded against the change. Sometimes 
I blinked and gasped a little, and many and many a time 
I choked a chuckle, while sometimes my loud chortlings 
could not be repressed even out of respect for the 
dignity of my newly-fledged young man. 


Finally, | Become a Chaperon 


ALSO developed, as a consolation, a fresh sphere of 

usefulness and cultivated the kindly graces of a chap- 
eron to the girls— with whom I developed a new and 
astounding popularity. Asa rule, I had a beautiful time, 
either as a chaperon or as a private individual. Early 
in my maternal career I had resolved that my boy 
should live his own life as I had lived mine and 
with no apron-string attachment. The earlier in life a 
mother makes this resolution concerning her son the 
better for all. My decision had been taken and over 
with when the boy went to school, and that period of 
maternal tooth-cutting having happily ended I had 
little trouble later. The wisdom teeth came with com- 
parative painlessness. 

At least, I suppose they have come! Or must I wait 
to cut them until I get a daughter-in-law and then have 
a dreadful time of it? 
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By George Fitch 


ERE you are, ladies 
and gentlemen. Nice 
‘*see-going”’ auto, 

seats for fifty. ‘‘Seeing 
Philadelphia’’—three hours 
foronedollar. Wetake 
you past the old Independ- 
ence Hall, the old residences 
of the old families, the old 
churches, the old Schuylkill 
River, the old City Hall 
which has just been finished, 
and the old oaken bucket- 
shops around the Bourse. 
All full. Let ’er go, Jack. 


We are now on Broad 
Street. It is so named be- 
cause it is broad enough to 
accommodate a dozen auto- 
mobiles abreast. Yonder is 
a pedestrian who has just 
succeeded in crossing it. 





The enormous building 
just ahead of us is the famous 
City Hall. It occupied over 
a third of a century in build- 
ing and cost twenty million 
dollars and ten thousand 
reputations. It contains five thousand rooms and ten thou- 
sand rumors. The huge tower is five hundred and fifty 
feet high. It was not intended to build it so high, but 
every time somebody wanted to steal a million he got 
authority to add another story to the tower. It is sur- 
mounted by a statue of William Penn which is thirty-five 
feet high. The brim of his hat is twelve feet across. The 
object which looks like a mosquito on his left ear is, in 
reality, an eagle. Whenever the statue is seen holding its 
nose it is a sign that City Councils are 
meeting in the building. If the gentle- 
men will keep their hands on their 
pocketbooks I will point out a council- 


‘Whenever the Statue is Seen 
Holding its Nose it is a Sign that 
City Councils are Meeting” 


man as we drive around the building. Ar 
eg 
O THE west of City Hall _ ae 
is the great Pennsylvania “we fat 


Railroad station. The young S 
man just entering his auto- aff 
mobile is an office boy. He 
gets six hundred dollars a 
year and saved one 
hundred thousand dol- 
lars out of it last year. 
The fastest trains in the 
world run from Phila- 
delphia to Atlantic City 
over the Pennsylvania. 
They cover the sixty- 
four miles in sixt 
minutes. However, if 
you want to go to 
New York, it will take 
you-two hours for the 
ninety miles. This is 
because noonein Phila- 
delphia is very anxious 
to get to New York. 


The centre window 
on the second floor of 
the City Hall on the 
right is the Mayor’s 
office. Formany years 
the Mayors of Phila- 
delphia were kept here in captivity and only exhibited on 
great public occasions. The present Mayor caused an 
enormous sensation two years ago, however, by escaping 
and taking an active part in the running of the city. 


FT AicHsnoe, 


We now pass around the east side of City Hall. The 
great building ahead of us is the store of John Wanamaker. 
It was originally only three stories high but is now being 
turned up on end. When completed it will be sixteen stories 
high and so large that by the time a woman has carried her 
new hat to the door it will be two seasons out of style. 


E NOW enter Market Street, the great retail district of 

the city. Notice the bright orange light, like a halo, 
down the street. That is President Baer, of the Reading 
Railroad, going to lunch. 


by Post-Office. It cost eight million dollars. 
madam, this does not mean that it is gold-plated. 
just a way the Government has of spending money. 


No, 
It is 


mn the building which stood where this bank now is 

iomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence. 
Ar it in two days without the aid of a typewriter, 
and was elected President of the United States afterward 
aS areward. This is the highest price that has ever been 
paid for a manuscript, but it is still regarded as a good 
hvestment. The original manuscript is still preserved, 
along with the original pen, the original inkhorn, the 







“The Young Man Just Entering His Automobile 
is an Office Boy” 








original shoe-buckles and vest-buttons of the signers, and 
the original floor on which they stood. Philadelphia is 
the most original city in the United States. 


This is Christ Church burying-ground. Here for many 
years members of the great Philadelphia families have been 
laid to rest. This burying-ground contains the graves of 
Benjamin Franklin and his wife. When I'ranklin came to 
Philadelphia he was very poor and passed up the street 
eating one loaf of bread while he held another under his 
arm. At that time his future wife laughed at his table 
manners and he was not taken up by society very much, 
Afterward, however, he grew so 
popular that when he died he was 
buried among the first families, and 
for years afterward every funeral 
improved his social standing. 


HE Betsy Ross Cottage. In this 

cottage Betsy Ross made the first 
American flag of the present design. 
She sewed the stars on by hand, 
and neither powder nor bayonets 
have been able to rip them off. 


We are now nearing the Dela- 
ware River. Opposite Philadelphia 
is Camden, one of the largest ceme- 
teries in this vicinity. Up the river 
a few miles are Cramp’s shipyards, 
the largest in the country. In 1898 
Spain was taken with the worst case 
of Cramps on record and lost her \\ \ 
navy as a result. \ 


Chestnut Street. Kindly remove 
your hats, gentlemen, while we pass 
Independence Hall. This cele- 
brated building was finished one 
hundred and eighty-one years ago 
and is still the best-looking public 
building in Philadelphia. It con- 
tains paintings of every man who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, and if you can’t find an ancestor among 
them you needn’t try to get chummy with the best people 
around here. The building also contains the venerated 
Liberty Bell, Philadelphia’s most priceless treasure, It 
has been silent for many years, but will be rung again 
when the street-car company stops 
charging three cents for transfers. 


Let me call your attention, ladies 
and gentlemen, to Philadelphia’s 
breakfast-foodless walls. Philadel- 
phia has ten thousand brick walls 
which are covered with ivy, and only 
a few dozen devoted to heaith-food 
and tooth-powder advertisements. 
The compulsory system of advertis- 
ing is not much in vogue here. 


F YOU will sit close together now, 
ladies and gentlemen, we will pass 
up Walnut Street. Passengers are 
requested not to reach in the win- 
dows of the buildings as they pass. 
This famous street is so narrow, as 
you observe, that a mosquito can 
drink the gore of a citizen on the 
right side and keep a citizen on the 
left side awake by his humming at 
one and the same time. Notice, as 
we pass along, the neat and 
orderly manner in which the 
business of the city is clas- 
sified. This block, as you 
see, is filled entirely with jewelers. The next 
block will be occupied with book stores. — Farther 
up the street we will find four blocks filled ex- 
clusively with doctors. 


We now approach the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
which was modeled after four royal palaces and 
an Oriental dream. It is so high that the manage- 
ment has to take down the flagpole every time a 
comet passes and put up netting over the upper 
windows to keep the thunder-clouds from coming 
into the rooms and disturbing the guests. In this 
hotel you can find anything you desire from pipe- 
organ music to elephant steak. Notice the bright 
green faces of the gentlemen who are just leaving 
the hotel. They are envious New Yorkers. The 
old Bellevue was on the opposite corner. 


This is Rittenhouse Square. It contains more 
infant millionaires in captivity than any other 
square in the world. The procession of peram- 
bulators just ahead of us contains thirty million 
dollars’ worth of babies. The houses which surround the 
Square and the adjoining streets contain Philadelphia’s 
finest families. As you will notice they are not particularly 
large. This is because they do not require much closet- 
room in which to store family skeletons. Almost all of 
Philadelphia’s millionaires are ‘‘ on the square’’—which 
cannot be said of many cities. 





j people. 


“Four Blocks Filled Exclusively with Doctors” 





“The Procession of Perambulators Contains Thirty 





Drawings by F.T. Richards 


geen p woe of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, celebrated author 
and famous specialist in ennui. He has relieved more 
cases of that bored feeling than any other physician since 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s time. 


The original Biddle residence, built by the ancestors of 
the ten thousand Philadelphia Biddles. If Fairmount Park 
is ever roofed over so that it can be used as a dining-hall 
the Biddles will hold a grand family reunion every year. 


Notice the vast number of homes as we pass through 
street after street. Philadelphia has two hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand homes, 
almost all of which are paid for. 
Philadelphia homes are divided 
into two varieties—those which 
- } have marble doorways and stoops 
and those which do not have 
/ them. You can tell the promi- 
nence of a Philadelphian by the 
way his marble doorway shines. 
{ If it is cleaned before breakfast 
each morning he is eminently re- 
spectable. If it is not cleaned un- 
til afternoon he is commonplace. 
If it isn’t cleaned at all he is a 
suspicious character and would 
willingly steal sheep. 


HILADELPHIA has one mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand 
If you doubt this you can 
count them this evening as they 
sit on their marble stoops. Phila- 
ee on, delphians have done this ever since 
the city was built and no one thinks 
of breaking the custom. 
Philadelphia is over three 
hundred years old, though some 
parts of the city do not look it. It 
was founded by William Penn, 
who came here in order that he might enjoy peace. He 
seems to have enjoyed the entire supply, as the city gov- 
ernment has been fighting ever since. Penn was given the 
site for his city free as a good-will offering by the Indians. 
The value of the land has increased so rapidly that three 
years ago a member of the Common Council would not 
sell out the city for less than one thousand dollars, 


This wilderness of brick buildings is the plant of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. It is the largest factory in 
the country. It employs eighteen thousand men, and these 
men wear out three front gates a day going to and from 
work. The Baldwin company sells locomotives both 
wholesale and retail. ‘The Baldwin company does not doa 
mail-order business and does not advertise on theatre pro- 
grams ; yet it has the largest locomotive trade in the world, 


Spring Garden Street. On our left is the new United 
States Mint. This is one of the very few places in the 
country where it isn’t easier to steal money than to make 
it honestly. Since Mr. Rockefeller proved that he could 
save money faster than the old mint could make it the 
Government built this new mint, which has a greatly 
enlarged capacity compared with the old one. 


W* NOW pass the campus of Girard College. It was 
endowed by Stephen Girard, who loaned the Govern- 
ment money in time of war instead of selling embalmed beef. 
When Girard built the college he declared that no woman 
should ever enter its gates, and it is said he made certain that 
this rule would 
be followed by 
building the en- 
tire institution 
without a single 
mirror. Girard 
has the second 
largest endow- 
ment of all the 
colleges in the 
country, but its 
football team is 
so poor that it 
does not rank 
very high as an 
institution of 
learning. 


Here we are at 
yy - Fairmount Park. 
— This is the only 
park in the world 
which is so large 
that it has both 
its own river and 
its own trolley system. It is in a state of Nature, like the 
statues in an art gallery, and is modeled closely after the 
State of Vermont. 


Million Dollars’ Worth of Babies” 


This ends the tour, ladies and gentlemen. All vut for 
the Park. Those wishing to pass through it will iake the 
railroad and change cars at Harrisburg. All out. 
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The “Donkable’” Miss Dunne 


By Anna Farquhar 


Author of “Her Boston Experiences,” “The Mystery in the Girl’s Case,” etc. 


VELL, in my opinion, she’s one of those 
‘donkable’ persons that value their own 
opinion too highly to give it unless espe- 
cially asked,”’ said Miss Virginia Miller 
decidedly —decidedly as always, unless 
sick in bed with the covers drawn up over 
: her mouth to keep out microbes. 
‘* Why, Miss Miller! What do you mean by the word 
‘ donkable’?” mildly and with gentle precision inquired 
another elderly miss, industriously listening and doing 
superfine drawn-work ag | daintily, her plump, small- 
boned hands hinting at the proportions of her entire 
body and unsophisticated, refined face. The black bow 
sticking out at random from above the bald spot, so 
modestly covered, emphasized dear little Miss Double- 
day more than did her words. At sound of that incon- 
ceivable word ‘‘ donkable”’ it positively took on high 
lights of refined amazement from the reading-lamp 
beneath which the two ladies sat waiting for the Japanese 
gong in the hall to suggest dinner politely. Everything 
was ingratiating and polite in this house on Beacon 
Hill, which in another city would have been described 
as ‘‘ boarding,’’ but in Boston was ‘‘ a genteel retreat 
for unmarriageable ladies’: everything except Miss 
Virginia Miller—she was particularly well-connected 
and neuralgic, and no one should be expected to be all 
things at once. 

Allowing considerable time for the removal of my 
overshoes I, too, listened attentively for her definition 
of ‘* donkable,’’ words being a first requisite in my 
profession. 

‘* A donkable person,’’ replied Miss Virginia, her tone 
chronically two-edged with condescension and connec- 
tions, ‘‘ is a person who ought to have been a donkey 
and isn’t — quite.”’ 

‘* Do you mean obstinate, contrary ?’’ asked consid- 
erate Miss Doubleday. 

‘* Something very much like it,’’ explained Miss 
Virginia, suddenly inditferent and languidly absorbed in 
cutting a magazine. ‘' Some people call the symptoms 
mulish ; I call them donkable.’’ 

‘* Why, Miss Miller!’’ Miss Doubleday remonstrated 
amiably as I went upstairs. ‘‘ Miss Dunne seems such 
a nice girl tome. I don’t know when I’ve met such a 
sweet, lovable girl. I feel just like telling her every- 
thing ; she seems so unselfish — to me.” 

a i don’t know what she seems to you, but to me——!”’ 
From the upper landing I heard Miss Miller’s speaking 
pause and easily imagined the self-explanatory gesture 
of one hand used like a blasé flybrush. “Don’t let’s 
discuss her! I’m really not well enough for discussions. 
I just want to be taken care of myself.”’ 


or 


As Miss Virginia had but one ambition left out of a 
gay social past—to be taken care of by any and ever 
one she could draw into her drag-net of sympathy — I felt 
no serious concern for her health. 

In my own room, furbishing up a little for dinner, I 
amused myself reviewing the situation of the latest 
boarder, Miss Dunne, whom I liked more than usual. 
This gipsy-eyed, quiet, unpretentious young woman 
had arrived at our ‘‘ genteel’”’ retreat only the week 
before. She irritated some of the unmarriageables by 
her peculiar habit of reticence concerning her private 
affairs and any possible internal troubles. Such reti- 
cence was unusual, and Miss Virginia particularly raged 
against it. Our ‘‘ hostess’’ explained all Miss Dunne’s 
antecedents she could discover or imagine, but her nar- 
rative was slighter in fact than in fancy. Miss Dunne, 
it seemed, came, highly recommended, of an old family 
in a small city in the western part of the State—I don’t 
think the hostess knew what city, but she mentioned the 
one she thought most exclusive. Miss Dunne’s objects 
in coming to Boston alone were two, change and culture, 
according to report ; but if culture were any part of her 
real object the attractive girl sitting next me at table 
took none of the usual pains to dwell upon soul strivings 
and methods. 

Being a working-woman of the newspaper persuasion 
sweet deference was not the manner | most frequently 
met at my city residence except from Miss Doubleday, 
and now from this “ donkable girl.’? Of course I was 
au editor—everybody connected with a newspaper 
office nowadays is—and the ladies regarded my edit- 
ings with infinitely more respect than my opinions in 
private life. 

Of men we had few, as is second nature in Boston, and 
those few were mostly day boarders; none, as it hap- 
pened, had ever been married except the elderly deaf 
widower who resided in our unprotected realm with his 
patient daughter and his ear-trumpet. A young and 
rather frayed doctor came in to meals along with several 
professional women of impeccable reputation. A dentist 
once had been there, but was no more ; and that was the 
end of the men! To the women there was apparently 
no end. 

Adequately furbished I descended to the parlor to 
wait my dinner and incidentally hear more about Miss 
Dunne. The subject was obviously ripening. Nearly 
all were there in waiting order: Miss Virginia still cut- 
ting the magazine, Miss Doubleday working on the 
Mexican cobweb, her bow at rest, and near the mantel- 
piece playing double solitaire sat our unmarriageable 
twins, Miss Dotty and Miss Knotty Brainard — Dorothea 
and Desdemona by baptism, but the descriptive names 
prevailed privately among us. 

Miss Dotty was the lean reproduction of a dot drawn 
out into a question-mark. The two sisters were bewil- 
deringly alike except for length, ears and disposition. 
Miss Knotty got the most of it in all these particulars. 

When I entered, Mr. Galloway, the retired clergyman, 
our one man, sat reading the hostess’s evening paper — 
accorded him first because of his sex ; his ear-trumpet 
unemployed ; his patient daughter close by looking at 






SG 


photographs. When deaf Miss Knotty and deaf Mr. 
Galloway discussed current topics it required a short 
stop to recover lost ideas. 

‘* Has Miss Dunne come in?” asked Miss Virginia, 
turning the china-blue pop of her eyes upon me pointedly. 

‘* T don’t know.”’ 

‘* 1 should think it was about time for a respectable 
young woman to be in off the streets,’’ Miss Virginia 
informed me. 

‘* Isn’t she respectable ?’’ I asked. 

‘* She certainly is, so far as 1 know’’—our virgin 
aimed sure. ‘‘ This is not the place for her if she isn’t.”’ 

‘* I didn’t quite catch what you said, Miss Miller,’ 
Miss Knotty turned about from her game to observe, 
lean hand to ear, waves parted nicely, on her brow. 
‘* Did you say Miss Dunne’s parentage was not respect- 
able? I’m surprised.’”’ 

‘* No, I didn’t!’’—the virgin gave her one. ‘‘ You 
needn’t stop your game. For all I Know she’s a saint 
on earth—a donkable saint. I’ve a strong idea she’d 
have more to say for herself if a marriageable man 
heaved in sight. We’re all women——”’ 

‘* Mr. Galloway isn’t,” interrupted Miss Dotty, who 
generally brought up the rear. Miss Virginia gave her 
one look, which was enough, and turned to say ‘‘ good- 
evening ”’ to our solenarial fifth wheel, a stout lady near 
the century mark ; mild and lonely in the world except 
for her knitting, which some said she took to bed with 
her from force of habit. This Miss Downer was sensible 
and laconic. I liked her. 

‘* Have you seen Miss Dunne come in?” asked 
everybody. 

‘*] haven't seen her,’’ and Miss Downer retired to 
the sofa. 

‘* Well, I must say!’’ exclaimed Miss Virginia, taking 
the matter personally. 

‘* What’s that you said?’’ called Miss Knotty. ‘‘I 
didn’t quite catch it. How old is Miss Dunne?’’ 


or 


Just then a key turned in the front door; every ear 
pricked. The door opened and Miss Dunne’s genial 
voice said, ‘‘ Good-night! No, don’t come in tonight. 
Say Tuesday of next week.” 

‘* Tuesday is all right—but let me know which 
show,”’ answered a male voice. ‘‘ High art or low— 
suit your mood. I want you to have a good time.”’ 

‘*A man!!!’’ burst from Miss Virginia. ‘‘ Didn’t I 
tell you so?”’ 

Hushed, listening silence again, broken by another 
good-night from Miss Dunne ; the sound of her footsteps 
mounting the stairs ; from Miss Knotty, ‘‘ I didn’t quite 
catch what she said.”’ 

A man in the air was better than no man atall. He 
came twice, once to call, again to take Miss Dunne to 
the theatre. Army tactics may be intricate, but they 
are elementary compared to spinsterial manoeuvres 
over the only marriageable man in sight. That Miss 
Dunne’s ‘‘ young man’’ was marriageable nobody 
seemed to doubt. 

It proved a vital week indeed when the only vacant 
room was taken by an elderly New York widow, gayety 
personified ; vainly trying to grow old gracefully; taking 
the matter in hand immediately, she arrived by striving 
to knit for the first time in her life, patiently instructed 
by Miss Downer. The once-married lady seemed sur- 
prised at the scarcity of men, but even more amazed at 
the talk about Miss Dunne’s unknown man. 

‘* Don’t girls ever have attention in Boston that they 
make such a fuss over Miss Dunne’s caller ?’’ she asked 
me, almost impatiently. 

‘* It’s something that does occasionally occur,’’ I con- 
ceded. ‘‘ But exclusiveness is always conspicuous.”’ 

The second week the man called twice and took Miss 
Dunne to the theatre once. This was too much! —espe- 
cially as the young lady herself continued to look 
unruffled, to speak moderately and never mention him 
or the theatre. When he called the maid showed him 
into the small reception-room across the hall where Miss 
Dunne presently received him. Their voices could be 
heard indistinctly from the parlor; their words not at 
all. His ring at the doorbell had the power of a 
medizval trumpeter. The ladies flocked downstairs, 
and never before had they shown such agility at running 
through the hall carelessly, at hurrying upstairs for 
something forgotten and down again. 


ot 


At about nine-thirty during one of these calls I happened 
in from some social enterprise of my own, and the sight I 
saw almost alarmed me. Miss Knotty hung over the 
banister, her head alone showing ghastly intense above 
the cold electric light. She seemed to intend throwing 
herself over on the hall floor; one hand behind her ear 
as usual. Miss Virginia, however, held the vantage- 
point beside the water-cooler back in the hall, unob- 
served, but observing. Her position was compromising 
owing to her having that very morning at breakfast told 
Miss Downer, whom she considered out of her set, that 
she never had drunk water, and never expected to ; that 
she hated both insipid drinks and insipid people. She 
must have drunk a quart that night! Virginia, conscious 
of my eyes upon her, collected all her scattered social 
diplomacy and took me into her confidence. ‘‘ What 
do you think those two are talking about in there ?’’ she 
asked, hushing her voice and sidJing up demonstratively. 

‘* Who? Have the widdy and Mr. Galloway struck 
up already ?’’ . 

‘* How ridiculous!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Those old 
things! I mean Miss Dunne. They’ve been talking 
about the education of boys, and about the easiest way 
to find a flat in New York. It must mean something.” 

** 1 didn’t quite catch what you said, ladies,’’ came 
promptly from above, and for fear of Miss Knotty’s in- 
voluntary self-destruction I went on into the parlor. 


There they all sat! The widow and the master-knitter 
together on one couch, learning and instructing, their 
only man talking to the agreeable widow, the ear- 
trumpet interposed between them. Muss Doubleday, 
her feet crossed as a prop to her bodily brevity, pulled 
threads and behaved as usual; Miss Dotty at single 
solitaire, with attention obviously strained in the direction 
of the reception-room. The widow called through Mr. 
Galloway’s tube as I entered : ‘‘ It’s all sheer nonsense! 
Don’t believe one word you hear. Can't a girl havea 
male caller in Boston without getting in the papers ?"’ 

‘* Eh?” he begged to know. 

** She’s all right, I say — no social manner, but smart.’’ 

‘* Smart, did you say?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ screamed the widow. ‘‘ Smart as a whip.’’ 

‘* Did you hear anything ?’’ asked Miss Dotty of me. 

I did want to say ‘* a mouse,’’ but, knowing the fatal 
result, merely replied, “ Miss Miller says they’ re engaged, 
because they’re discussing the education of boys.”’ 

‘* How shocking!’’ commented Dotty, triumphantly 
> me herself at her game. ‘‘ Such things were con- 
sidered premature as conversational topics between 
engaged couples when we were young.’’ She always 
spoke in pairs. Her personal idea of matrimony 
sounded slightly polygamous. The other ladies, though 
more discreet, showed no lack of interest. 


ox 


Two weeks of this excitement began to affect the 
family digestion ; several members complained of sleep- 
lessness. Miss Dunne sympathized pleasantly and 
bloomed under the influence of her young man, imper- 
sonal asever. At the end of two weeks, unheralded, 
a younger sister of Miss Dunne appeared, occupying the 
transient’s room. She was younger than Miss Dunne, 
more communicative, considerably gayer, the ladies 
judged. Then the tragedy opened! The young man 
came as usual, but he took Miss Dunne Number Two to 
the theatre instead of Number One, and next day the 
latter was laid up with a headache. A chance for the 
unmarriageables! Their comments were sufficiently 
strong to blister the subject of them. Miss Virginia 
averred that as for her oho would have shown more 
pride if a young man had thrown her over for anybody, 
7 a sister. Miss Downer, after Miss Virginia 
left the room, remarked that no doubt Miss Miller had 

ood reason to know what she would have done under 
ike circumstances. Miss Knotty got the idea that the 
young man must bea very bad person; also the second 
Miss Dunne. 

The Dunne girls appeared to be unaware of the sen- 
sation, the younger one being in the house very little of 
the time. One night Miss Dunne went to the theatre 
with me, and afterward I invited her to an exclusive 
‘‘rabbit’”? in my own room. Enjoying everything 
keenly, she sat on my bed, her gipsy-black hair undone, 
a plate of ‘‘rabbit’’ on her lap, blissfully appreciating 
‘*the simple life,’’ and telling me a few things about herselt 
in a perfectly matter-of-fact way. I gathered from the 
unpretentious narrative that family circumstances had 
necessitated a life of considerable self-immolation on her 
part ; New York and Boston had been only occasional 
opportunities to her. Now the time had come when 
conscientiously she might go out to observe and enjoy ; 
pleasures moderated, I could see, by a set inclination 
toward self-sacrifice. That was why she was in Boston 
—to observe and enjoy. She spoke of the young man 
in terms of open friendliness, wished I might know him 
because his nature was so stimulating. He had beena 
college friend of her only brother, long since dead, and 
was equally devoted to the entire Dunne family — father, 
mother and five sisters. ‘‘ He is going to give us a 
good time this winter. I knew he would!’’ she told 
me, but characteristically failed to mention his name. 
However, it was familiar to the unmarriageables after 
pumping the maid. 1, too, did a little pumping, hoping 
to get Miss Dunne’s point of view in respect to the 
inmates, but she was graciously impenetrable ; still | 
suspected there was more perception behind her fence 
than she chose to let out at the gate. 


ox 


The next chapter of events opened when Miss Grace 
Dunne went home and the young man returned to 
his initial allegiance. I noticed he never stayed for a 
meal with us. Admirable caution on somebody’s part! 
Several weeks expired under the accumulating weight 
of public opinion. Miss Virginia openly set traps for 
Miss Dunne at the table ; asked her before us all if she 
enjoyed the theatre ; if she liked Boston people ; if she 
advocated single or married life for women. A trained 
diplomat could scarcely have replied more warily than 
did Miss Dunne — nor in fewer words. 

Then came a third Miss Dunne to occupy the transient 
chamber and the elastic heart of the charmer. Miss 
Carrie Dunne, a jolly, open-hearted girl, now took the 
centre, and serene Miss Dunne faded into the shade 
once more. 

‘*False-hearted young man! ”’ said the ladies. 

Miss Virginia pronounced him a flirt, and one night at 
dinner, conspicuously brushing away suspected crumbs, 
she asked Miss Dunne’s opinion of flirts. 

‘* I’ve heard they were very attractive,’’ replied the 
girl pleasantly, ‘* but I hardly think I ever knew one — 
my acquaintance isn’t wide.”’ 

Miss Virginia turned on the widow and Miss Downer, 
her neighbors, a look of helpless despair, expressing 
her belief that the girl was too insipid to comprehend. 

Miss Carrie Dunne remained two weeks, at the end 
of which time spring began knocking on the back door 
of winter. When she left matters again ran smoothly 
between Miss Dunne and ‘‘ the family man,’’ as the 
widow dubbed him. The only difference was in the 
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ow Shall We Heat and Light Our Houses? 


The Second Article in the Practical Series: How We Can Live Economically and Well 
By Max West, Ph. D., and Mary Mills West 


Drawings by C. A. Strehlau 


MERICANS are proverbially extravagant, and in nothing are they more so than 

in the use of fuel. Anthracite coal is expensive to buy and is far from being an 

1 economical fuel to use. Bituminous coal yields more heat per dollar, and is 
extensively used for domestic purposes in other countries, but the American housewife 
will have none of it, and in this she is quite right. The f fact is that coal as it comes 





The Relative Cost of Fuels 


How They Compare in Cost to Keep 
an Eight-Room House at 70° 
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Coke is about the cheapest fuel, a yearly average 
of one ton a month—at $5 a ton —sufficing for 
practically all but the coldest latitudes. 














Somewhat more bituminous coal is required for 
fuel than coke, but as the coal is cheaper it costs 
in the end practically the same. 























Anthracite coal costs more than bituminous, and 
7“, . . 

‘is far from being an economical fuel to use.” 
$7 is a fair monthly average for the year. 

















Wood is the most expensive fuel: you need 18 
cords of hard maple at $6 a cord to heat the 
home for a year—$9 a month. 


from the mine is not a suitable fuel for 
any purpose ; it is only the raw material 
from which fuel should be manufactured. 
Those who burn it in the raw state under- 
take to manufacture their fuel as they 

burn it, and reap a plentiful harvest a 
clinkers, cinders, coal gas and dust ; only 
the more volatile hydro-carbons of the 
coal really burn, leaving a residue which 
is usually wasted, though it contains much 
material that might be made into useful 
fuel. Bituminous coal, especially, is unfit 
for use until it has been broken up into 
its constituent elements — gas and coke; 
and even anthracite is, for most purposes, 

improved by the transformation. 


Gas is the Most Convenient Fuel 


HERE an intense heat is required, as 

in metallurgical operations, the coal 
is always made into coke before being 
used, even if the gas must be wasted, 
though the more economical plants now 
save the gas and use it for fuel and light. 
Since city, gas companies regard their coke 
as merely a by-product it can usually be 
bought at reasonable prices. The gas 
also should be an economical fuel, but 
it is commonly sold at such exorbitant 
prices that the gas company reaps all the 
advantages in economy, leaving the con- 
sumer only the advantage of convenience. 
Gas is undoubtedly the most convenient 
of fuels, and will come into more general 
use as soon as the gas companies realize 
that by selling it for fuel at a low price 
they can keep their establishments going 
night and day, and increase the con- 
sumption more than enough to make up 
for the lower price. Some gas companies 
have already made gas the commonest 
fuel for cooking, and a very common one 
for heating in their districts, simply by 
installing two metres in each dwelling, 
and charging a lower price for the gas 
used for fuel than for the illumin< we 
gas which comes out of the same main- 
as they can very well afford to do. 

Coke is also a convenient fuel, far supe- 
rior to any coal, hard or soft; it is com- 
paratively clean, ignites easily, makes a 
hot fire, and, being almost pure carbon, 
leaves a very small percentage of ash. 
Indeed, for ordinary purposes coke is 
almost too efficient a fuel—that is, it 
makes so intense a fire that damage to 
the fire-box is likely to result. To avoid 
this, and so keep a fire all day or over 
night, when the fire is well started it should 
be banked with cinders or fine coal. 


Small Coal is Usually Satisfactory 


HE large sizes of coal are no longer 

considered the most desirable even for 
domestic purposes, and have been re- 
placed in many families by the small 
sizes, especially pea coal, which costs 
much less per ton and is quite as efficient. 
Even buckwheat coal, the smallest regular 
size, which is even c he saper than pea coal, 
can be used to good advantage for bank- 
ing fires at night if coke or a larger size 
of coal be added to the fire the next 
morning. Inusing either of the small sizes 
some care must be taken to prevent un- 
burned coal from falling through the grate. 


This can be done by care in shaking out the ashes, and by not trying to remove all the 
ashes at once. In buying a stove or furnace, however, it is well to order a grate made 
for the particular size of coal it is intended to use. 

Much depends upon the management of the fire. Whenever the fire is to be kept 
over night it should be banked with a generous supply of fine coal or cinders. The 


effect of the fresh fuel is to cool the fire 
for the time being, but in the morning it 
will need only to have the ashes shaken 
down and the drafts opened to warm up 
very quickly. In moderate weather the 
furnace should need to have coal put on 
only at night, and to be shaken only in the 
morning. By attending ‘to these simple 
rules and using only the smaller sizes of 
coal, six tons of coal have been made to 
last a year both for cooking and for heat- 
ing an eight-room house, where otherwise 
nearly twice that quantity might have 
been used without producing any more 
comfort. 

If the combustion of the coal is as nearly 
perfect as it should be the ashes will 
crumble to a fine dust almost at a touch, 
and there will be practically no cinders 
and few clinkers. If there are cinders, 
or if unburned coal falls through the grate, 
economy requires that the ashes be sifted. 
The all-metal sieves which hang from 
the top of a barrel and have a metal 
cover are much to be preferred to the 
old-fashioned wood-frame sieves, and by 
standing on the windward side they can 
be used without discomfort. Still better 
are the rotary sifters which deliver the 
cinders into a hod hung at the farther 
end; and best of all is a device for re- 
moving the ashes and washing the coal 
at the same time, by lowering the cinders 
into a tub of water. The patented con- 
trivance made for this purpose costs five 
dollars, but any one can accomplish the 
same result by lowering the cinders in a 
wire basket into a barrel or tub of water 
and revolving or raising and lowering the 
basket until the ashes are washed out. 
It is surprising to see how much un- 
burned coal can be recovered from a 
pan of ashes which appeared to be fairly 
well burned out. 


Fuel Made from Peat or Turf 


N EUROPEAN countries a great deal of 

the fuel in common use is made from 
peat or turf, or other things which in 
America we have not yet learned to 
utilize, though extensive areas of peat 
bogs may be found in nearly every part 
of the United States. Not only peat, but 
common mud from bogs contains so much 
carbon that it is a useful fuel when dried. 
Other fuels are so cheap in this country, 
however, that the manutacture of boy fuel 
has not yet been made commercially suc- 
cessful; but much is expected from the 
experiments with the new process now 
being tried in St. Lawrence County, New 
York, as the result of many years’ study 
of European methods by the Honorable 
Walter T. Griffin. Excellent fuel may be 
made very cheaply from peat or from the 
refuse of bituminous coal-mines by the 
admixture of some more inflammable sub- 
stances like petroleum or asphaltum, and 
a binder enabling the whole to be pressed 
into coherent forms known as briquettes, 
Many patents for composition fuels have 
been taken out in the United States, and 
in some cases briquettes or “ eggettes’’ 
have actually been sold for fuel to some 
extent ; but the work done in this direc- 
tion thus far must be regarded as experi- 
mental in nature, and briquettes are not yet 


Editor's Note —These articles are the result of years of practical experience and investi- 
gation: on the part of Mrs. West as a housekeeper with four children and a limited 
income, and on the part of Doctor West as a student of economics and an investigator 
of economic conditions for the United States Government (in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor) —thus combining practical experience and scientific investigation. 








The Relative Cost of Lights 


How They Rank in Cost Per Hour 
for Each 24-Candle-Power of Light 





Gas with an incandescent burner will give you the 
most light for the least money —1-6 cent an hour. 





Acetylene gives much more light than an equal 
amount of city gas, but costs 2-5 cent an hour. 





The kerosene lamp produces an excellent light for 
reading, but costs 3-5 cent an hour. 








The open gas-flame, though a common illuminant, 
costs still more — 3-4 cent an hour. 








The electric bulb, while convenient, costs more 
than seven times as much as incandescent gas. 





The most costly light. These five candles cost as 
much as the 24-candle-power electric bulb, and 
give only about a fifth as much light. 








How the Various Lights Rank from the Point of View of Health 

















Seven or eight persons in a room will scarcely exhaust 
more of the air than does the oil-lamp by which they are 


The air in this room is being impoverished by a single tallow candle at the same 
rate as by the breath of twelve persons. So, besides being a very expensive illumi- 
nant, candle-light is also probably the least healthful. 


With an open-flame gas-jet the air will be 
vitiated as much as by the breath of five 


An incandescent gas-burner in a room 
uses up only as much air as three ; 
Persons do. persons. wanna 
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yractically available, except possibly in the immediate 
localities where some of the more successful experiments 
are being conducted. It is to these experiments, how- 
ever, that we must look for much of our future fuel 
economy. 

The fact that only a small proportion of the potential 
heat value of the fuel is utilized by existing appliances 
offers an inviting field to inventors to devise means of 
obtaining more perfect combustion or better utilization 
of the heat produced. Some advance has already been 
made in these directions, and it behooves the house- 
keeper to know of the improvements that have been 
placed on the market, for otherwise she may obtain less 
than ten per cent. of the theoretical value of the fuel used. 

Devices for securing more perfect combustion some- 
times have to do with the construction of the furnace 
or stove, and are sometimes simply in the form of an 
attachment. Of the former kind is the under-feéd system, 
by which the fuel, instead of being thrown on top of the 
fire, is forced into the bottom of the fire-box by means 
of a lever, thus avoiding the cooling of the gases of 
combustion which results from ordinary stoking. By 
the under-feed system the coal or other fuel is warmed 
gradually before it is burned, without interfering with the 
combustion of the gases above it. 

A somewhat similar result is obtained by means of 
a fuel-saving attachment in the form of a perforated 
metal plate fitted into the stove or furnace above the fire. 
This plate becomes intensely hot, and thus promotes the 
combustion of the’gases ; it is claimed that the perfora- 
tions, which divide the gas into a number of small jets, 
help in procuring more perfect combustion, and that the 
coal as well as the gas is more completely consumed. 


To Prevent Heat from Going Up the Chimney 


AVING secured a reasonably efficient combustion, 

the next problem is to prevent most of the heat from 
going up the chimney. This is accomplished to some 
extent in indirect-draft furnaces by means of a damper 
which deflects the current of hot gas and smoke down- 
ward so that it heats every part of the furnace before 
escaping. In houses heated by stoves a similar result 
may be obtained by placing a drum or radiator in the 
stove-pipe; in this way a second room may be heated 
from one fire. The improved radiators now used for 
this purpose are more efficient than the old-fashioned 
drums, being divided into a large number of tubes, thus 
greatly increasing the radiating surface. 

The only reason the open fireplace is not altogether 
the most desirable means of heating houses, as it is the 
most sanitary and most cheerful, is simply because most 
of the heat escapes up the chimney. Experiments have 
shown that in the ordinary fireplace, warming by radia- 
tion, only six per cent. of the heat from a fire of dry pine 
is thrown into the room. 

To overcome this disadvantage of the open fireplace 
Benjamin Franklin, in 1742, invented a contrivance 
which he named the Pennsylvania fireplace, and de- 
scribed as ‘‘ an open stove for the better warming of 
rooms, and at the same time saving fuel, as the fresh air 
admitted was warmed in entering.’’ In his autobi- 
ography Franklin wrote: ‘‘ The use of these fireplaces 
in very many houses, both of this and the neighboring 
colonies, has been, and is, a great saving of wood to the 
inhabitants.”” ‘‘ I suppose, taking a number of families 
together,’’ he said in another place, ‘‘ that two-thirds or 
half the wood at least is saved.” 

Considering that Franklin refused a patent on his 
invention and took the trouble to explain its advantages 
very fully, it seems strange that it should not have been 
more widely utilized. As a matter of fact, though the 
name of Franklin is given to a common form of open 
stove, it lacks the principal distinguishing feature of the 
Pennsylvania fireplace, which resulted in the economy 
of fuel and many of its other advantages: this was an 
air-chamber back of the grate, in which air from out- 
doors was heated before entering the room, being led 
to it through a pipe under the hearth. Even the modern 
Franklin stove, which lacks this important feature, will 
heat a room better than the ordinary grate, and has the 
advantage that it can be connected to an ordinary flue 
where there is no regular fireplace ; a radiator can also 
be attached to the stove-pipe in the room above, as in 
the case of an ordinary stove. 

The Latrobe or Baltimore heater, another modification 
of the Franklin stove, has none of the advantages of the 
original except economy of fuel; it lacks the healthfulness 
and cheer of an open fire, and, as ordinarily installed, it 
heats a room on the second floor only by delivering to 
it air already used by the occupants of the first floor. 


The “Ventilating Grate” has Many Good Points 


HERE is, however, a modern adaptation of the 

Pennsylvania fireplace which retains all the advantages 
of the original, and has one in addition in that it is ca- 
pable of heating two or three good-sized rooms from the 
same open fire. By this device, appropriately known as 
the ‘‘ventilating grate,’’ fresh outdoor air is introduced 
under or behind the hearth, very much as in Franklin’s 
invention, and is heated by passing behind the grate and 
between and around the smoke flues at the top, finally 
entering the room through an openwork frieze above 
the grate, which in reality is an elongated register. 
Part of the warm air may, if desired, be conducted to the 
room behind the fireplace (if it is in an inner partition), 
or may be carried to an upper floor, where it will heat 
two small rooms or one large one. Thus the ventilating 
fireplace is in reality a small open furnace situated in 
one of the rooms to be heated. Two of them will heat 
a small house of six or seven rooms more economically 
than a furnace, since there is no heat lost in the cellar, 
and the fires are utilized by direct radiation as well as 
in warming air. In short, this contrivance combines the 
advantages of a furnace with those of an open fire, and 
by bringing fresh air from without through a flue or 
pipe installed for that purpose, like Franklin’s fireplace 
it avoids the cold drafts which always result from depend- 
ing upon cracks in doors and windows for fresh air. 

By another device the heat of an open fire is utilized 
to warm the water in a small hot-water heating system, 
rated to heat ten thousand cubic feet of space, or about 
seven ordinary rooms, from a single fire. Again, gas 
logs are now made with small steam radiators concealed 


within and above them in such a manner that the heat 
of the gas fire generates steam and the radiator throws 
the heat out into the room. With cheaper fuel gas this 
method might be extended to heat an entire house. If 
a gas log be objected to as an imitation, it can always 
be replaced by an asbestos-covered grate. 

Makers of gas logsand gas grates sometimes recom- 
mend them for use where there is no chimney-flue, and 
even go so far as to advise that if there is a flue it be 
stopped up, so that all the heat will be thrown into the 
room. From a sanitary standpoint, however, this is 
doubtful economy. Wherever there is a fire, whether of 
gas or other fuel, there should be a flue through which 
the gases of combustion can escape ; and modern sani- 
tary science decrees that even illuminating-gas jets 
should have small flues above them to prevent the viti- 
ation of the air in the room. This is the one insur- 
mountable objection to using either portable gas stoves 
or oil stoves for heating purposes; such stoves are 
convenient for warming bathrooms, where they can be 
put out after a few minutes’ use and the window 
opened, but they are not to be thought of for use in any 
living or sleeping room except where there is a fireplace. 

Lamps and gas jets produce a considerable amount 
of heat which it is desirable to utilize for the warming 
of rooms. This is most effectively done by placing 
above the flame a small radiator full of hollow tubes 
through which the heated air is expelled outward and 
downward instead of all rising to the ceiling. 


Steam and Hot-Water Heating are Popular Methods 


Sent heat is now popular for nearly all kinds of 
buildings, but it is not without serious Gisadvantages 
for single dwellings, for it requires almost constant atten- 
tion to keep the water boiling without making the house 
too warm. It isnot economical in mild weather, because 
no heat can be obtained without a hot fire under the 
boiler; and if the water falls much below the boiling 
point during the night it takes half an hour or so to get 
any heat in the morning. 

Hot-water heating is much better adapted to small 
buildings than is steam, but the apparatus is more 
expensive, owing chiefly to the greater difficulty of 
installing it so that it will work. Aside from the first 
cost, hot water is more economical than steam for single 
houses, and requires less attention; but it takes even 
longer to warm the house on a cold morning if the fire 
is very low, and if there is a sudden change in the 
weather after the pipes are once thoroughly heated it 
may take a long time to get the house comfortably cool. 

The vacuum system of steam heating stands midway 
between hot water and ordinary steam in the matter of 
temperature, and thus avoids in some degree their disad- 
vantages. By producing a partial vacuum in the pipes 
steam is generated at a lower temperature than 212 
degrees, and the temperature can be varied somewhat 
according to the weather. Much of the advantage of the 
vacuum system may be secured simply by attaching 
to ordinary steam radiators automatic vacuum valves 
which allow the steam to push out any air which may be 
in the radiators and then close so that the air cannot be 
sucked backin. Thus the radiators retain their heat fora 
long time when no more steam is being generated, and, 
when the steam condenses, a partial vacuum is created 
so that less fire is required to produce more steam. 

The chief disadvantage of both steam and hot-water sys- 
tems, as ordinarily installed, is the lack of any provision 
for ventilation. In dwelling-houses or other buildings 
where no mechanical ventilation is provided, the heating 
apparatus should be so planned as to serve the double 
purpose of drawing in fresh air from outdoors and heat- 
ing it as it enters. The first of these functions is almost 
as important as the second ; indeed, it would be even 
more essential to health were it not for the ventilation of 
houses through doors, windows and crevices. 

The ideal heating system, therefore, is the indirect 
method of hot-water or vacuum-vapor heating, by which 
fresh air is heated by a radiator as it enters the room, 
and the amount of heat and ventilation can be regulated 
by a register or damper. This is an expensive method 
of heating, however, and is not very much superior to 
a good warm-air furnace, with a fireplace or two for use 
in mild weather and for supplementary heating. 


The Hot-Air Furnace and How to Take Care of It 


tb great advantage of the hot-air furnace is that if 
properly constructed it supplies air that is fresh as well 
as warm. The cold-air box should always be of metal 
with well-soldered joints, to keep out the dust and 
impure air of the cellar, and the joints of the furnace 
itself should be grooved and well filled with asbestos 
cement, to prevent coal-gas or smoke from leaking into 
the air supplied to the rooms above. It is good econ- 
omy to have the sheet-iron jacket and the hot-air pipes 
insulated with two or three layers of asbestos paper, 
which may be most conveniently applied to the interior 
of the jacket when the furnace is first installed. A 
furnace thus protected against loss of heat in the cellar 
will raise the temperature of the house in a very short 
time, if some of the upper windows are opened so as to 
let the cold air escape. 

The dust, of which furnace-users sometimes complain, 
may come partly from a leaky furnace and a cold-air 
box into which ashes find their way from the cellar, or 
it may be dust from the rooms above which has settled 
down into the registers and pipes and is thrown up again 
by a strong current of hot air. Some dust may be 
brought in from outdoors, in which case a piece of 
cheesecloth or other thin fabric may well be stretched 
over the outer opening of the cold-air box. The pipes 
should be occasionally cleaned out, and the registers 
should frequently be taken up and dusted outdoors. 

Wall registers catch much less dust than those set in 
the floors, and distribute the heat rather better. Builders 
seem to prefer floor registers for the ground floor, 
because they are a little easier to put in and connect with 
the pipes below; but this is a matter which should be 
determined by the architect with special reference to the 
prevention of dust. Improved wall registers are now 


made with dampers at the back by means of which any . 


part or all of the warm air may be sent on to the room 
above, one flue thus serving for two or even three floors, 
reducing the number of pipes and the waste of heat. 


In order to avoid the difficulty often experienced in 
furnace-heating when the wind blows in the wrong 
direction it is well to have two cold-air boxes opening 
on different sides of the house. 

Where there are rooms too remote from the furnace 
to be warmed by air a combination hot-air and hot- 
water system is desirable. A hot-water attachment 
may be added to any furnace, and will utilize heat that 
would otherwise go to waste for the most part. 

The furnace should be large enough to heat the house 
comfortably in the coldest weather without over-forcing. 
The fire-box should never, under any circumstances, be 
allowed to get red-hot, and the air should enter the 
rooms at a temperature not exceeding 120 degrees. 
The ‘‘ scorched”’ air delivered by some furnaces is 
usually due to insufficient size in the furnace itself, or in 
the cold-air box, making it necessary for a small volume 
of very hot air to do the work that should be done by a 
larger quantity of air moderately heated. The dryness 
of furnace heat often affects the mucous membranes 
unpleasantly, as by causing the lips to dry or crack, and 
is doubtless responsible for many colds and even more 
serious ailments; this may be avoided by keeping a 
vessel of water inside the jacket of the furnace, in a place 
generally provided for that purpose. 


Best Ways of Lighting the House 


N THE art of illumination no greater advance has ever 

been made than by the application, within recent years, 
of the incandescent principle to both electric and gas 
lighting, especially in the well-known invention of Carl 
Auer von Welsbach, who first successfully impregnated 
a gauze mantle with a solution of thoria and other rare 
earths having the property of emitting a.brilliant light 
when heated. The burner which he designed for bring- 
ing the mantle to incandescence admits more air than 
gas, and thus produces a strong light with very little 
expense, three and a half cubic feet of gas an hour being 
enough to make a light fully three times as strong as 
five feet of gas will produce in an ordinary batwing 
burner. The heat is much less than with an ordinary gas- 
jet, and less oxygen is consumed in proportion to the 
ight, hence there is less vitiation of the air. 

The introduction of these incandescent burners has 
tended to increase the use of gasoline gas for lighting 
houses not connected with city gas-mains. Since the 
production of gas from gasoline is effected simply by 
allowing a current of air to pass over the liquid the 
apparatus required is very simple, consisting in the main 
of a blower which forces a steady current of air through 
the vessel containing the gasoline, and pipes from the 
latter to the lighting fixtures. The vessel of gasoline is 
buried in the ground at a depth of about six feet, and is 
filled perhaps twice a year through an upright supply- 
pipe extending to the surface. The temperature of the 
earth at that depth being very nearly constant, the loss of 
heat by evaporation is quickly restored; and as this part of 
the apparatus is buried at some distance from the house 
there is no possible danger of explosion. The blower 
may be operated by water or other convenient power, 
or by weights and pulleys which require to be wound up 
once or twice a week. This machinery is usually in- 
stalled in the cellar. When provided with an automatic 
air-mixer this apparatus produces a gas practically equal 
to that of the gas companies. Where incandescent 
mantles are used, however, the air-mixer is less neces- 
sary, because the proper quantity of air can be admitted 
to the burners; but if the air is taken from the cellar 
there will be less loss of oxygen where the gas is burned. 

Ten or twelve years ago this system of lighting with 
open burners was estimated by a recognized authority 
to cost about the same as kerosene for an equal number 
of lights, but fifty per cent. less in proportion to the 
light furnished ; it was therefore considered the cheapest 
artificial light, as well as the safest and most reliable. 
The introduction of incandescent burners since that time 
has been about offset by the great increase in the price 
of gasoline ; and meanwhile another illuminant has been 
perfected which has upset all previous calculations. 


Acetylene is the Nearest Approach to Sunlight 


HE new illuminating agent is acetylene, produced 

from calcium carbide and water. Although only afew 
years old, acetylene lighting is now well past the experi- 
mental period, and if a proper generator be selected is 
as safe as any other method. The danger of asphyxia- 
tion is much less from acetylene than from other 
illuminating gases. In choosing an acetylene apparatus 
care should be taken to get one providing for cool 
generation, preferably by feeding the carbide into a rel- 
atively large supply of water. Of the large number of 
generators manufactured the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has approved about seventy, the use of 
which is permitted without extra charge for insurance. 

Acetylene burns with a steady white flame of great 
brilliancy — the nearest approach to sunlight afforded by 
any artificial illuminant. Its illuminating power is about 
twelve to fifteen times that of an equal amount of ordi- 
nary city gas, hence a much smaller volume is used in 
producing an equal light, and the vitiation of the air 
is correspondingly less; there is also much less heat 
produced, a flame the size of one’s thumb-nail being 
sufficient to light a room. 

In choosing between gasoline and carbide as a source 
of light, the acetylene apparatus has the advantage 
in first cost, but by using incandescent mantles the 
gasoline system may still be made the cheaper in opera- 
tion. In the following table comparing the cost of 
illuminants the first cost is disregarded, since it varies 
with the size of the plant, and may be regarded almost 
as a permanent improvement to any country property. 


Cost per hour for each 24-candle 


Illuminant power of light 
a ee ae oe I 1-4 cent 
Gas at $1 a thousand, open flame, 37-4 cent 
ge ee ee 3-5 cent 
Eo. sh ee. 2-5 cent 
Gas at $1, incandescent, or 5-6 cont 
Gasoline gas, incandescent 


These estimates are based upon the best authorities, 
but allowance must be made for varying conditions, as 
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DRAWN BY W. B. KING 


It is Something to be One of Three Women Professors Among Three Hundred and Fifty Men’” 


When Men Come In 


It Complicates the Problem for Girls Who Seek World Careers 


PART I 

PAUSED on the campus, green with the first 
young greeting of spring. ‘Thesun warmed the 
gray buildings and the swelling buds on the oak 
trees. How many times I had seen it all, and 
yet at this moment I should have seen it with 
new meaning, for I could still hear the presi- 
dent’s voice saying: ‘‘I feel proud to offer you 
this promotion. And it is something to be 
one of three women professors among three hundred 
and fifty men.’’ 

I began to walk across the campus, reflecting that the 
best years of my life had led to this moment. Since | 
could remember, I had put all the warmth of my nature in 
steady devotion to books. When the toil had seemed 
long and my friends few, with what passionate loyalty I 
had dedicated myself to my new career! I would show 
that a woman’s sphere was anything she chose to make it. 
1 would blaze a trail for others of my sex less courageous. 

And now I was a professor in the University of the West, 
and not yet thirty. But where was the thrill with which I 
used to anticipate this moment ? 

I walked down the Midway and through the park to the 
flat I shared with Doctor Horton and Estelle. Entering, | 
stood by the front window looking at the gray waters of 
the lake until the Doctor came in. She threw down her 
neat black bag and sat on the sofa, her slim, rather angular 
figure drooping wearily against the bright pillows. It 
struck me tor the first time that she quite showed her 
thirty-five years. Her firm face was beginning to look 
severe ; there were deep lines across her brow, and her 
eyes had a faded, listless look. 

** Elizabeth,” I said, ‘‘ why don’t you wear one of Estelle’s 
fluffy things about your neck? They look so fresh.” 

‘‘Haven’t time to fuss with them,’’ she answered 
abruptly. ‘‘ Besides, why should a professional woman 
want to look feminine, especially in Mr. Carbury’s slums ?”’ 

‘* Oh, Mr. Carbury’s slums,” I said indifferently. 


ax 


As Mr. Carbury was an acquisition of Elizabeth’s she 
flew to his defense. ‘‘ A minister’s work is as valuable as 
a doctor’s or a professor’s,’’ she said sharply. 

“* Of course; I merely mean that I get tired of his ever- 
lasting slums. He values people only as they help him 
in his work. He’s narrow.” 

_Elizabeth looked as if she were going to say something 
disagreeable. Then she shrugged her shoulders and 
remarked: ‘‘ Well, through him I’ve got some interesting 
cases, and we’ll let it go at that. By-the-way, I met Estelle 
sitting in the park with the youth who’s been escorting her 
home from classes lately. What's his name?” 

I can’t remember,’ I laughed. ‘‘ I’ve given up taking 
the time to meet them, for Estelle keeps finding out that 
each one has no brains, and drops him 
for another.”’ 

_ Isn’t the dear child tremendously 
in love with brains, though?” said 
Elizabeth. ‘‘ Not only ours, which 
wouldn’t be surprising, but her own, 
too.”’ 
‘* Elizabeth,”’ I said with enthusiasm, 
am growing more and more to feel 
that Estelle is a genius.”’ 
And a nice girl, too,” replied Eliza- 





¢ 





beth. ‘* By-the-way, she has asked this 
youth to dinner. “It’s your week of 
housekeeping ” 


** Oh, dear, I told Katie she could 
have a pick-up dinner,” I said, starting 
toward the kitchen. 

She'll take you at your word, too,”’ 
remarked Elizabeth. 
I resented having to better our dinner, 
and what was more, dress for it, and 

ready to talk pleasantly to a callow 
youth whom I should doubtless bore as 
much as he would bore me. I frowned 
as I went into the kitchen where Katie 
was just beginning her preparations. 

Katie had a fashion of throwing back 

ér head and putting her hands on her 
oe by way of showing us that she was 
eacy to look after her rights. 
invj atie, ’ I said, ‘* Miss Estelle has 

vited a guest for dinner,”’ 


‘ atie set a saucepan down and took 
er favorite attitude. 


tak Nd you afther sayin’ to me that I cud 
€tings aisy! I suppose it’s nawthin’ 


By Maude L. Radford 


but a graduate student and a woman at that? Or, maybe 
some married professor whose wife’s in Europe whin she 
ought to be home gittin’ his own dinner, bad luck to her!’’ 

‘* It’s a young man,’’ I said meekly. 

Katie’s tace cleared. 

‘* The wan she’s been keepin’ comp’ny wid av late?’’ 

** Really, Katie 24 

‘* Him wid the curly hair?” persisted Katie, smiling 
interestedly at me. 

‘*T think it must be,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I don’t see what 
difference 

** It makes all the difference in the worruld to me,”’’ said 
Katie. ‘*‘ It fair scorches the heart out of me wid jist gittin’ 
dinner fur women comp’ny that don’t do us all no good. 
And thin the talk I hear whin waitin’ on yez. Nawthin’ 
but books, and lectures, and laboratories, whativir thim is, 
and music. Not a worrud about fellows or theayters or 
fashions or t’ings I was used to in me other places.”’ 

‘* Katie ’ | began severely. 

‘*T do me best fer ye when there is a man,”’ said Katie. 
"2 tanks I git. Sure, you niver notice the 











Sut small 
extry t’ings, though the men thimselves does be the 
way they ate. Now, then, acushda,”’ she added, with a 
change of tone, ‘‘ do you till the Dochtor to tiliphone 
Misther Carbury to come to dinner. Hivin knows I don’t 
like a man as t’in as him, but I’ve a notion he has his eye 
on her, and we moight as well kill two burruds wid wan 
stone. If you’ll jist lave me the kitchen now.”’ 


ox 


I was really too tired to snub Katie, and besides, I did 
not want to risk spoiling the dinner. Sol went to my 
own room. Just before I began to dress I remembered 
that I had said nothing to Elizabeth of my promotion. | 
hurried to her room and told her. 

‘* Well, I’m glad, but not surprised,”’ she said. 
she laughed a little. ‘‘ Why, how thin that sounds! 
I am glad, dear.”’ 

‘*] know you are,’’ I said soberly. 
what is the matter with us?” 

‘* Old,’ sighed Elizabeth, smoothing the wrinkles on her 
brow. ‘‘ By-the-way, I have telephoned Mr. Carbury to 
come to dinner. I thought a 

‘* We might as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb,”’ I 
said, ‘‘and it will gratify Katie.’’ 

Elizabeth was eying her plain collar with disfavor. 

‘** | think I’ll borrow one of those fluffy things of Estelle’s, 
after all,’’ she said. ‘‘ Hurry, or you’ll be late.’’ 

I was just dressed when Estelle came in. She paused 
in my room, unfastening her hat. Her gentle, serious face 
had a pretty color from the spring wind; her soft, grave 
eyes were dark with eagerness, and her bright, brown hair 
was slipping into curls about her brow and neck. 


Then 
But 


‘* But, Elizabeth, 
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“*1t Fair Scorches the Heart Out of Me Wid Jist Gittin’ Dinner fur Women Comp’ny’” 


‘* Was it dreadfully inconvenient to have him, dear?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘ It’s Bruce Martin, who ad 

‘* Has he your desideratum of brains ?’’ I laughed. 

‘* No, I don’t know that he has,’’ said Estelle, moving 
toward the door. ‘‘But—— Oh, well, you can see for 
yourself what he’s like.’’ 

[ followed her into the reception-room. I had to lift my 
chin a shade before I could quite see Bruce Martin. He 
held his tall, broad figure in a way that made one instinct- 
ively straighten one’s own shoulders. I liked his stride as 
he advanced to meet me, and his handclasp, and his quick, 
half-shy smile. It was a smile that began with his blue 
eyes and ended with a dimple in his chin. There was 
something oddly familiar in that smile and the eyes and 
the irregularly clustering curls. 

‘* Have we met before ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Oh, you’ve seen his picture in the papers,”’ said Estelle. 

‘* No, I’ve not invented ‘hor written anything,’’ he said in 
answer to my glance. ‘‘ But Iam long on athletics. I do 
football and such little stunts, and very rarely, when the 
papers have nothing else to boom, they boom me.’’ 

His laugh was boyish and pleasant. 

‘* But some of my friends write,’’ he went on humorously, 
‘*and so I feel that I’m cutting ice intellectually when I 
pick up the papers and magazines.”’ 

He stood to greet Elizabeth. Estelle’s lace and chiffon 
had certainly freshened her. Before my eyes had done 
approving her, Mr. Carbury was announced. Beside Bruce 
Martin he looked thin and worn, with his lined, ascetic 
face and sloping shoulders, but there burned as vital a fire 
in him as in the younger man. Sometimes the keenness 
of his dark eyes, the eagerness of his voice, even the rest- 
less, though graceful movements of his hands, stimulated 
me, as he talked of his work. But of late something 
about him made me nervous —I couldn’t tell what. Indeed, 
of late many people made me nervous, dissatisfied. 


ot 


There was no need to introduce the men, for Bruce 
Martin, it seemed, taught two classes in gymnastics for 
Mr. Carbury’s club of boys. 

‘* Martin saves you many a Case, Doctor Horton,”’ said 
Mr. Carbury, turning to Elizabeth. ‘‘ I wish I could find 
some one to take classes for the little girls.”’ 

He looked at Estelle. 

‘* T wish I could,” said Estelle, ‘‘but I’m doing a piece 
of research work that won’t bear neglect.’’ 

I knew by the way Katie was emphatically thumping the 
chairs about the table that dinner was served. With a fer- 
vent hope that she had forgotten nothing I led the way into 
the dining-room. 

I am afraid my years of study killed much of the home- 
making talent with which women are born, but I had 
enough Jeft to achieve pretty and restful 
rooms. Perhaps my library was a bit 
severe, with its long rows of books, and 
dark coloring. But the dining-room 
was homelike and bright. I could see, 
as we seated ourselves, that our guests 
responded to the spirit of the room. 
When I found that Katie’s soup was hot 
and savory and the roast done to a turn 
my anxieties for the evening were over. 
Bruce Martin and Estelle chatted a good 
deal to each other, while Mr. Carbury 
and Elizabeth ruthlessly talked shop. I 
listened to all four, wondering what 
Estelle could find to interest her in the 
youth’s account ot half-backs, past and 
present. Gradually their pleasant voices 
rested me. When the coffee came my 
vitality rose still further. I felt the eager 
thirst for living that I used to feel tor 
weeks together ten years before. In 
those days my heart would beat fast if I 
heard a beautiful song, or saw a loving 
face, or thought of what life might offer 
me. Those minutes came rarely now, 
but I was grateful for a momentary re- 
turn. And now life had given me my 
hour at last! By the time our guests 
were preparing to go I was feeling real 
joy in my success. 

When the door closed upon them 
Elizabeth lost her animation and went 
promptly to bed. Estelle’s face was 
still bright as she came to sit beside me 
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A Night in a Iropical Forest 


By C. William Beebe, Curator of Ornithology, New York Zodlogical Park 


Author of “Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico,” “The Bird,” etc. 


OT many miles from the 
N azure waters of the Pacific 

a mighty, double-topped 
mountain rears its head from the 
western brink of Mexico’s table- 
land. Two sister peaks, side by 
side, have bathed in centuries of 
scarlet sunsets; have as often 
awakened, mist-cleansed, to watch 
the eastern earth-horizon slowly 
sink, exposing again the great 
glory of day. 

One, the sister of snow, allows 
her thick cloak of black pines to 
reach upward as high as may be, 
until the bitter cold of the vast 
height blights the growth, and 
trees dwindle to bushes, bushes 
to sprigs, and at last but a scanty 
fringe of moss-threads ekes vitality 
from the edge of the melting snow. 
Above all rises the yawning crater, silent, icy, dead. 

How different the other sister peak! There the pines 
keep their distance, not by reason of cold indeed, but 
heat. Her rounded, lava-smoothed shoulders are bare, 
and long, heat-blasted alleys are etched deep down into 
the heart of the forest. 

None may dare to climb her steaming slopes, — 
to pass above the line of trees. All day one may watch 
the silent smoke curling forth, billowing, twisting, drift- 
ing; and when the short twilight has blotted out the 
white clouds one may see the dull glow of the earth- 
flame, shooting up, dying away, ever alive and vital. 

Centuries have slipped past ; decades, years, months, 
days and hours have flown; great trees have sprouted, 
lived their lives and fallen; generations of plants and 
animals have succeeded one another, and through it all 
the world-old tragedies of the jungle and desert have 
been enacted a thousand times. Now it is the present 
—a moonlit, tropical night. 
~ The pale earth-light flickers low and the mountain of 
fire seems to rest. But it is a silence full of ominousness, 
and soon the volcano trembles and groans, and the 
throat of the crater.frees itself with a reéchoing rumble 
and roar, and the whole earth sways and rocks in agony. 

How many myriad forms crouch in terror at the sound, 
how many untold pairs of eyes flinch at the flash from 
the peak! Near the base of the mountain the great, 
rosetted master of the jungle —a jaguar —cringes in fear 
at the awful earth-roar which makes of his loudest voice 
a nothing. The tiny, soft-eyed Mexican deer, doomed 
by the great cat but for this, springs in terror from the 
water’s edge, and, like some swift shadow, flees mile 
after mile from it knows not what. 


ox 


IGH up in a steep cliff a tiny black spot shows the 

position of a small but deep cave, worn, smoothed 
and deepened by some stream whose waters ceased to 
flow in the far-distant past. Within the cave seven little 
forms are crouched flat to the floor, each wee body 
shaking from the violent beating of its heart. The fear- 
ful rumblings and quiverings of the volcano at last die 
away and the small creatures gradually recover from 
their terror. 

They are ring-tailed cats, beautiful as skunks, small 
as kittens, fierce as lions. For generations their home 
has been in these wild cafions. The night these six 
were born death overtook the father and alone the 
plucky littlke mother reared them. She toiled many 
weeks for food while they were sucklings, never daring 
to go far from the cave home. This night, when the 
uneasy volcano is stirring so deeply, it comes to the 
mother ring-tail that these, her third. brood, must now 
seek a living for themselves in other places. It seems 
cruel, but it is best to scatter widely and quickly, else 
will starvation come to all. 

Hardening her mother-heart she bites and snaps at 
the ag ge frolicking group and drives them out and 
along the ledge. Somehow, the instinctive meaning of 
this unusual dismissal is realized, and they complain 
loudly and trudge away slowly and reluctantly. There 
are three of each sex, all strong and beautifully furred. 
Their lithe bodies are full-muscled, their hair sleek and 
bright, but the tail is their crowning glory: eight wide 
bands of black and eight of white, a Genk of deep fur 
longer and larger around than the entire body. Their 
sharp-pointed muzzles sniff the night air, and their great, 
velvety eyes each reflect the image of the full moon. 

Soon all separate, pattering on their various ways 
over leaves and moss. Their feet come down full- 
soled, like little bears, or rather raccoons, for they are 
first cousins to the latter animals. But they are not 
hindered in activity by this flat-footedness ; indeed they 
seem to hold an even mean between the sinuosity of the 
cats and the strength of the tribe of bearlike creatures. 

The young ring-tails have been 
out on short trips before, and each 
knows instinctively where his food is 
to be found and how it is to be cap- 
tured, but the early loss of their skill- 
ful father has told, and they are less 
expert, less learned in the lore of 
stalking than are others of their kind, 
less than if they could have profited 
by watching their father at his hunting. 
After the last curling tail disappears 
in the dimness of the moonlight the 
weary mother, with a single whine of 
lonesomeness, stretches herself out 
on the ledge at the cave-mouth and 
shuts her eyes, resting for the first 
time in many, many hours. During 
the weeks when her young were 
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dependent on her she never relaxed her vigilance for a 
moment, but now that all the season’s cares are over a 
great weariness overcomes her, and she sleeps soundly 
in the moonlight. 

Faithful she has been to the last moment, and though 
handicapped by the loss of her mate she has fed and 
cared for the six as best she could. And now what 
reward has she? The moon shines kindly down upon 
her, no earthquake disturbs her rest, and for a while 
Nature’s mood is full of the quiet and peace of a tropical 
night in this land high above the world. 


ox 


HE silence continues, but a black shadow passes 

swiftly over the ragged cliff wall, over orchid and 
cactus, nearer and nearer—a soft-lined, indefinite dim- 
ness. Suddenly it pauses, falling across a rock, a quiver- 
ing, vibrating bur. Then it slips, quick as light, straight 
toward the cave of the ring-tails. It becomes smaller, 
blacker, more distinct, and for an instant the shadow and 
its owl touch, and the mother-cat is ruthlessly snatched 
from her sleep. 

In an instant her senses are clear, and though the pain 
from the fearful grip of the talons racks her, yet she 
struggles with but one object, to reach that dark, fluffy 
mass above her. Again and again she snaps, only to 
fill her mouth with choking bits of feathers. But her 
hard labors of the past weeks have reduced her little 
frame to mere skin and bones and her muscles slip 
loosely beneath the roll of deep fur. She manages to 
squirm around and with her sharp, catlike claws to force 
her way partly up the leg of the great owl. 

Her struggles make the bird’s flight difficult, and at 
last, as the owl reaches impatiently down with its beak, 
comes the chance of the little cat. With her two front feet 
she paws back the loose feathers, and bites deeply into 
the tendons of the thigh. Her sharp teeth cut and rend, 
and with a guttural woof of pain the cruel talons relax. 

Instantly the ring-tail loosens her hold, and instinct- 
ively spreading wide her limbs and stiffening her tail 
she drops swiftly through the air. Many a time has the 
little creature leaped a greater distance for the mere 
delight of it, but now she cannot choose her landing- 
place. Faster she falls and faster, flattening out until 
she looks like a flying squirrel. Fates are kind, and 
the treetop which breaks her descent receives her with- 
out harm, the pliant twigs bending deeply and absorbing 
the power of her impetus. As she drops through the 
topmost branches two great, dark macaws fly terrified 
from their roost among the branches, uttering hoarse 
shrieks which rend the night air for a mile around. 

Lamely and with many pangs the thin little mother 
slips down the trunk and rests pantingly upon the 
ground. A swish of the weeds near by and a sudden 
snarl jerk her about into fighting pose, although she 
knows in her heart that her strength is almost gone. 
Facing her is another ring-tailed cat, but there is no 
comfort for her in the sight. She knows the laws of her 
kind: death to any member, maimed or weak from 
accident or disease —a law of all the wilderness folk. 
She bares her teeth, but when the other leaps toward her 
it is not with a snarl of hate but with a whine of pleasure, 
and lo! one of her own is fondling her, is eagerly licking 
her wounds. The cub-love is too strong, too recent 
for any feeling but kindness, and for once the law is 
cheated. 

A wordless something passes between them as slowly, 
painfully, the stricken ring-tail toils over stones and up 
sloping shingle toward the cave in the cliff. The young 
one follows or leads the way, and frisking about, sur- 
prises a wood-rat gnawing at some sweet-barked saplings. 
A leap, a squeal, and the rat is dragged to the cave, and 
all unconsciously the young ring-tail repays part of the 
debt of the mother’s many nightly hunts for food. 


ax 


ER wounds are deep but not fatal, and after much 
licking, aided by the young cat and a full meal, she 
curls up in the nest at the back of the cave, knowing that 
nothing can harm her there. The youngster rolls up 
beside her, but his eyes will not stay shut and he soon 
gets up and walks about uneasily. Another law of the 
wild creatures is forcing itself upon him: once driven 
from the home none may return. Here is the well- 
known cave, here the soft grass nest, here his mother 
who has not driven him away a second time, and yet the 
tie is broken, he cannot stay. Half-heartedly he retraces 
his steps along the old beach-line, following the windings 
of his mother’s erratic trail. 

On and on he goes, ever downward toward the foam- 
ing river below. He picks his way silently and keeps a 
keen watch on all sides, for he has learned much though 
the night is still young. He has seen three of his 
brothers and sisters come to grief through blundering 
ways and lack of caution : two struck down by a terrible 
boa and the third slain by a long-tailed, brown-furred 





creature, a stealthy Yaguarondi, one of the lesser but 
true cats. 

Strange, black, hairy forms scurry away from his 
path, or leap sideways, always facing him with jaws 
Sondin-taniatelan —thia most evil-looking things in the 
world. Once he turns around just in time to see a slim, 
crouching form creeping toward him. He only saves 
himself by a frantic leap to the nearest branch, to which 
he clings, palpitating with fear, and watching the gray 
fox grinning up at him. His assailant soon slinks 
away, noiselessly, invisibly, for his fur is exactly the 
color of moonlit sand. If the little ring-tail only 
knew it, he has escaped his worst enemy. It seems as 
if all Nature is turned against him; danger lurks in 
every bush, the shifting shadows on the sand write death 
in many forms. 

As the young cat rounds the last turn of the arroyo 
or dry stream bed down which he has been passing, and 
comes in sight of the foaming water, a sudden scrambling 
and fleeing of small creatures gathered around the many 
pools startles him. His sudden appearance creates a 
momentary consternation which he cannot understand 
—until later. Then all the thirsty ones collect again and 
he passes them unnoticed. Coatis with long, mobile 
snouts, root in the muddy sand, like pigs; a family of 
waddling opossums come to the edge of the water and 
drink eagerly ; several peccaries, minding their own 
business and whose clicking tusks warn others to do 
the same, wade up to their necks in the cool water. 


ox 


UDDENLY a snarl and stamp of little feet cause 
another ripple of excitement, and a small, inoffensive- 
looking animal approaches with a most confident and 
insulting swagger. Now it is clear why the first sight of 
the ring-tailed cat created an alarm ; his great, curling tail, 
showing as an indistinct mass of black and white in the 
moonlight, was too much like the warning banner of the 
skunk not to cause a sudden scramble. The skunk 
selects the choicest pool, dabbles his hands in the stream 
and drinks slowly and deliberately. Not until his con- 
tented grunts proclaim his good humor do the others dare 
approach, and then only with greatest circumspection. 
Armadillos come to the water with a clatter and disre- 
gard of caution—though little inferior to the skunk, no 
attention or respect is paid to them, for their confidence 
is based on their powers of defense, not those of offense. 
All these things the young ring-tail sees, looking 
quietly on from a distance, and then, his thirst quenched, 
on he goes into the dark forest, down, down, always 
lower, into the warm, luxuriant lowlands. 

Hunger urges him to examine every crevice, to 
clamber up each dense-leaved tree, but the mice seem 
forewarned, the birds seem to have flown to parts un- 
known to roost. In the main crotch of a small sapling 
he rests, peering wistfully upward, trying by sight or 
smell to detect some sign of prey. His quick eye catches 
a strange movement among the upper leaves, a sidewise 
swinging, as of the seesawing of some dangling twig. 
He creeps upward, close to the limbs, until he can dis- 
tinguish a round ball of feathers. It is a motmot asleep, 
a roosting-place wisely chosen in a clump of dense folli- 
age. But dreams may come even to a motmot, and as, 
when awake, his long, racketed tail ever beats time to 
his mood, so now the feathery pendulum vibrates in 
accord with some emotion stirring his little brain. 

But a motmot may not dream and live, or at least not 
when a hungry ring-tail is watching. Looking down, 
and seeing that the underbushes grow thickly, the cat 
springs and catches the bird fairly. The slender twigs 
offer no foothold and the little animal makes no attempt 
to stop itself, but sails downward through the air and 
crashes into a thicket below. 

Busily tearing off the beautiful plumage of the bird the 
Parc A does not notice the approach of another of its 
kind. When the two see each other they exchange 
snarls and hisses. A minute passes, they snarl again, 
not so viciously. The newcomer turns to go; the other 
whines questioningly. They approach and carefully, 
cautiously, touch their little damp, black muzzles. Then, 
hunger forgotten, they frolic together, graceful with the 
grace of only such lithe, beautiful creatures. 

The young ring-tail learns that not all of Nature is 
turned against him. When these two met all was sus- 
picion and hate ; in five minutes they share the motmot 
between them with perfect trust. 


ax 


re below them in the hot country toward which they 
turn their steps is a mighty fig-tree. No vine has con- 
quered its great height, no liana has compassed its 
smooth-barked trunk, but high up in the largest branch 
is a deep hollow. A woodpecker started it, a squirrel 
enlarged it, an opossum made it still more capacious, 
and now a colony of tiny bats use it as their home. But 
Nature, with her inscrutable ways, intends it for still 
other occupants, and gently leads 
thither the little pair of cats. 

After banishing the host of bats 
the two ring-tails curl up snugly in 
the bottom of the deep, sheltering 
hollow, and behold! the founding 
of another forest home. The long 
night is passing, the moon is turning 
to ashes before she sinks from view ; 
the low, throbbing monotone of the 
Mexican whippoorwill comes from 
the dark gorges. Suddenly, without 
warning, from some high cliff there 
comes the matchless, silvery drop- 
ping song of the caiion wren—the 
prelude of day. And over al! the 
two great sisters watch forever, both 
silent now, waiting for the dawn. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


What a Writer Intimately Acquainted and in Close 


Touch with Him has to Say as to the Attitude of the 
President of the United States on the Vital Public 
Questions Affecting the Interests of the Home 





OPYRIGHT, 1906, BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


The President’s Rules for the Conduct of Life 


HE President believes that the rules for the conduct of life are few and 
simple, and in closest relation with those Ten Commandments which 
have been the basis of all good ethics. The effort of life should be 
toward securing a combination of the strong qualities with the other 
qualities which we call virtues. ‘‘ I do not want to see Christianity pro- 
fest only by weaklings ; | want to see it a moving spirit among men of 
strength,’’ he says. A knowledge of the rules of virtue and the strength 

to practise them are the best combination for the creating of the best manhood and the 
best citizenship. He desires to see ‘‘ the decent men strong and the strong men 
decent.’”’ The young admire strength and courage ; they can only be made to imitate 
those who show that they are strong and courageous in the struggle for life. How, 
then, are our young men to be made strong and courageous? Much depends on 
their mothers, and much on their fathers and brothers. Example is the most potent 
of all things, he holds. The family is not only the father and mother; it is the 
brothers and sisters as well. 

‘* There is always a tendency,”’ the President said on one occasion to a crowd of 
men, ‘‘ in very young men and boys, who are not quite young men as yet, to think 
that to be wicked is rather smart; to think it shows they are men. How often you 
see some young fellow who boasts that he is going to ‘see’ life, meaning by that he is 
going to see that part of life which it is a thousandfold better should remain unseen." 
Preaching will not do — brothers and fathers must be virtuous and strong themselves, 
for example will be followed by the young where precept hardly counts. 








“Virtue, Decency, Strength” are three words that represent the best manhood and 


the best citizenship, and which are the very essence of the few and simple rules 
that ought to govern life. A belief in the value of the Ten Commandments that 
has struck into the man, and come out in the form of action, and the daily, efficient 
application of this belief to life with all the power of the heart, soul and mind, 
ought to be expected of every man who really wants to live. In the President’s 
lexicon, faith without good works is dead, and the dogma is useless unless it result 
in good action. And he does not look with favor on that transcendentalism which 
demands ‘‘ aspirational’’ qualities that seldom come in contact with the earth. 
‘*The home duties are the vital duties,’’ he says; ‘‘ the nation is nothing but the 
aggregate of families within its border ; and, if the average man is not hard-working, 
just and fearless in his dealings with those about him, then the average of the public 
will in the end be low ; for the stream can rise no higher than its source.’’ Genius 
has its place in great national struggles ; but it is the simple qualities of loyalty, 
courage and hardihood that count. The test of aman’s worth, the President believes, 
is that which shows that his daily life is worthy. The man,no matter what dogmas he 
may believe in, no matter how many fine words he can write or speak, who will not 
practise the fundamental virtues, is a laggard, or a traitor in the unending battle for 
righteousness against evil. There must be the purpose, the intention, for the highest 
powers are futile or dangerous unless properly guided. Not only must there be the 
passive principle of good, but this principle must be made active as well. ‘‘ It is 
much easier’? —the President has often quoted this from a famous American humorist 
—‘‘to be a harmless dove than a wise serpent.’’ Purity of motive is not enough. 
There must be a translation of that motive into substantial result. Wisdom and 
strength must be used, not selfishly, but for the good of one’s neighbor. 


The Chance to Do Work is a Privilege, Not a Penalty. This being true, work ought to 


be done in a cheerful spirit. Cheerfulness, with the President, is one of the simple, 
fundamental virtues. We must keep our mind and body ready. The mind grows 
sick in a sick body, and the sickness of both body and mind may be fought off by 
taking reasonable care of both. To love Nature, to get all that is in the power of 
almost every man to get from the air, the sunshine, even the wind and the snow— 
which the normal man has joy in battling against—is to make every hour of life 
worth living. The simple life is normally the healthy life. The less this is under- 
stood — and it is least understood in the great cities —the more surely the feeling of 
brotherhood, the very sum of all Christian teaching, decays in a muddle of compli- 
cations. The evils that have come need not corrupt the world, if the old watch- 
words of the simpler life— virtue, which is putting into practise the Ten Command- 
ments, loyalty, courage, cheerfulness — are made part of each individual’s life. 

The action of the churches is dependent on the simple virtues of those that form 
them. No grace can bring a man nearer to God if manliness is wanting. The seed 
cannot germinate in stony ground. The man who is not a tender and considerate 
husband, and, according to his light, a wise father, brings poor offerings to the service 
of the Lord. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,’ and by the effects of the 
churches on society you do know them. This theme the President accented in an 
address delivered nearly four years ago at the consecration of a church in Washington. 
The men and women that compose the churches fail of their opportunities if they do 
not, while thanking Heaven for the Lord’s blessings, endeavor to spread these 
blessings. The message of joy and peace must be past on to those without, to 
the emigrants who come to these shores. ‘‘ We must,’’ he added on this occasion, 
speaking to his brethren of the Dutch Reformed and German Reformed churches, 
‘“ endeavor to further the cause of brotherhood in the human family ; and we must 
do it in such a way that the men anxious to find subject for complaint or derision in 
the churches of the United States, in our church, may not be able to find it by 
pointing out any contrast between our professions and our lives.’’ To the 
Catholics of Oyster Bay, speaking, he laid stress on the relation between fundamental 
virtues of life and their attitude to the world. To the fathers among them he spoke : 
' There is no good in preaching to your boys to be brave if you run away. Nota 
lip-loyalty for the men of the churches, but the turning into actual, vital conduct the 
faith that is in them.” 


Loyalty is Not Only Constancy in Friendship and Affection; it also implies respect 


for law. The individual must be loyal, and a nation cannot commit the crime of 
disloyalty to the law with impunity. Without individual loyalty there can be no 
National loyalty. The growth of lynching in this country can be checked by the 
loyalty of each man tothe law. If the father treats the law lightly the son will treat 
it lightly, and loyalty, which ought to be sacred in the household, will cease to be 
effective in the national life, because it has gone out on the hearth. Like every other 


virtue that implies strength of mind it must be preserved by action ; inactive, it is a 
mere symbol without the substance. It iscommon honesty that a man shall not take 
a bribe ; but how lightly bribe-taking is talked about by fathers who do not apply 
the ethics of the home to the processes of political life. Loyalty implies honor. A 
dishonorable man is not loyal to his home or his country ; he who offers a bribe 
lacks the foundation virtue of loyalty, and he who accepts is without either loyalty 
or courage. There can be no crime more serious than bribing; other offenses 
violate one law, while corruption strikes at the foundation of all law, the President 
says. The citizen, one of the people, in whom all authority is vested, who condones 
the atrocious disloyalty of bribery is guilty of a crime worse than theft. He approves 
not only of robbery, but even of the robbery of a city, of a State, and he helps to 
debase the moral currency. The shame of such infamy as bribery lies in the tolera- 
tion of it. The fathers, the brothers in the family ought not to depend on the orator 
or the writers for their guidance; they themselves can keep close to the simple 
fundamentals of life, and be the keepers of their sons or younger brothers. Good 
example built on the cornerstones of honesty, loyalty, courage, decency, will build 
the temple; as the Psalmist says, as the Lord builds it—the temple of character ; 
and this temple we can build stronger and stronger if we will. 


The Strength of Lincoln Lay in the Every-Day Strength that was fortified by the simple 


virtues. His rules of conduct were not many or psychologically complex. ‘‘ I have 
not willingly planted a thorn in the breast of any man,’’ Lincoln said, at the end of a 
heated political campaign. The strength of General Sherman lay in his courage, 
kindliness, good sense and simple living, and these, too, are the qualities we think 
of as most distinguishing George Washington. The homely kindness of Lincoln is 
proverbial. He was a cheerful giver, as a rustic child, as President of the United 
States, and he seems never to have forgotten a truth which President Roosevelt has 
put into the phrase: ‘‘ It is almost as irritating to be patronized as to be wronged.’’ 
Kindliness and cheerfulness are homely virtues. It needs no elaborate system of 
metaphysics to tell us that. There is a great difference between helping a man to 
his feet and carrying him, as a dead weight, after he has been lifted. ‘‘Each of us 
needs at times to have a helping hand stretched out to him or her. Every one of us 
slips on some occasion, and shame to this fellow who then refuses to stretch out the 
hand that should always be ready to help the man who stumbles.’’ But there is no 
earthly use in carrying him. A man must be taught self-help, which, after a time, 
is the only effective help. The honester the man is, the less outside help he will 
need. His good plain sense will prevent him from securing luxuries he cannot pay 
for, and his courage will save him from imagining that such luxuries are necessaries. 
The quality of courage will help him to improve the condition of his home, for it 
will assist him in the realization that, in the line of progress, the easiest way is not 
the best way. If the men of the sixties had taken the easiest way the Union would 
not have been saved. It was a hard way, and it required the essential quality of 
courage. They had it. They took risks, as soldiers and railway men are in the 
constant habit of doing, and they saved a nation. The man who will not take risks 
in defense of the moral life of his country, who will tolerate bribery and laugh at 
vicious smartness, lacks the simple quality of courage, as well as that equally simple 
one of loyalty. 


George Washington had Loyalty and Courage, Lincoln had loyalty and courage, 


Grant had loyalty and courage. And loyalty implies honesty. These rudimentary 
qualities made our nation great, and yet they are the qualities which every decent 
father and every decent son must possess in order to be the humblest of good citizens. 
Sanity and charity, common-sense and the spirit of brotherhood are the attributes of 
loyalty and courage. Common-sense controls these philanthropic vagaries, these 
frantic fads which do more harm than good —frenzies of the heart that often produce 
conditions worse than those intended to be remedied. It is common-sense fostered 
in the individual that leavens the mass, After all, one can best study the psychology 
of a nation by knowing its average man; and it is the average man who helps most 
to solve the problems of our complex, feverish life by leading a better life himself. 
Common-sense has hitherto been a national quality —it has prevented both hardness 
of heart and softness of head in our dealings with other countries — ‘‘ hardness of heart 
is a dreadful quality, but it is doubtful whether, in the long run, it works more damage 
than softness of head.’’ The sinews of virtue lie in man’s capacity to care for what 
is outside of himself. If he cares more for possessions than thé relation of these 
possessions to the proper conduct of life he is a bad citizen, whether he is rich or 
poor, whether he succeeds or fails materially. ‘* The misuse of prosperity is one 
manifestation of the same evil spirit which, under changed circumstances, desires the 
right of ‘property because the right is in the hands of others,” the President says. 
That is nothing but the principle which has underlain the best ethics of the world, 
from Moses to Marcus Aurelius, from Plato to Thomas 4 Kempis, that the moral 
must permeate the material or the best in life decays. ‘‘ The worth of civilization is 
the worth of the man at its center — when the man lacks moral rectitude, material 
progress only makes bad worse, and social problems still darker and more complex.”’ 


It Would Seem as if the Fundamental Maxim for the Conduct of Life applied only 


to men—to the fathers in this philosophy. Where do the mothers come in? 
Everywhere. The fundamental virtues cannot exist in the home without the codper- 
ation of the mother, as they cannot be perpetuated without the example of the father. 
The development of family life ought not to be one-sided ; as no one good quality 
can save a nation, no one virtue can save the family, which is the unit of the nation. 
The home duties are the vital duties; and he best fulfils his duty to God and his 
country by keeping his vision clear of any cross-lights that mar his outlook on the 
straight way of life. The sophisms of selfishness can never affect or destroy a nation 
in which the qualities of clean living, loyalty, courage, a sane charity and simplicity 
are taught and practised in the home. The essential maxims in the conduct of life 
in which the President believes would hardly cover a paper of the size of the palm of 
a man’s hand; summed up, they show inexorably that the real man cannot live by 


bread alone : there must be food for the spirit. 


NOTE —This department will hereafter employ the “simplified spelling’’ in accordance with the 300 words 
recommended by the “ Simplified Spelling Board,’’ and approved by President Roosevelt. It will afford our readers 
an excellent opportunity to prove to themselves how they like the simplified method. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1907 


Mr. Mabie Reviews Some New Books 


HE publication in a single volume of the poetry of 
Edward Rowland Sill brings a body of verse of 
exceptionally fine quality within easy reach of all 
readers. Mr. Sill’s poems first appeared in three 
small books; four years ago they were brought 
together, but in a limited high-priced edition. The 
Household Edition, which has recently appeared, 


ly Fiy? 

= mn wc 

TT fii contains all the poems as nearly as possible in 
ua their chronological order. Born in Connecticut; 


aduating from Yale; a business man for some years in California; 
ater a student at the Harvard Divinity School at Cambridge; then a 
teacher, first in Ohio and afterward at Oakland, California, Mr. Sill 
became Professor of English Literature in the University of California 
in 1874, and held that position until his health failed in 1882. He 
began writing at a very early age, and his growth as a thinker and 
artist was continued to the very end. He is most widely known by 
“The Fool’s Prayer”; but the entire body of his work deserves a 
place, not among the first American poets, but among those who 
may be ranked as what the French call “Little Masters,” by reason 
of humor, irony, pathos, personal emotion, expressed with a certain 
reticence, individuality and charm. His message was a very sim- 
ple one: “ Believe in God and man; discard fear; follow your hopes; 
put your heart into your work.” It has a tonic quality: the resonant 
ring of a clear-toned bell. 





A Few Admirable Books of Biography 


N NO field of writing is the advance in workmanship, thoroughness 
and literary sense in this country more distinctly seen than in that of 
biography. Every season puts into the hands of American readers 
some admirable studies of life and character. Last year Professor 
Mims’s very intelligent account of Sidney Lanier, and Mr. Greenslet’s 
equally intelligent account of Lowell, appeared among literary biogra- 
phies. This year comes Mr. Bliss Perry's‘ Whitman.” The good gray 
t, as Mr. O’Connor called him, belongs to a little group of writers, 
including William Blake and Poe, who seem to infect some people with 
a kind of madness. Criticism of Whitman has been, as a rule, either 
unmitigated condemnation or unrestrained laudation: both equally 
unintelligent and misleading. Mr. Perry’s study of Whitman is sym- 
athetic: some readers will find it unduly so; but it is thoroughly well 
alanced and sane. There is no fine writing in it, no abandonment of 
those standards of judgment which are based on the literature of the 
world. Foraclear, clean, well-developed estimate of Whitman, empha- 
sizing his remarkable genius, the pioneer quality of some of his thought, 
and bringing into clear relief his striking defects, limitations and 
affectations, this study cannot be too highly commended. It will be 
found equally serviceable by those who know their Whitman well and 
by those who are just beginning the study of one of the most original 
persons who has appeared in America. 

Hardly less picturesque, and much richer in incident, was the career 
of Charles Godfrey Leland, the story of which has been told in two 
volumes by his niece, Mrs. Pennell. Leland had all the advantages 
which Whitman missed: a college education, study at a German 
University, travel in the most impressionable years, association with 
the’ people of the widest interests and the highest intelligence, means 
enough by inheritance or through his own exertions to carry out in 
large measure his own plan of life. Like Whitman, whom he knew 
very well, and with whom he often foregathered in Camden, Leland 
was interested deeply in out-of-the-way people, especially in gipsies, 
tinkers, American Indians, witches and fakirs. He made himself 
master of the gipsy language, and he discovered and recorded the 
language of the traveling tinkers which he called “The Shelta.” His 
hand was set to all kinds of work, both here and abroad. He knew a 
host of people of distinction, he spoke many languages, had collected 
all kinds of curious information, and was greatly interested in the 
introduction of the study of industrial arts into the public schools. 
Like Edward Henry Palmer, Richard Burton and George Borrow, he 
belongs in a small group of English-speaking men who have broken 
away almost entirely from the average occupations and interests of 
their race, and devoted themselves to the unusual, the out-of-the-way, 
the bizarre. Mrs. Pennell was not only the niece of her uncle, but 
also his intimate friend and companion, and her two volumes are as 
interesting as a novel. 


Two New Volumes About Shakespeare 


TUDENTS of Shakespeare are so many that any good books 
which aid them, in the way either of adding to their pleasure in 
reading or of throwing light on their study of the plays, appeal to a 
large number; and Americans are especially fortunate that a scholar of 
such erudition as Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury is also a writer who 
is not only clear and vigorous but also exceptionally interesting. This 
scholar and critic has never stood in awe of that “‘ bugaboo” of scholar- 
ship—humor. He is so entertaining that an old-fashioned Dry-as-dust 
would distrust his scholarship. As a matter of fact, no man in our 
day knows his Shakespeare better, nor has any man thrown clearer 
light on the broad relations in which Shakespeare stood to his time and 
on the attitude of succeeding ages to his work. His latest volume, 
“The Text of Shakespeare,” describes in a condensed but interesting 
way the conditions under which the plays were written, and removes 
by mere statement of fact many of the difficulties which have been 
made much of by the skeptics, This book is one of a series of three 
which had to do with the “Shakespeare Wars”; all brilliantly 
written, as interesting as fiction, and embodying the results of original 
and thorough research. 

Mr. Sidney Lee is probably the first living authority on the text of 
the plays, but he has also a wide knowledge of the conditions of the 
period in which they were written, and of the social and literary con- 
ditions which to a certain extent shaped them. His “ Life of William 
Shakespeare” is an admirable piece of scholarly writing; his volume, 
“Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century,” shows breadth of 
view and the ability to seize upon salient features of character and 
portray them. In his late volume, “Shakespeare and the Modern 
Stage,” there are eleven papers which deal with the different aspects 
of the Shakespearian drama. Such subjects as “Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan Playgoer,” “Shakespeare in Oral Tradition,” “Pepys 
and Shakespeare” receive due attention; but the emphasis of the 
book rests on the endeavor to treat the Shakespearian drama in rela- 
tion to modern life, and “to illustrate its living force in current affairs.” 
The various chapters are not in all cases closely knit together, but they 
are interesting sidelights on the great poet and his work. 


Some Striking Books of Poetry 


EVERAL volumes of verse have appeared lately which deserve far 
more attention than they are likely to receive. First and foremost 
among these is Mrs. Dargan’s “‘ Lords and Lovers and Other Dramas,” 
which contains three plays, or rather four plays on three subjects, for 
the first play is divided into two parts. The central figure in this play 
is King Henry III in his youth, and it is handled with very uncommon 
dramatic skill and literary feeling. The two parts of this play are 
notable for strength and beauty. It is difficult to resist the temptation 


to reprint the lines which assail the reader’s imagination on almost 
every page. The second play, “The Shepherd,” is a very vivid pres- 
entation of the tragic situation in Russia, with a solution at once beau- 
tiful and original. The third play, “The Siege,” turns on certain 
events in Syracuse in the time of Dionysius. The dignity, force and 
beauty of these plays awaken the hope that we are to find in Mrs. 
Dargan a writer of a new order in the poetic drama. 

Mr. Mackaye’s “Joan of Arc” is a very successful piece of work; 
much of the verse has the charm which pervaded “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims.”’ In the working out of the plot the dramatist follows his- 
torical lines, and evokes dramatic interest by contrast of character and 
by selection. The play is full of charming lines. 

Mr. Alfred Noyes is a young English poet who was graduated not 
many years ago from the University of Oxford, and has published five 
volumes of verse. A selection has been made from these volumes and is 
now issued in a slender volume under the simple title “Poems.” It is 
the work of a young man of decidedly original] gifts, with a vivid imagi- 
nation, admirable descriptive faculty and command of a fresh and 
distinctive diction. This volume is a very considerable poetic achieve- 
ment; but it is still more significant by reason of what it promises of 
future charm and power. 


Some of the Season’s Entertaining Novels 


R. PHILLPOTTS and Arnold Bennett have revived in “ Doub- 

loons” the old motive of looking for a buried treasure; and 
while they have written an interesting book they have failed to give it 
any particular distinction. Mr. Phillpotts is best on his own ground; 
when he writes about Dartmoor his work takes high rank in current 
English fiction. 

Mr. John Bennett, the author of that charming little romance about 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Master Skylark,” makes the same endeavor in a very 
much more successful and thoroughgoing work, “The Treasure of 
Peyre Gaillard; Being an Account of the Recovery, on a South Carolina 
Plantation, of a treasure which had remained buried and lost in a vast 
swamp for over a hundred years.’”’ The handling of this story is 
remarkably ingenious and shows unusual intellectual ability. It is as 
intricate and as successfully worked out as Poe’s “The Gold-Bug,” and 
although Mr. Bennett is a young man and has not touched the supreme 
art of Poe, he has shown uncommon inventiveness and has developed 
his story with astonishing skill. 


WHEN Love SpEAKs: This is what is called “‘a rattling good story.” 
It makes no pretension to literary skill, either in construction or style, 
but it has vivid human interest from start to finish, and it presents a 
problem which has puzzled more than one moralist. It turns on the 
relation of a loyal and devoted woman of the highest*ethical standards, 
and the determination to realize them, to a husband who disappoints 
her at certain critical moments because other and, to him, higher 
elements of duty enter into the situation. 


Tue Pass: The record of a search for a pass through the Sierras of 
California, full of incident and adventure, and enveloped in that 
invigorating atmosphere of wholesome outdoor life which has made 
all of Mr. Stewart Edward White’s books good, wholesome reading; 
not a novel in form but quite as interesting. 


Tue County Roap: A group of short stories of country life, very 
pleasantly told by Miss Alice Brown, who combines sound moral 
feeling, first-hand knowledge of New England life, sympathy with its 
humor, and a clear and interesting style. 


KATRINA: Readers who recall Mr. Roy Rolfe Gilson’s “In the 
Morning Glow” do not need to be told that he knows the child-nature 
at first-hand, and that he not only gets into the mood of the child, but 
takes his readers with him as well. This is the story of a hard-worked 
newspaper-man who falls in love with a little girl and discovers later 
that she is the child of a mother with whom he was once very seriously 
in love. The story is at points a little overdrawn, but the newspaper 
side of it is capital, and the atmosphere wholesome and pure. 


THE SHADOW OF THE House: A strong, dramatic Russian story; a 
study of the Slavonic temperament turning on the endeavor of a young 
Russian girl to lead a free and individual life by escaping from the 
rigid control of her family and the tyrannical rule of old Russian tra- 
ditions, ending in a return into the shadow of the house, and leaving 
the reader puzzled as to the precise purpose of the novelist. 


THE Frock: This is not a novel, but, like Mr. White’s “The Pass,’’ 
a graphically-written picture of certain phases of Western life; a 
report of the way in which the herders and their flocks live in the 
beautiful valleys of the Pacific slope and on its mountain ranges. 
Every phase and stage of herding is brought very clearly before the 
reader as if it were a connected story. It is a kind of idyl of shepherds’ 
life in California. 


THE Victory: Another study of Old Virginia household life before 
the war by Molly Elliot Seawell, who treats with due reverence the 
charming women, the well-bred men and the hospitality of the old 
order. The story has no great freshness or novelty, turning as it does 
on two brothers taking opposite sides in the Civil War, but it is inter- 
esting as a picture of old-time life. 


THE DRAGON PAINTER: A characteristic bit of Japanese life by 
Mrs. Fenollosa, who knows Japan well. It is a study of an old painter 
consumed by a passion for art, and broken-hearted because, although 
he has a gifted daughter, he has no son to continue the tradition of his 
family. A young man of genius, but utterly untaught, descends from 
the mountain: a wild, impulsive, erratic youth who falls in love with 
the daughter, proposes to marry her at once, but is finally persuaded 
to conform to conventions and wait a month. When he is married 
this youth of genius is so perfectly happy that he stops painting; 
nothing interests him in life except his wife. The tragedy of the story 
lies in the endeavor of the wife to reawaken the art instinct and set 
him at work again. 


THE Story Book Grrts: One of the brightest and most entertain- 
ing books for older yirls that has appeared for a long time past. The 
scene is laid in England, the conversations are full of vivacity and 
humor, the scheme is unusyal; and it is perfectly safe to predict that 
the writer, Mary Gowans Whyte, is at the beginning of a very success- 
ful career as a writer for older children. In this story all the children 
grow up and most of them get married. 


Story OF A CHILD IN OLD CueEsTER: A delightful by-product of 
Mrs. Deland’s study of Old Chester and its people; the account of a 
girl who is not too good “for human nature’s daily food,” who 
is aroused from habitual obedience into revolt by the example of 
an undisciplined child with whom she makes acquaintance, and who 
finally rises to the height of running away from home. . The story of her 
adventures and her return to her repentant grandmother is very pleas- 
antly told, and there is a faint and delicate little love-story outlined in 
the background. 
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@_ During the last few 
years there has been an | 
extraordinary increase in \" 
the use of the different 

food preparations made My) 
from cocoa and chocolate. fi\)) 
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% In 1860 the amount of 
crude cocoa imported into 
this country for home con- ; 


sumption was only three- \t 
fifths of an ounce for each ,, " 
inhabitant. The amount AH) 
imported at this time is 
nearly 16 ounces for each 
inhabitant. Five years 
ago the United States 
stood fifth among the 
nations in the amount 
used; it now stands first 
with a long lead. This is H 
due largely to the high A 
quality of the goods put 2 (\ 
out by the Walter Baker A\\ 
Company and to the at- f 
tractive literature dissem- 
inated by them all over WN 
the country, showing the Ai 
food value of cocoa when ff 
properly made. Muchde- # 
pends upon the making. ' 
Good cocoa beans may be ' 
treated in a way to make vii 
the product unwholesome 

and unpalatable. The \ 
Walter Baker goods have 77 
behind them 126 years of 


successful manufacturing. 
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) A Picture Parable | TIFFANY & Co. 


As Presented by Philip R. Goodwin and Harrison Fisher 











Silver 


Wedding Presents 


Articles quoted are of English 
Sterling quality 925-1,000 fine 





Upon receipt of satisfactory ref- 
erences from any National Bank 
or responsible business house, 
Tiffany & Co. will send on ap- 
proval selections from their stock 
to any part of the United States 
Candlesticks és % as 
each $5, $10, $16, upward 
Tall Baskets for flowers or 
ee eee ee ee 
. each $10, $12, $15, upward 
Tall Compotiers ele 
. each $13.50, $16, $21, upward 
Berry or Fruit Bowls bo 
each $20, $25, $28, $30, upward 
Bread Trays ea ee 
$25, $30, $33, upward 
Coffee, Sugar and Cream Sets 
. $50, upward 


Photographs of the above or richer 
articles sent upon request 











Tiffany & Co. manufacture solely 
for their own retail trade. Their 
wares are never sold to other deal- 
ers, and can only be purchased 
direct from their establishment 
in New York, Paris or London 














Tiffany & Co. 
1907 Blue Book 


| No illustrations —62] pages giving 





concise descriptions of jewelry, 
silverware, clocks, bronzes, fine 
| pottery, glassware, and other ob- 
jects suitable for wedding presents 
—Blue Book sent upon request 








| The Price of Silver 

Notwithstanding the increased 
cost of silver bullion, Tiffany & 
Co. are still offering Sterling 
Silver Forks and Spoons of their 
current copyrighted patterns at 


| $1.00 per ounce 
Upon this basis, the prices per 
dozen range as follows 
Prices per Dozen 

Tea Spoons . . . $11 to $19 
Dessert Spoons . . $18 to $30 
Soup or Table Spoons $25 to $46 
Breakfast, Entrée, or Dessert 

Forks . . . . $17 to $28 
Dinner or Table Forks. . . 
Shea oe aa ee 
This method of marking prices 
furnishes patrons with exact in- 
formation as to weights and en- 
| ables them to compare values 
more readily 


Fork & Spoon Chests 


| Prices include handsome, com- 
| 
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O OBTAIN the “broadtail” fur, which F FASHIONABLE women knew the 
women are now wearing so much, cruel price which is paid for the lamb 

\ the mother is slaughtered and the skins thus obtained but few of them 

\ unborn astrakhan lamb is taken from would find pleasure in wearing the 

- her. This gives a more glossy fur. “broadtail” fur. 











pact, hardwood chests, with lock 
and key 

5 dozen sets . . $100 to $200 
6 dozen sets . . $140 to $250 
7 dozen sets . . $175 to $300 
8 dozen sets . . $250 to $350 
























Fifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1907 


How to Fit a Garden to a House 


By Frances Duncan 


Epiror’s NoTe—This article begins THE JOURNAL’S new Garden Department, which will be a 
permanent feature. Miss Duncan will be glad to answer, by mail, as fully as she can, any inquiries 
about gardening if correspondents will be careful to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 


HE first object of this department is to be of 
| use to the owner of a small place, to the 

gardener and flower-loving amateur with 
slender means, whose enthusiasm is greater than 
her income. Here will be given those practical 
details necessary to the welfare of the garden, de- 
signs and color schemes suited to the farm- 
house, the suburban garden, the city back yard. 

There is no garden like the prospective garden. 
In the mind’s eye it blossoms like the rose of the 
most expert florist, it is untouched by the terror of the cutworms 
which devour in darkness, of the drought that wastes it at noonday; 
its flowers bloom even as the rhetoric of the seedsmen. Now, in order 
to realize this pleasing vision, there are certain homely details which, 
before she buys her seeds and decides upon her summer’s planting, 
the prospective gardener would do well to consider. Such as these: 
What sort of diet can be provided for the plants? Is the soil rich or 
poor? If poor, where can well-rotted manure be had? How much 
can be spent on fertilizer? What water supply is possible? What 
position can be given the plants: shade or sunshine, exposure to 
wind, or shelter ? 

And here are a few “ Don'ts” for beginning gardeners: 

Don’t try for bargains in plants. Get good, carefully-packed stock 
from a trustworthy, well-established firm. 

Don’t send in your order the last minute and expect to get the 
choicest stock. 

Don’t begin your garden experience with extraordinary novelties. 
Such plants usually require expert care to bring forth anything but 
disappointment. 

Don’t try too many sorts nor plan too large a garden; a few plants 
well grown and a small garden well cared for are better than many 
unhappy plants or a large area. 

Don’t slight the preparation of the ground. 

Don’t economize on manure. 

Don’t use any but well-rotted manure; if that is not available get 
commercial fertilizer. 

Don’t fail to find out all you can about the soil. 


What You Can Do Now: in February 


OW is the time to read practical garden-books: to find out whether 
the plants you meditate buying will thrive with you; if such 
books aren’t available, excellent cultural directions are usually found 
in the catalogues of the best seedsmen and nurserymen, who know to 
their cost that if things go wrong because planting is not properly done 
it is always (in the customer’s mind) the “‘ fault of the plants.’’ Con- 
sider well whether the garden is to have adequate care or but languid 
attention. If but little time and energy be the portion of the gardener 
he had best plant hardy vines beside his porch, give the preference to 
shrubs rather than flowers, and select for his flowers those complaisant 
ones which are fairly indifferent to matters of diet and situation. 

Plan the whole place carefully. If all can’t be done or afforded in 
one year, why, patience is possible—“‘ first the blade, and then the ear” 
is good gardening as well as Scripture. Above all, make friends with 
some working gardener. You need not take his advice on planting 
schemes, but you can learn to know by the “feel” of it and the look of it 
if the soil is right, and how the tiny seedlings may be pricked out and 
transplanted in safety. lf one remembers to have plenty of green in 
the garden, to buy seeds of single colors instead of mixed sorts, and 
to introduce violent and belligerent colors only with the utmost cau- 
tion, nothing very dreadful can happen. And then mistakes may be 
noted and misfortunes laid up in one’s mind for future profiting, 
becoming in this way very valuable. 


How to Fit a Garden to the House 


F THE planting about one’s house is to be to any degree satisfying — 
a rare and blessed quality—it is of utmost importance that the 
house itself should be taken into consideration. No woman, unless 
she be of unsound mind, buys a gown without a thought of the size and 
complexion of the wearer, or of the uses to which it is to be put; and, 
by the same token, no gardener will plant his grounds without paying 
careful heed to the house they are to adorn—what manner of house it is, 
what its ‘‘ complexion” (in the old sense of the word) and its individual 
needs. A scheme of planting which may be admirable in relation to 
one house may prove quite “unbecoming” to another. The gardening 
about an old farmhouse, even if newly bought for a country home, 
should not be identical with that adapted to a modern suburban home, 
any more than a variety of millinery appropriate enough for a young 
society woman is precisely the right thing for a dear old Quaker lady. 
Every house has some degree of individuality—if it hasn’t it ought to 
have it, or it must borrow it from its owner—and the planting should 
be in keeping with it. 

All of which may seem apart from the “broad, practical matters” 
of which we hear so much; but, more than any other one cause, it is our 
present almost uniform custom of planting with a cheerful indifference 
to one’s house and one’s neighbors which makes our American gar- 
dening, especially in the suburbs, one of the things which try men’s 
souls; while one might almost say that in suburbs and villages the 
chief end of gardening, as far as the home grounds are concerned, is to 
take away the orphaned appearance of the house, to make it look as if 
it belonged to some one who cared for it, and as if the bit of ground on 
which it is set down were really its home. I purpose in this depart- 
ment to give plans and schemes of planting suited to the various types 
of houses, so that, with time and patience, the reader will be fairly 
certain of coming across something which fits her individual needs. 


The Color of the House is Very Important 


Lie color of the house is another matter of which, in planting, the 
gardener should take notice. This, of course, may be altered, 
and when having the house painted it is not a bad idea to bear 
in mind its possibilities as a background for plants. I once knew 
a worthy lady who painted her house to harmonize with some 
magnificent rhododendrons which grew near it, and every passer-by 
who admired the rhododendrons blessed her unaware. Yet only 
around the corner, beside a house of reddish brown, was an unhappy 
azalea—aflame in that crimson-magenta which, as far as quarrelsome- 
ness is concerned, carries a chip on its shoulder—and not even an 
evergreen between to break the violence of a color effect which would 
almost have knocked down a Japanese gardener! Far from enjoying 
the blooming of the unfortunate plant one could only be thankful when 
it was over. 

In order to avoid such casualties I give a few hints for some shrubs 
and vines which may safely be planted near the house. 


If Your House is of White Clapboards with Green Shutters 
Try some of the following: Vines 


Wild grape Roses— Dawson or Débutante or 


Wistaria Wichuraiana 

Shrubs 
Lilac Upright honeysuckles (Lonicera 
Syringa Standishii or L. jragrantissima) 


Spirea Van Houttei 
Spiraea Thunbergii 


Rugosa roses 


As for the usual vines, the Crimson Rambler is too violent a contrast, 
and after the blossoms are past the foliage is not particularly pleasing. 
The Japanese honeysuckle (Lonicera Halliana, as nurserymen call it), 
luxuriant as it is, hasn’t a “ good-enough figure” to stand the test of the 
white background, while the wild grapevines with their rare beauty 
in leaf and stem show to perfection. One should resolutely turn one’s 
back on variegated altheas and weigelas, or red-leaved Japanese 
maples. Nasturtiums also form too harsh a contrast planted directly 
against the house, but peonies, phlox in shades of pale rose and’salmon, 
larkspurs, Japanese anemones or pompon chrysanthemums would 
not quarrel. 


If the House is of Red Brick 


Vines 
Wistaria Clematis paniculata 
English ivy (if south of New York) Fruit trees grown against the walls 
Shrubs 
Snowball Spirea Van Houttei 
Syringa (Philadelphus) Lilacs (paler shades such as Josikea) 
Exochorda Magnolias (conspicua or stellata) 
Deutzia Box (but not against walls) 


Flowers had best not be grown directly against the house, though 
narcissuses, lilies-of-the-valley and pale lavender irises might find a 
place among the shrubs. 


Against a House of Colonial Yellow 


Vines 
Wild grape (V. Labrusca) 
Actinidia (a peculiarly rich green— 
grows fairly well in the shade) 


Bittersweet (Ce/astrus scandens) 
Clematis 


Shrubs 


Any of the previous list, also 
Japanese snowball (Viburnum 
plicatum) 


Box (not close to walls) 
Kerria Japonica 


It is best not to grow flowers directly against the house unless with 
box borders and plenty of green and white. Keep away red-foliaged 
maples, red geraniums and bright purple asters; keep away, too, 
evergreens of a bluish tinge, such as the Colorado blue spruce. Any- 
thing of a bronze green will be charming. 


If it is a Small Frame House and Painted Dark Red 
Vines 


Actinidia Japanese honeysuckle (Lonicera 


Boston or Japanese ivy (A mpelopsis Halliana) 
tricus pidata or Veitchii) 
Shrubs 
Box Spirea Van Houttei 
Rhododendron maximum Magnolia stellata 
Laurel Lonicera Morrowii 


Andromeda floribunda 


Such a house may be made to look charming in winter with hedges 
of hemlock and its foundations hidden by soft, rich evergreens, and 
window-boxes full of evergreens. Some of the dwarf Japanese ever- 
greens could be used. It will be better not to grow flowers directly 
against this house, but plant early bulbs among the shrubs. 


If Your House is Half-Timbered 


Vines 


Virginia creeper or Woodbine 
Trumpet creeper (especially good 


Bittersweet 
Clematis paniculata 


here) 
Shrubs 
Almost any shrubs, provided they Azaleas 
do not quarrel among themselves Kerria Japonica plena 
Lonicera Sullivanti—an old variety Lilacs 


of honeysuckle, but its gray-green 
foliage is charming 
Berberis (Thunbcrgii and vulgaris) 


Weigelas 
Rugosa roses 


Almost anything may be planted beside such a house—the flowers as 
gay as one likes, if they agree among themselves and with the shrubs, 
only, if one indulges much in yellows or scarlets, there should be an 
abundance of green in the planting. Nasturtiums are in order. 


If the House Walls are of Unstained Shingles 


Vines 


Roses— Dawson, Farquhar or 
Crimson Rambler (don’t plant 
them together) 


Prairie rose 

Virginia creeper 
Boston or Japanese ivy 
Shrubs 


Rugosa roses Berberis 
Japanese quince Lilacs 


Here also the planting may be almost ad libitum—as far as the 
house is concerned, dark-red hollyhocks are especially charming. 
Orange and yellow tones are not quite so good as with the foregoing 
house, nor is white; crimson is a bit better. 


For a House Painted a Pale Brown 


Vines 
Wistaria Clematis Jackmannii 
Aristolochia Japanese honeysuckle 
Boston ivy 
Shrubs 
Weigela Lavallei (a dark crimson) Lilacs 


Lonicera M orrowii (an upright honey- 


Rugosa roses 
suckle with bright red berries) 














OYABEL 


Foop PRODUCTS 


Have the rich natural flavor 


and are the best obtainable materials 
— fruits, vegetables, poultry, meats,— 


Prepared in clean kitchens 
under sanitary conditions by 
skilled and experienced chefs. 


We are a/ways pleased to show visitors our 
itchens and methods. 


Blue Label Ketchup 


used and liked everywhere. Made of red 
ripe tomatoes; free from artificial color. 


Blue Label Soups 


are just as good soups as Blue Label 
Ketchup is good ketchup. 20 KINDS. 
Ready to serve after heating. Unequaled 
by any home product. , 


Send for Booklet describing our various products, 
canned fruits, vegetables, meat «lelicacies, jams, jellies, 
preserves, soups, ketchup, etc., free on request. 


INSIST upon having 


Blue Label Products 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Inner Player Piano 


You are invited to send us your name and 
address that we may mail you our illustrated 
catalogue describing and showing the new and 
successful Ludwig Inner Player Piano and the 
Ludwig regular Pianos. ‘The Ludwig Inner 
Player Piano has newfeatures and original ideas. 
It is the highest development of player piano 
construction. The performer on it has perfect 
control of phrasing, shading of tone, accent of 
notes, etc. Will withstand any climate. Not 
merely an assembled instrument, but made en- 
tirely in our own factory. Sold at a popular 
price. Send for catalogue today. 


LUDWIG & COMPANY 
970 Southern Boulevard New York 































Powder 


ia Used by 
= Dentists and 
¢ ya\ [:. (@) »4 Physicians — 
The Men 
Who Know 






After its use the teeth are whiter, 
the mouth absolutely clean and 
the bodily health much increased. 
Just enough flavoring (not too 
strong) makes it pleasant to use— 
the fresh, wholesome after effects 
are delightful. 


A sample sufficient for several days’ trial 
and booklet on “Care of the Teeth” sent 
free to every applicant 
Of all druggists or sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. C, 93 Fulton Street, New York 


The name guarantees the product. 


a 
bd Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, including two 

sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 








ing Cards, 50¢c. Write for Sainples- 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 915 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 

















A Complete Small Suburban House 


By Harry G. McMurtrie 
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Comfort and a Reasonable Cost are Combined in This House for a Small Family 


N PREPARING the drawings for this house the object in view was 
to design a house complete in every detail, and at a reasonable cost, 
for a small family. In order to get as nearly the actual cost as 

possible working drawings and specifications were carefully prepared 
by the architect and submitted to reliable contractors in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. This was done to show that, even in 
adjoining States, the cost of a house will vary according to the extent 
to which laber and the price of building material are affected by 
local conditions. 

The estimate of the contractor in Pennsylvania was $3560; in New 
Jersey, $3375; and in Delaware, $3000. A glance at these estimates 
will show that the one from Pennsylvania is highest; this is because 
the contractor lives in Philadelphia and gave his price at the average 
cost in that city, 
where labor and 


HE outside woodwork is of white pine or Gulf cypress, and may be 

stained or painted as desired. Be careful in selecting your colors 
in paints or stains. Get the painter to submit a few samples for your 
approval, and you will appreciate it afterward. The stone chimney is 
sometimes found to be an extra expense, especially in cases where 
stone is scarce; then the wisest thing to do is to use brick. But if 
there is only a slight difference in cost the stone chimney is worth the 
additional expense. 

In the interior of the house everything has been done to make it 
comfortable and artistic within a reasonably small space. The living- 
room is finished in a rough plaster, tinted about the color of the outside 
plaster. The woodwork is of chestnut stained to match weathered 
oak. The lower part of the wall is covered with burlap, and the top of 
this burlap is fin- 
ished with the chair 





material are per- 





haps higher than in 
any other part of the 
country, with the 
exception of around 
New York City and 
on Long Island. 
There is no doubt 
but that this house 
can be built in ac- 
cordance with these 
drawings in many 
parts of the United 
States, where con- 
ditions are favora- 
ble, forconsiderably 
less than the esti- 
mates above. 


VERYTHING 
required to 
complete the house 
has been included 
in these prices ex- 








rail. The burlap 
may be divided to 
give a paneled 
wainscot effect by 
using vertical pieces 
of wood about one 
by three inches 
every twenty inches 
or so, as the wall 
spaces allow. 


HE dining-room 

woodwork can 
be finished the same 
as that of the living- 
room, and the walls 
papered. The rest 
of the house is chest- 
nut, finished natu- 
ral, except the 
kitchen, pantry and 
laundry, which are 
cypress finish, 
stained as desired. 








cept gas-fixtures 
and wall-paper. 





The kitchen is 

















These two items are 
very hard to esti- 
mate on until a selection is made at the salesroom. However, for 
about seventy-five dollars very satisfactory fixtures could be put in; 
and wall-paper of excellent quality could be put on for a like amount. 

The frame of the house is built very strongly of hemlock and then 
covered with a good quality of building-paper. Over this the sheath- 
ing boards are nailed and the sheathing covered with rough-cast 
plaster on the first story and shingles on the second story; these 
shingles are stained a rich walnut brown. The roof is covered with 
shingles which are not stained, but left to weather. The rough cast 
1S put on very rough over wire lath and should be buff color. If you 
Can get a good sharp yellow sand you need no color in your rough cast, 
but if not, mix a little, but very little, yellow with it to give the proper 
tint. Have a sample made before you let any be put on the house; 
this may perhaps save you the trouble of tearing all the plaster off, 
or of being dissatisfied with the house later. 


CELLAR 
DOOR 





CELLAR —\\ 
CEMENT FLOOR J 


DINING-ROOM 
12'6" X1#'0" 





The Living-Room is Arranged to Furnish Well 








planned so that 
everything is within 
reach; the range, 
dresser and sink can almost be touched without moving very far 
across the room. Yet there is plenty of space in this room. 

On the second floor the bedrooms—three of them—are laid out to 
furnish attractively and Sensibly. The linen-room—a very large one 
for a house of this size—is supplied with ample shelf-space, and the 
bathroom, with its modern sanitary plumbing, completes the house. 

Over the second story there is a Joft, large enough for the storage of 
boxes and trunks, which can be used by building a trap-door in the hall 
ceiling. This door was not included in the estimates. 

In building this house, or any house, it is important to remember 
that all expenditures, especially the small ones, must be closely 
watched. Also, avoid extras as much as possible; a few extras are 
unavoidable, but let them be the exception rather than the rule. 


NOTE — The architect, Mr. Harry G. McMurtrie, 1220 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
will be pleased to answer any inquiries regarding this house. 
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Plans of the Cellar and the Two Stories 
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80 Years’ experience 
in every can 
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Floor 


Beauty 





Hardwood Floors should be per- 
manently beautiful and a source of 
pleasure and satisfaction without 
being objects of constant care 
and labor. Their beauty can be 
maintained at the expense of lit- 
tle effort and money. The secret 
lies entirely in the floor finish and 
manner of application. 


1. X. L. Floor Finish 


is the product of 80 years’ experience in 
varnish making. It is ¢he floor finish 
that does not make a har«d wood floor a 
constant care. It is unequaled for 
smoothness and lustre, and has a wear- 
ing quality superior to any other varnish, 
It hardens over night, is water-proof, 
and gives a surface which is not easily 
marred or scarred, 

For general interior wood work best 

\ results are produced by 


\ 1. X. L. Preservative Coatings 
“Rules for the Preservation of 
Hard Wood Floors” seut free 
on request, if you send 
your dealer’s name. 


\ EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


45 Broadway,New York 
59 Market St., 
\ Chicago ( 
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DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


Save $10 - to $15 - Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over All Gravity and Dilution Systems 


And At Least $5 - Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over All Other Cream Separators 


While They Last 
From Two To Ten Times Longer 
Than Any Other Machine 


Catalogue and any desired particulars to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
74 Cortlandt Street | Canal & Randolph Bts. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
OVER 5,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES. 


Keith’s Wonder House 
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? How So Complete For The Cost, $2400 ? 
Answer: Simplicity and Economy of Structural Detail. 
3 DIFFERENT FLOOR PLANS forthis exterior and 193 
others in our No.5 Book. Only $1. We have many 
other books of plans of model homes as follows: — 


78 Cottages lessthan$800 50 194 Cstg.$2000 to$2500$1.00 
90 Costing $800to$1200 50 174 ‘* 2500to$3000 1.00 
136 Catg.$1200 to$1600$1.00 189 “ 3000 to$4000 1.00 
178 ‘* $1600to$2000 1.00 154 “ §4000andup’d 1.00 


THE KEITH CO., Architects ifnepele Monn 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Send postal today for a dainty little Parisian sachet of 


ED. PINAUD’S 
THEODORA POWDER 


Delightful for perfuming stationery. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


88-90 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Can You Draw This? 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1907 


The Lady from Philadelphia 


Discusses the Question: Why Do We Have Trouble? 


RIFE is like the weather. We have our sad days and bad days 
and glad days, shower and shine. Seemingly, nothing isso 
uncertain as the weather, and yet some great law is at work 
for good, covering the earth with beauty and nourishing it 
into fruitfulness. Unbroken sunshine would make it a 
desert —and “we come to June by way of March.” 

God is the supreme arbiter. A princess may not command the sun- 
shine for her wedding day, and the beggar may bask in its cheer. We 
are God's family of little children, and to each one of us He gives what 
is best—and yet when trouble comes we are all inclined to cry out, 
“If God loves us why does He let us suffer?” . 

Imagine yourself a mother with a family of little ones to train for life 
and eternity. You would love them too well to risk their happiness. 
You would deny them their way when you knew that it was for their 
good. You would hold them relentlessly to the daily duty of school 
life for ten years or more. To teach them the joy of doing right, and 
that wrong actions bring sorrow, you would reward and punish—the 
punishment being dictated just as much by love as are the rewards. 
Never believe that trial in any form is punishment sent by God in 
anger or displeasure. 





¢ ONE of Miss Alcott’s charming stories the Professor—the hus 
band of the immortal “ Jo”—had done all in his power to cure his 
orphan nephew of lying. Finally, upon the sin’s being repeated he 
called the boy to his room, locked the door and handing him a whip 
commanded him to use it upon him, his benefactor. ‘The lad, horrified, 
laid the blows on lightly. 

“Harder!” says the Professor, and again, “Harder!” It was too 
much! The boy threw the whip to the farthest corner of the room and 
burst into penitent tears. 

It makes us think of One who submitted Himself to the scourging 
of the men for whose sins He was the willing victim. God and good 
parents do not punish; they discipline, intending not only to eradicate 
evil but also to develop good. 

I knew a young man, the eldest of a large family, whose father put 
him through a rigorous training, having seen in him the qualities that 
would fit him to be his own worthy successor as head of the family. 
The poor fellow was sometimes so tired out that when taking the mid- 
night boatvhome he sought the darkest corner of the vessel and let the 
tears roll down his cheeks from sheer fatigue. The boy is now an 
honored wealthy man—I do not know a happier—the family oracle, 
and adored by his brothers and sisters. The hardness lasted but long 
enough to teach and develop him. God assigned a bitter discipline to 
our “ Elder Brother” for our sakes. ‘‘He that spared not His own Son 

how shall He not with Him also freely give us all things ?” 

The little child runs to his mother with bumped head or hurt finger 
to -have her “kiss the place to make it well.”” The magic all lies 
in the comfort of the assurance of her love and sympathy. There is 
nothing that takes the sting out of trouble and soothes our hurt like 
the belief in God’s love and pity. “He doth not afflict willingly nor 
(even) grieve the children of men.” “In all their affliction He was 
afflicted.” 

For some inscrutable reason Love and Suffering, the supreme emo- 
tions, are required to teach the deepest lessons. They are the birth- 
pangs of the soul’s life. We need both. We begin life with mere 
consciousness; -we are to be trained into God-likeness. And we shall 
think it worth while some day! 


OES it seem as though the light of your life had gone out because 
one whom you love has “gone before”? I will not mock your 
grief with pious phrases, but oh, whatever other thoughts you have, hug 
to your heart the truth that God loves you. Let no one, let nothing rob 
you of that. That tender Father has your dear one in His keeping, 
whom He is making supremely, rapturously happy at this moment— 
no more pain, no fear, no risk, no rivalry, no hate; vast fields of 
knowledge, glorified intellects, permanent happiness. 

If your eyes could follow the beloved one you could not wait to go 
too. He or she is not forgetting you in the new-found rapture—love 
and life are fuller than ever before—but time passes quickly when we 
are happy here, and in the “eternal now” there is probably no impa- 
tient waiting. 

**God nothing does, nor suffers to be done, 
But what thou wouldst thyself, if thou couldst see 
Through all events and time as well as He.” 


I once saw a mother who had lost her only child look up with eyes 
streaming with tears and say with the deepest sincerity of tone that I 
have ever heard: ‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” It 
was not a mere moment of exaltation. She lived it. Do you not 
think God was proud of the love that could trust and cling to Him like 
that ? 


ICKNESS—long, painful, prolonged illness—is said to be the 
hardest of trials. It is the testimony of the book of Job. You 
seem to have lost yourself and can no longer depend upon the old 
familiar body. There is humiliation in the dependence, the helpless- 
ness and hopelessness that tax the patience of others. I, who am well, 
feel unworthy to try to help you bear it. It is like 
‘The butterfly upon the road 
Preaching contentment to the toad.” 


I only want to assure you that God never wasted human suffering, 
never needlessly imposed it. He has a purpose for you. “ Lie still and 
let Him mould you.” You can do more for Him than an angel can. 
Hereafter we may praise and serve Him. Only here He asks us to 
suffer for Him—knowing that it is the most searching and effective of 
medicines for sick souls; but if He is our Physician He will not fail to 
restore us to health and happiness. 

In the long, sleepless nights He is watching with you. “He that 
keepeth thee will not slumber.” If a sparrow cannot fall unnoticed 
you may be sure that your nervous wretchedness has His tenderest 
sympathy. I know mother-hearts, and they cannot outdo their 
Creator in their deepest, noblest powers of loving. ‘Now hath God 
bound thy trouble-upon thee, with intent to test thee, but with purpose 
to reward and crown thee.” “It is the preparation of the Father.” 
“He that hath suffered most hath most to give” —sympathy, compre- 
hension, tolerance, tenderness. 

I once saw a gardener cutting back the roses. Nothing was left but 
dry-looking twigs, but he explained that the process forced all the 
strength of the plant to the roots which later nourished a wonderful 
flower, more glorious than any one could have dreamed who saw the 
modest blossoms of the former plant. 


S YOUR trouble one for which you are in no way to blame? It isa 
mystery why the innocent so often suffer with the guilty and even 
instead of them. We are so bound up by love for each other in families 
and friendships that we must perforce bear one another’s burdens. 
Ah, let those to whom disgrace or destitution has come through 
another’s fault think of the One who suffered at Gethsemane and 
Calvary the innocent for the guilty. Surely He knows how hard it is, 


and is near you in love and pity. However it may seem to come 
through others’ fault or sin, by the time that it reaches you it is God’s 
will for you. I suppose that medicine must be medicine in the hands 
of the great Healer, but He never makes mistakes. 

Is your trouble one of which you can speak to no one? Ah, that is 
the hardest kind! I said that before, but there are so many hardest 
kinds! Only those in God’s highest classes are given the hardest les- 
sons. Would you go back to the primary department because the 
tasks are easy and do not call upon your highest powers and efforts ? 
Sometimes you would, doubtless. Even the brave, buoyant Paul’s 
courage faltered, and Christ asked that “the cup might pass from 
Him.” But Commencement Day is coming and you must graduate 
with honors! 

Bushnell wrote a wonderful sermon entitled “Every Man’s Life a 
Plan of God.”’ He says that God has an ideal for each one of us, 
formed upon what He knows we may attain—for each a different one 
—rooted in our personality. This He proceeds to develop by the 
circumstances, happy and unhappy, of our lives. If we refuse the 
highest He aims at the next best for us, and so on until all possibility 
for good is lost, when He uses us as a warning —like Pharaoh and Judas. 

I once met a woman who said to me: “ We loved our father and 
were sure that he loved us, but he never gave his reasons. His word 
was law. It has been the greatest help in understanding God’s 
dealings and accepting them with unquestioning faith in His love and 
wisdom.” God does not give His reasons, but He assures us: ‘“‘ What 
I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know hereafter.”’ 


OMETIMES our trouble comes through the sorrows of those we 

love. What primrose paths we should choose for the dear feet to 

tread had we the power!—and so rob them of the strength and pluck 
and joy of victory, born of overcoming. 

A friend told me that she was once watching the struggles of a large 
moth to emerge from the chrysalis. He stretched and strained until 
apparently exhausted in the effort. One single ligament seemed to 
hold him prisoner, baffling all endeavor to escape. My friend then 
took her scissors and snipped the little barrier, whereupon the moth 
emerged, but dragging one wing. Her mistaken kindness had con- 
demned the poor creature to crawl all his little life instead of winging 
his joyful way. God may be trusted. 


UT He is even sorrier for our sins than for our sufferings. They 
are the poisonous source of most troubles. Are you suffering 
because you have sinned? Be glad that you can suffer. It is an expia- 
tion, in so far as it is an evidence of repentance—God’s only condition 
of forgiveness. 

You cannot sin yourself out of God’s love and pity and wish to 
pardon. Phillips Brooks said: “ You have only to believe about God 
what Christ revealed.” He is the only One Who, we may be sure, 
had the right idea of God—and He never shrank from the vilest per- 
sons who ever approached Him, but lovingly enjoined them to “Go, 
and sin no more.” 

There are forces within us, evil things that lie latent until temptation 
brings them to light. If we overcome we have gained a great victory 
and are stronger, nobler than before the test. If we fall we are revealed 
to ourselves—we know where we are weak. We are taught humility— 
we may learn the pardoning love of God that makes Him dearer than 
anything else. Better have the bad in us come out than remain in us 
to corrupt the nature. To quote Bishop Brooks again: ‘‘The only 
sure way of getting rid of a past is by getting a future out of it.” 


HOSE who have not known great sorrows perhaps admit lightly 
that “trouble must be good for people,’’ since the loveliest ones 
they know are usually those who have suffered deeply; but they can- 
not see how nagging little cares, annoyances, disappointments, denials 
of their wishes can do them good. 

We are all nearing the time when nothing but character counts, 
and this training in the little trials of daily life is the rehearsal for 
the greater tests sent for our development. They will help us to bear 
them, to suffer less in them. As we have learned through them we 
shall emerge baffled, broken, unhappy, with the lesson to learn over 
again—or strong, brave, triumphant, with the self-knowledge that 
makes us trust God utterly, fearlessly. 

Little trials make the will pliable. The potter finds that unless he 
kneads the clay it becomes set, when it will take permanent form before 
he has brought it to its possibilities of beauty or usefulness. We be- 
come set—so set that we cannot even manage ourselves. 

It is an awful thing to be selfish or sordid, for instance, and not 
know it. It is no secret from those who live with us, and our pettiness 
may be alienating little by little the affections that are making the 
warmth and sunshine of our little world. 

We need love and praise, peace and pleasantness, God knows, and 
disciplines only when necessary. 

“‘ How is it that you are so well brought up?” I asked a little girl the 
other day—the only child of doting parents. Her eyes snapped and 
with a demure smile she answered promptly, “ Love and spanks!” 


USED to put my little boy into the bathtub when naughty. There 

was no water, but he was too little to climb out. Angrily he would 
shout or sulkily mutter: “I won’t do so any more!” Still I kept him 
there until in a broken voice and with a penitent sob he repeated the 
promise. I listened for the tone of his voice, and when that was right 
I knew that the punishment had done its work. He was not happier 
than I when I lifted him out, nor had he been more sorrowful except 
that “‘I saw the end while he only saw the way.” 

As Wordsworth says: ‘‘Suffering has the nature of infinity.” We 
cannot believe that we can ever be glad and joyous again. 

Perhaps God is listening for the “tones” of our lives. The moment 
they are right His ear will be quick to catch them. 


HERE is such a thing as conquering a trouble by accepting it. To 

rebel makes it harder. I know a little boy who when he is pun- 
ished cuddles close to his mother and cries with his face pressed 
against hers. He vaguely feels that the love is there for him still. 
You may believe that her arm steals around him as soon as she dare 
show tenderness without undoing the work of the discipline. 

I want to leave two thoughts with you: first, that Trouble is a dis- 
guised guest, and however unwelcome leaves blessings in his wake if 
you will receive him. ‘No chastening for the present” is anything 
but “grievous: nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby.” 

On the grounds of the Pallavicini Villa at Genoa vou see before you 
what seems to be a workman’s hut embowered in foliage, dark, for- 
bidding. You enter, thinking it an abode, but find it a mere passage- 
way. On turning to look back you see the exquisite facade of a 
small Greek temple of purest marble, framed in masses of green 
leaves, and you know that it is but the other side of the same structure. 

And the second thought is: Be well assured that it is from no lack 
of love on the Father’s part that trouble in any form has come to you. 
Did He not give to Nero a throne and to Christ a cross ? 















The Family likes SANITAS 
Toasted Corn Flakes so well that 
they get up mornings without having 
tobe pulled outof bed. Thenbreak- 
fast is always ready because 
no cooking is required. 


Ba 


PA Says 


SANITAS Toasted Corn 
Flakes start me out in the morn- 
ing feeling just right for the 
day. It sends me to bed feel- 
ing just right for a night's 
good sleep. 


























SIS Says 


If all foods were as easy to 
serve as SANITAS Toasted Corn 
Flakes, we girls could be dressed 
up all day long and there never 
would be any complaint 
about our cooking. 








BABY Says 


Milk is pretty good alone, but 
it goes down a great deal easier, 
makes me feel a good deal better 
and a good deal happier when it 
is about one-half SANITAS 
Toasted Corn Flakes. 








When you buy Toasted Corn 
Flakes, ask for SANITAS. 


At your Grocers. 10ca package. West of 
the Rockies — 15c. 


Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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The Minister’s Social Helper 


Tells of Things She Has Seen, or Heard, or Read Concerning 
the Social Life of Young People in the Churches 


SHALL tell you about a company of young 

people whom I have in mind, and when I say 

*“young”’ I mean every one in that church who 
had a youthful heart, but especially those who 
were from fifteen to thirty. Don’t ask me where 
you can find them, but just imagine what a delight 
such a company and their good times must be toa 
young man just growing up in a small town where 
there is little in the way of entertainment and social intercourse. 
And when young people are made to realize that they may have just 
as good times in a church socially as they can at any party a long 
stride will have been taken toward their codperation with that church. 
This is not to be done by a so-called “social” which is simply a 
thinly-veiled sermon or study class, for after attending one such the 
average young person will feel that he has been tricked and refuse a 
econd invitation. Let your socials be socials, pure and simple, 
offering innocent and wholesome amusement and congenial com- 
panionships, for happy indeed are the young people in any church who 
can unite to find in their own assemblies the innocent amusements and 
healthful recreations that brighten their lives and sharpen their wits! 

For convenience’ sake we will call these young folks the “Happy 
Times Society,” and it will not detract from the dignity or the influ- 
ence of any pastor if he elects to be the president of such a society. 
He will get a better hold on his young people, and if he is the right 
kind of pastor his young people will get from him an inspiration that 
will last longer than the two social hours they occasionally spend 
with him. 

No money-making was attempted, but some way was adopted each 
night to meet the small expense necessarily incurred, for simple 
refreshments limited to two or, at the most, three articles were usually 
served, since one can always be less formal over a teacup. And, 
by-the-way, they always arranged the chairs so they wouldn't be 
invitations to become wall-flowers. 


Some Reasons 
Why 





HE Society planned for two evenings a month, 

keeping in mind special days or events which 
they might celebrate, and if there were no special 
occasions in sight they found some reason for mak- 
ing ordinary days special. A different committee 
was appointed two weeks ahead for each meeting 
by the pastor and his associates, who mentally 
sized up the ability of the young people and planned 
to include every one at some time on the committee. 
When the appointments were made the committee would probably 
include Miss A., who taught Latin in the High School, and Miss J., who 
worked in a stocking factory in the next town. Miss A. supplied 
ideas, and Miss J. found her sphere and acquitted herself well in the 
deftness with which she helped to carry them out, incidentally getting 
inspiration from Miss A.’s personality. And what jolly times the 
committee had getting ready for their social evenings! It was almost 
as good as the social itself, for these young folks agreed that 


These Young 
Folks Had 


Good Times 





‘*My own happiness 
Is something to desire; and yet I know 
That I must win it by forgetting it 
In ministry to others; ” 
and learned that one of the best ways to have a good time was to 
arrange for somebody else to have one. 

The pastor was always chairman, and managed to drop in for a 
few moments at the committee meetings to see that all went well. 
Now in February there were really so many events to celebrate they 
hardly knew how to get them all in this shortest of months, for so 
many men of prominence were born in this month; besides the 
birthdays of Lincoln and Washington there were those of Lowell and 
Longfellow and Edison, all of whom have served their country well 
in one way or another; this being the case the national colors were put 
in place as decorations for the entire month. And there was good 
Saint Valentine!—they couldn’t forget him. 

What They HEY decided they would have a birthday party 
Planned to Do for everybody on Lincoln’s Birthday, also re 

membering Saint Valentine, whose féte came two 

N days later, and that when Washington’s Birthday 

} came they would make that a patriotic evening. 

© I really dislike to say “birthday” social, as 

SY 4 everybody knows that the idea itself is too old to 

' celebrate birthdays any more; but you can always 

get a new form for it, and you know it appeals so strongly to 

everybody because there is a personal interest in it for each one, and that 

is what makes a successful social; it is like the story of the man who 

said they always had a good meeting when he took part. So let me 
tell you what they did. 

In the first place they put up a booth like the one on this page and 
the girls made candy and valentines to put on it. To do this cover 
a table with white paper on which pierced red paper hearts are 
pasted. From the centre of the table raise an arrow—which can 
be made of a short pole and heavy cardboard—covered with silver 
paper. From the top of the arrow is Cupid’s bow unstrung, made 
to represent scales balancing between riches and love. From the 
tip of the arrow to the four points of the table paper hearts are 
Strung. When the evening came they were atten- 
tive hosts and hostesses, and saw that their guests 
were properly welcomed and made comfortable, 
meanwhile getting the names of strangers, ushering 
all into the social room on the password of their 
birth-months, and introducing them to the leaders 
of their respective months who took them in charge. 
To every person was given a card valentine, on 
the back of which was pasted an envelope contain- 
ing fifteen coupons, all bearing the same numeral, 
with the explanation that to every person with 
ang he shook hands he must give one of his 
»wn coupons and receive one in return. When he 
_ shaken hands with fifteen people, as shown by 
nama noe. of others in his hands and none 
titled » oes given them all away, he was en- 
oo rag MY . andy from the booth—a bag of 
te hee er - with red ribbon and sealed with a 
to em. n extra amount of candy was on hand 

was bought by some of the people to take home. 
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How They FTER all seemed well acquainted, and lively 

Did It music kept the company from getting too quiet, 

twelve young men appeared and stationed them- 

selves at as many different points in the room, each 

one holding aloft the emblem of a month; for 

instance, April had an open umbrella. The com- 

pany gathered about their respective leaders accord- 

ing tothe month in which they were born, and ten 

minutes was allowed for conversation and for each group to call to 

mind some important event occurring in their month. For this par- 

ticular day the event named by the February group was anticipated, 

and a brief talk on Abraham Lincoln was given and his picture shown. 

As each group was called, history and biography were largely drawn 

from, and bits of local and personal history were amusingly included. 

After this the company «was glad to settle down and listen to the 

recitation of love poems from Lowell and Longfellow, and a dialogue 

from Dickens—who also was born in February. Mr. Edison’s timely 

invention of the phonograph provided in that way for the singing of 
love songs from the best composers. 

If you should want to carry out these ideas and don’t mind the 
work of arranging tableaux, these selections from Longfellow’s poems 
offer opportunities for charming scenes, with readings: ‘‘The 
Children’s Hour”; ‘‘ Evangeline”; ‘“‘The Hanging of the Crane’”’— 
The Lovers, The First Meal, The Golden Wedding; “ Priscilla and 
John Alden”; “‘Hiawatha’s Wooing’’; ‘The Village Blacksmith.”’ 
When the last named is shown the whole poem should be read and 
the “ Anvil Chorus” played while the smith keeps time on the anvil. 
“The Crowning of the Poet” by all the characters is the finale. 


What the 
Young Men Did 


N WASHINGTON’S birthday the young men 
arranged to give, early in the evening, a navy 
supper, which was unique, interesting and inexpen- 
sive. The tables were covered with white oilcloth, 
and decorated with anchors and coils of rope, 
with long wooden benches for seats; the plates and 
cups were of tin. . A gong summoned all to supper, 
and a gangway with rather a steep incline made 
a merry start. It was fun using only the naval term when ordering, 
but if you want to try this the correct name might also be given on the 
menu-cards. ‘The men wore white suits and caps, and served the 
following menu: 


NAVAL TERM Correct NAME 


Bullets Baked Beans 
Red Lead Ketchup 
Spuds Saratoga Chips 
Canned Willy Cold Roast Beef 
or or 
Salt Horse Cold Sliced Corn Beef 
Mystery Potato Salad 
Punk, Grease and Slush Bread, Butter and Coffee 
Fruito Canned Fruit 


A boy in reefer jacket collected tickets at the door and afterward 
distributed envelopes supposed to contain “Sealed Orders,” which 
proved to be cards marked “ Return Tickets,” with the commanding 
invitation to ‘Come to Our Church Services,”’ with data as to hours, 
places of meeting, leaders, and so on. 


HE committee decided there were three forms 

of entertainment good for such an occasion, 
because everybody could take part in them and at 
the same time acquire some knowledge, and to 
get the people interested at once after they went 
upstairs from supper they started a flag game, 
giving to half of the company flags of foreign 
nations, #hd the names of the countries to the other 
half. When all were matched they told them they 
had done so well they should try building our own flag. They gave 
out flag-decorated envelopes, in each of which was a question the 
answer to which was one of the States of the Union, not including the 
thirteen original States. For instance: 


Three Ways to 
Make Everybody 
Take Part 


‘*T was separated from my other half and became a State in 1889. I 
have been known as ‘The Land of the Black Hill Mines.’ What is my 
name?” Answer: South Dakota. 

In answer to the Kentucky question, the song “ My Old Kentucky 
Home” was given. Near by hung an American flag with all the stars 
but thirteen covered with small blue squares. After each question 
a square of the blue was removed, continuing until all the stars were 
revealed. Then the whole company sang “The Stars and Stripes.’ 

Every one had wondered what was going to happen to the cherry- 
tree that stood in the centre of the room--a tree with bare branches 
trimmed with paper leaves and cherries stuffed with cotton. In each 
cherry was found a hatchet-shaped paper on which were copied 
sentences from parts of Washington’s Farewell Address. The slips were 
numbered consecutively. Number One began the speech, and every 
one kept count and supplied his sentence at the right time. 

For the third feature they had fifty miniature prints of historic 
scenes (if you want them you can get them all for twenty-five cents) ; 
they cut off the descriptive lines from each one and pinned them up in 
plain sight around the walls of the room, letting the company write 
down what each picture represented. Some reward 
as a reminder of the evening was always given to 
the one who by the exercise of his thinking powers 
was entitled to a prize. 

Here is a suggestion for February prizes. As I 
am writing this there sits but a few blocks away from 
me, in the Museum of Revolutionary Relics con- 
nected with Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, 
a great-granddaughter of Betsy Ross, who makes 
little silk flags like the one her ancestor made, and 
sells them for fifty cents each. What could be more 
appropriate for a prize on Washington’s Birthday 
than one of these, as General Washington was the one 
who conferred with Betsy Ross about the making of 
the flag? Or, if you write to the old home of Wash- 
ington, at Mount Vernon, Virginia, where his body 
now rests, you can obtain for thirty-five cents a little 
hatchet made from wood (sometimes a cherry- 
tree) grown on General Washington’s grounds. 
Wouldn’t some schoolboy guess hard to get that ? 


An Editorial Note to the Readers of This Page 


Will you not kindly write to “The Minister’s Social Helper,”’ in care of this magazine, and tell her, as a body of young people in your church, 

Ow you work and how you play — both for the benefit of the young people in the church ? Tell her all about your good times, and if you tell of 
Something which by repetition in THE JoURNAL will be a help to other young people, she will gladly send you a remittance which it may give 
you pleasure to add to your church fund. She regrets that she must ask to be excused from returning unaccepted manuscripts, but those she 
will destroy. She will also help you by personal letter in any way she can, if a self-addressed stamped envelope is inclosed for reply. 


Every month we are giving away thousands 
of copies of our “ Hints for Housewives” 
booklet. No book ever printed has done so 
much to lighten the cares of the household, 
take all the drudgery out of housecleaning 
and make it a light, pleasant, agreeable task. 
From cellar to garret, this booklet takes up 
every part of the house and gives valuable 
hints and suggestions that save labor, time and 
money. It contains the best tables of Equiv- 
alents, Proportions and Weights-in-Measure 
evercompiled, Fully illustrated and indexed. 

We want every woman in the United 
States and Canada to have a copy of “Hints 
for Housewives.” Jus: send us your name 
and address on a postal and we'll send you 
this booklet free by return mail. 


It also fully describes 


Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


the new, natural cleansing agent that is rap- 
idly os soaps, soap powders, scour- 


ing bricks and all old-fashioned cleansers. 
Old Dutch Cleanser takes half the hard work 
out of housework —all the hard work out 
of keeping things clean. 

f your grocer has not received Old Dutch 
Cleanser yet, send us his name and 10c, and 
we'll gladly pay 22c postage to send you 
a full-size can for trial. 

Here’s just a hint of what it does : 

marble without discoloring it like soap; 
Cleans takes all discoloration off enamel tubs; 
freshens up painted and burlap walls; cleans windows, 
tiles, glassware and cutlery in a new and Letter way. 

Ittakes every bit of dirt right up from 
Scrubs wood floors, and leaves them spotlessly 
white and clean; scrubs painted and unpainted wood- 
work, stone, cement, marble and mosaic floors with 
wonderful ease and thoroughness. 

pots, kettles, pans, all cooking utensils 
Scours absolutely “‘sweet"’ and clean in the 
quickest possible time ; no grease or grime or burned 
in crusts can resist it; fine for boilers, sinks and flat- 
irons. 

° It is the hest thing for metal ever 
Polishes discovered; for shining brass 
railings and pipes, copper and nickel faucets, 
steel, tin, etc., it has no equal; removes an! 
prevents rust and tarnish; gives windows 


a brilliant polish. (Not recommended 
for silver or furniture.) 


Large sifting top 1 0 

can (all grocers) Cc 

Write today for “* Hints for House 
FREI 


wives "’ R 


THE CUDAHY PACKING 
COMPANY 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Branch, 
Toronto, Can. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1907 


Mother-Stories 


A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


How the Notches Came on the Oak Leaves 


(From a German Legend) 


ID you ever know how it happened 
that the leaves of the oak tree 
cy are notched and pointed? 
Once upon a time a sorrowiul young 
‘man sat under the shade of a wide- 
spreading oak tree and sighed: “Alas! 
what a hard case is mine! I do not 
like to work, I have no money, and 
Herr Schmidt’s daughter will not 
marry me because my hair is red.” 
Just then there came along by the 
road One who had an odd-shaped foot, 
who is on the lookout for those who 
complain of the comb in their honey. 
“‘Good-day, Herr Ritter,” he said,“ and 
how does it happen that so handsome a 
young man, who should have all the 
world before him, sits here and sighs 
under this wide-spreading oak tree?” 

The young man looked up cautiously, 

for he had heard something of a queer- 

shaped foot before this. But it is yet to be denied that a Certain 
One has pretty manners; and, besides, he had called him, Max, the 
woodcutter’s son, Herr Ritter—that is to say, Sir Knight. 

“ Alas,”’ he said, “why should I not sigh? I do not care to work, I 
have no money, and Herr Schmidt’s daughter will not marry me 
because my hair is red. There is no one so wretched as I.” 

“Ei, Ei!” saidthestranger. ‘‘ Here ismuch fire for littlemeat. See, 
here I have a little flask, all of bright silver. If you drink but three 
drops from this your hair will become glossy as the raven’s wing, and 
your nose will become straight and your eyes of a violet hue; more- 
over, every wish that you have shall be granted on the spot.” 

That would be very fine. The young man had always had a desire 
for raven hair. But what would he have to pay? For with a penny 
one can buy but a penny’s worth. 

“Why, little or nothing,” said the stranger, “only to sign this bit of 
paper, saying that in a twelvemonth you will go away with me.” 

The young man hesitated, and stood with his head on one side. 
“In a twelvemonth truly, but then it would be the bright springtime, 
and the Herr Father’s garden must be planted.” 

They would not quarrel about that; the stranger would come for 
him in the summer. 

But the summer was such a warm, pleasant season. The young man 
did not think that he could go away in the summertime. 

A little sooner, a little later; the stranger would come in the autumn. 

No, that would not do either, for the youth was so fond of nuts. 

A little sooner, a little later; the stranger would come for him in the 
winter; but this time he frowned as he spoke. 

Then an idea came into the young man’s head. ‘See now,” he said, 
“I will go away with you when the leaves are gone from the oak tree.” 

That would do very well. So the young man drank three drops from 
the flask, and sure enough his hair became glossy as the raven’s wing, 
his nose straight, and his eyes of a violet hue. Then he signed the 
paper, and lo, the stranger was gone, like a candle-flame ona gusty night. 
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Very soon it was spring again, and the young man was married to 
Herr Schmidt’s daughter. And then it was the bright summertime, 
and he sat and watched her binding corn in the garden. And then 
again it was the brown autumn, and they went together to gather nuts. 

One evening of the harvest moon there came a knock at the door. 

““Now I have come for you,’’ said the stranger. 

Very well. The young man was ready; only first they must go and 
look at the oak tree. All about the forest leaves lay like yellow gold 
under their feet, only on the wide-spreading oak they covered all the 
branches, brown, it is true, but still firm and strong. 

“You see,” said the young man. The stranger frowned, and 
tapped on the ground with his foot; and then in a flash he was gone. 

By-and-by it was winter, and the young man sat by the settle and 
watched the roasting chestnuts. There came a loud knocking at the 
door. ‘Ei,’ said Herr Schmidt’s daughter where she sat spinning 
flax, ‘‘there is that same dark stranger, husband.” 

The young man and the stranger went out together in the winter 
moonlight. Under the wide-spreading oak tree the snow lay white 
around, but there on the branches the leaves still clung, small and 
shriveled, and moaned as the wind stirred them. The stranger’s brow 
grew black and his eyes burned. He looked at the leaves and made a 
growling noise; and then, like a clap of thunder, he had vanished. 

At last it was the bright springtime, and birds sang, and the green 
buds swelled with sap. One evening the house was shaken with a 
frightful knocking. There was the stranger. ‘‘ Now I have come for 
you!” he called in a terrible voice. 

“Very well,” said the young man, ‘‘only you are to remember our 
bargain.” They went out together to the wide-spreading oak tree. 
The little new green leaves danced in the sun, and in among them the 
old leaves, gray and withered, were dancing with them. 

The stranger seemed to grow tall, and darken, and his eyes flashed 
very fire. , He roared in fury, and then in his rage he fell on the young 
leaves and bit and tore them with his gleaming teeth; so he fled raging 
down the valley, biting and tearing at all the oak leaves in his path. 

The young man then turned homeward. 

“Husband,”’ said Herr Schmidt’s daughter as she came out to meet 
him, ‘I have no use for that black stranger.” 

“Nor have I,” said the young man, and they went into the house. 

Now you know how it came about that the oak leaves are so notched 
and pointed. You do not believe it? Run to the great oak yonder and 
see for yourself. —ROSALIND RICHARDS. 


The Little Master—Il 


T WAS a wild afternoon of wind and rain, and the Little Master 
could not ride out to try the young hawks, as he had meant to do. 
Elspat was at her embroidery lesson, and Duncan would not let him 
play at ball in the great hall because he had broken a pane of glass there 
the day before. Glass was a rare thing in those days, and the pane 
might go long unmended. Altogether the Little Master was feeling 
rather forlorn; he looked out into the courtyard, where the rain was 
beating and the gusts whirling. Presently from an open doorway 
came another kind of whirl, a puff of smoke shot through and through 
with fiery sparks; and at the same time, clink! clink! clink! came 
the friendly, musical chime of hammer on anvil. The Little Master’s 
brow cleared; he would go see John, the smith. There would be 
warmth and light and friendliness. He ran down and across the 
court, and was soon there, shaking the raindrops from his doublet. 
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“ And what are you doing, John Smith?” he asked. 

The smith looked up with a friendly nod. “You're there, Little 
Master, eh?” he said. “Whatam I doing? See! the sword my Lord 
broke on his last foray. ’Tis a good blade, and I shall make a rare 
dirk of it. Hey! Gibbie, blow me the bellows there!” 

Gibbie, a rough, clumsy lad about Alan’s own age, started forward, 
and in so doing jostled the Little Master, rubbing his sooty shoulder 
against the little Lord’s velvet doublet. 

“Out of my way, clumsy oaf!” cried the Little Master, and struck 
the lad a swinging blow on the ear. He drew back with a dark look. 

“Hoot, toot!” said John, the smith. “Softly! softly! be not hard 
upon Orson, young Valentine! God made ye both with one stir of His 
finger in the clay-pool behind the door.” 

“I’m sorry, Gibbie,” said Alan, who seldom could hold anger for a 
full minute. “I’ll fight you if you like; or—here! Take this pastry- 
cake! Cook gave it me out of the oven. Nay, you shall eat it!” and 
he thrust the dainty into the lad’s mouth before he could speak. 
“There, John Smith, I have made amends. Now, tell me what were 
those names you called us. Valentine, Orson? ’Tis a story, maybe. 
Tell it to us now! see, we are friends, aren’t we, Gibbie?” 

Gibbie nodded, his mouth full of pastry; John, the smith, looked 
across his anvil well pleased. 

“*Tis a story, sure,” he said; “a true tale my grandame told me. 
Long ago she died, but I mind the most of it and you shall hear it.” 
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He bent over his work again, turning and shaping the glowing 
blade, and as he wrought he told the story of Valentine and Orson. 

“Once upon a day, and it was the day of Saint Valentine, the King 
of France rode out a-hunting with his knights. King Pepin it was. 
I mind me of the name, always thinking it strange to call a King so near 
after an apple. He hunted here and there in the forest, and as he 
looked through a green bush he saw something shining on the ground. 
He came nearer, and what was it but a new-born babe, wrapped in a 
mantle of gold that was pinned with a silver pin, and lying on a ker- 
chief of scarlet silk. ’Twas a fair child, white as snow, with rose-red 
cheeks; and asthe King looked it held out its arms and smiled like 
any cherub. So the King, who was kind of heart as any simple man, 
bade his knights take up the child and bring it home to court; and, 
since it was Saint Valentine’s Day, he named the babe Valentine, and 
had him well and tenderly reared till he grew up a good knight and 
true. Now the very day that Valentine was made a knight came three 
pilgrims to the King making great outcry. There was a wild boy, they 
said, in Artois forest, who made destruction of everything that came 
within his reach, being strong as a bear, and savage as one: looked 
like a bear, too, they said, and altogether a fearsome thing. No one in 
that countryside dared go near him, and would King Pepin send help ? 

“When Valentine heard that he cried out for joy. ‘Let me go, 
Master King,’ he said, ‘so I shall have my first knight’s adventure!’ 
So the King gave him his blessing and a good sword, which was worth 
three of it, and Sir Valentine mounted his horse and rode off to Artois 
forest. No sooner there but he saw the savage boy: a big, strong 
youth, of his own age or thereabout. He was shaggy as a bear, with the 
thick, brown hair that was on him, and for all his clothing a bear-skin 
over his shoulders, and in his hand a great, knotted club the size of my 
biggest sledge there.”” The smith nodded at a huge hammer that hung 
against the wall. “When the man-bear saw young Valentine he up 
with his club and at him with a growl and a roar as of twenty bears in 
one; but the knight was ready for him with his good blade, and I war- 
rant you he roared in other fashion when he first felt cold steel.” 

“What like was the sword ?” asked the Little Master. ‘Was it like 
the great two-handed one that hangs in the hall ?” 

“F’en just!” said John, the smith. “And you may guess how the 
taste of it came to®@im. Well, ’twas a stout battle, strength to skill, 
knotty oak to shiny steel, but it ended the right way, and the bear-lad 
came to court, who but he, tied to the tail of Sir Valentine’s charger. 
At first he drooped and pined, but Valentine had that goodness and 
gentleness in him—mind that, my little Lord!—that he tamed the wild 
spirit of the lad till he had him like the dog that licked his hand, and 
taught him this and showed him that, till he grew a true and gentle 
’Squire to Valentine, and the two were like brothers for love. 

‘Now, there is half the story for you,” said John Smith, “and for the 
other half ye must wait till I cool my blade in the water. Hey, there, 
Gibbie! shut thy mouth and open thine eyes, and fetch the bath!” 


The Frost 


HE Frost looked forth, one still, clear night, 
And he said, ‘‘ Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height 
In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 
But I'll be as busy as they!” 


Then he went to the mountain and powdered its crest, 
He climbed up the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls, and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 

And over each pane like a fairy crept: 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the moon were seen 

Most beautiful things. There were flowers and trees, 

There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees, 

There were cities, thrones, temples and towers, and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair— 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
I’ll bite this basket of fruit,” said he: 
“This costly pitcher I’ll burst in three, 
And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall ‘tchick!’ to tell them I’m drinking!” 
— HANNAH FRANCES GOULD. 
NOTE—Mrs. Richards will be glad to receive, at all times, any suggestions from 
mothers as to their particular need of stories for their children, or how the stories 
printed on this page meet their needs. Address Mrs. Richards in care of The Journal. 














FERRIS | - 


Sexe Waists |. 


Ladies’ Medium Length. Suited to 
the average form. Button front. | 
Fast black, white and «irab. 19 to | 
30 inches. Extra sizes, 31 to 36 | 
inches, $1.25. 


The Ferris Waist does not 
make an artificial figure, but 
beautifies the natural contour. 
It does not force the body into 
a cramped position, but holds 
it in the proper outlines. 





Every woman's figure, if 

properly supported, strength- | 
ened and developed, does | 
not need to be distorted. 
The Ferris Good Sense Waist 
brings out and develops real 
lines of beauty, at the same 
time giving restful support. 
The only health waist that 
can be worn with a morning 
robe or a princess gown. 





Style 204 Price 50c Style 532 Price $1.50 

4 to 6 years. Fine Superfine batiste,extra 
quality jean. Double light. Pearl buttons 
ply. White and drab. White only. 19 to 30 
21 to 28 inches. inches. 


Style 903 Price $3.00 


Equipoise Waist. 


Style 223 Price $1.00 

Young Ladies’ Waist 

Low neck. Trimmed Plaited busts. For 
with Hamburg. growing girls 12 to 1/ 
21 to 34 inches. years. Sizes 19 to 2 

inches. 

Inferior imitations are sometimes 

sold as Ferris Waists. Protect 

yourself by looking for the name 

. 2 
“Ferris” on the front of each 
waist. Every waist is fully guar- 


anteed. Sold by leading dealers. 
Write for Free Ferris Book. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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Why Headache Remedies are Dangerous 


By H. W. Wiley, M.D. 


Chief Chemist to the United States Department of Agriculture at Washington 


E.ditor’s Note — Doctor Wiley, the author of this article, occupies a position of the largest authority and importance as the Chief of the 
4ureau of Chemistry at Washington. It is to Doctor Wiley that Congress has entrusted the carrying out of the provisions of the 


Pure Food and Drug Law in the analysis of all foods and drugs. 


He has given years of the closest study to this whole question, 


and is, perhaps, the leading authority thereon in the country. What he says, therefore, of the dangers of headache powders may 
well be accepted by the women of America as carrying with it the force of not only unquestioned authority, but as the final word. 


T IS now required under the Food and Drugs 
Act that the label on the bottle or box of every 
“patent medicine” manufactured in one State 

and sold in another shall distinctly tell the quan- 
tity or proportion of any alcohol, morphine, opium, 
cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, chloro- 
form, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate or acet- 
anilide, or any derivative or preparation of any 
such substances contained therein. But although these drugs are 
required to be mentioned on the label, the fact still remains that 
many will not know their significance. 

There are, for example, a number of headache powders or reme- 
dies sold which, under the new law and its regulations, must state on 
their labels whether they contain one or more of the drugs named 
above. Caffeine and antipyrine are also frequent ingredients in head- 
ache powders and mixtures but are not required to be named by the 
Act. In so far as labeling is concerned, therefore, our people have 
only a partial protection against the dangers of such preparations. 

Now, any one of these drugs when not used under the supervision 
of a competent physician is dangerous and their mixture is apt to be 
deadly, and in order that the public may be fully informed of what 
they are doing when they take one of these drugs the following ex- 
planation is offered: 


One of the Most Active Agents Used in Medicine 


CETANILIDE is a dangerous drug, perhaps one of the strongest 

of all the drugs used in headache remedies—so dangerous, in 
fact, that reputable physicians are growing more and more careful of 
its use, while many are discarding its use altogether. Acetanilide is a 
derivative of aniline, whichis obtained from coal-tar. It is a sedative — 
that is, it has a quieting effect on the sensory nerves and produces a 
depressing influence on the spinal cord. It depresses the circula- 
tion: it lowers the temperature of the 
body, and in this way it undoubtedly will 


Never Take Drugs Unless Prescribed by a Physician 


HESE drugs all have their rightful place in medicine, and are 
prescribed by physicians. But the physician is close to his 
patient: he finds out first what causes the headache; second, he 
knows his patient’s constitution and knows what her heart or her 
system can stand; and third, if he prescribes one of these powerful 
drugs he prescribes the amount of the drug in accordance with what 
he thinks his patient can safely bear. But all this is not true with 
the headache remedy bought at the drug-store. It has a fixed quan- 
tity of one or more of these powerful drugs in it. Some of these 
remedies contain as much as fifty per cent. of acetanilide, others as 
high as seventy-five per cent. Now, suppose the patient has a weak 
heart and her system is at a low ebb: a physician would see at once, 
if he prescribed acetanilide, that the most he could safely give his 
patient would be perhaps one-third of the quantity of the proprietary 
remedy. Fancy, then, the effect of from thirty to forty per cent. 
more of this powerful drug on a weak system. ‘The patient herself 
does not know, she cannot know, how much acetanilide or caffeine or 
phenacetine or antipyrine (or various mixtures of these) she can safely 
use; only her physician can tell her that. For this reason have we such 
lamentable results from headache remedies on women who have no 
idea of the powerful drugs they contain, and can have no idea of how 
much of such drugs it is possible for them to stand without serious effect. 
Women, too, have no idea of the tremendous danger these reme- 
dies have in forming the habit of using them. And this is one of the 
gravest dangers of all—the fearful danger which they offer of forming 
a habit. A woman has a headache and she uses one of these remedies. 
It relieves the pain. When she has another attack she uses it again 
and again with the same result. After a while she finds the usual 
amount of the remedy does not cure the pain, but only relieves the 
suffering. She uses two portions, and so the habit is formed until 
absolute danger is confronted. For one thing must not be forgotten: 
these remedies are powerful, for if they 





effect a relief of headache without, how- 
ever, a cure. But the headache is cured 
temporarily at a fearful cost, since acetan- 
ilide is one of the active heart-depressants, 
and its effect upon a weak heart is such 
as to warrant its exclusion, while in some 
cases unconsciousness may be produced 
and in other cases a general debilitating 


What Caffeine is as a Drug 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The deduction to be drawn 
from Doctor Wiley’s arguments is this: 


If the Headache Remedy 
You are Taking Says on the Label 
effect. That it Contains Either 


were not they would be of no effect. 
They are in certain doses deadly: they 
depress the nervous system: they disturb 
the digestion: they interfere with natural 
sleep: they require to be used in increas- 
ingly larger quantities as the system be- 
comes accustomed to their use: they are 
almost without exception excreted by the 
kidneys, thus adding an additional bur- 
den to organs already badly overworked. 
They produce a habit of gaining relief 
which becomes an obsession and inca- 


Acetanilide pable of being resisted. This indictment 
Ce (or theine), the alkaloidal or ANTIFEBRINE does not lie against any one particular 
principle of coffee and tea and other or PHENYLACETAMIDE remedy but against the whole system, and 
plants, is another drug frequently used in which means the nme thine: especially should we decry the practice of 
headache remedies, and its effect as a , using fanciful names to cover up the sale 
drug upon the human system is so pro- Caffeine of any of the drugs which enter into the 
nounced as to render its use in headache or THEINE composition of these powders. 
remedies a matter of the gravest import- or METHYL-THEOBROMINE If the nature of these drugs were known 


ance. Even in tea and coffee its effect 
is so strong that many persons drinking 
them late at night will have their sleep 


or TRI- METHYL-XANTHINE 
which means the same thing; 


they would not be so extensively used. 
This is best illustrated in a recent case 
which came under my own personal ob- 


disturbed or often pass an entirely sleep- Phenacetine servation where a lady addicted to the 
less night. But when caffeine is separated headache powder habit asked that an 
from tea and coffee and used as a separate or ACETPHENETIDINE examination of the powder she was using 
drug it exerts a much more specific action or ETHOXY-ANTIFEBRINE be made. An examination revealed that 
upon the system than when in natural or PARA-OXYETHYL-ACETANILIDE it was composed of acetanilide and caf- 
combination. In fact, those persons who or PARA-ACETAMIDO-PHENETOL feine. On sending her notice of the 
could use a certain amount of caffeine in or PHENEDINE composition I received from her the fol- 
coffee or tea without notable injury, or or PHENINE lowing reply: 

resulting in more than a few sleepless or PHENETIDINE 


hours or a night, might be severely injured 
by the same amount as a drug in head- 


which means the same thing; 


‘*You must pardon my delay in acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the analysis. I am 


ant sorry to find it contains acetanilide, as it has 

ache remedies, for example. Caffeine has Antipyrine often relieved exquisite pain for me and for 
a direct stimulating effect upon the or ANALGESINE friends of mine, a relief which a knowledge 
nerves, the brain and the spinal cord aeenaanin of its poisonous qualities must make us 

di a ieee Sh a ciies i sad ; forego now; but it might, of course, have 
and in this way it acts upon a headache Berea her : 
of a particular kind: b h ol ons or SEDATINE po great injury which your kindness 
| particular Kind; but w on Uses a6 8 or PARODYNE nas enabled us to avoid.” 
drug its general effect is to induce that or ANODYNINE 
unhappy state described, for lack of a or PHENYLONE Nor does what I have said here apply 
better word, as nervousness with deranged or OXY-DIMETHYL-CHINIZINE only to the generally advertised headac he 
digestion and impaired health. or PHENYL-DIMETHYL-PYRAZOLONE remedies. With equal force does it apply 


A Drug that Will be Much Used 


HENACETINE (or acetphenetidine) 
is In a fair way of being very much 
used hereafter in headache remedies, be- 





which means the same thing; 


You are Taking Powerful and 
Dangerous Drugs 


to those remedies which the druggist puts 
up himself and sells. It is often the case 
that the druggist has a headache remedy 
of his own making, and in almost every 
case does this remedy, like the advertised 
remedies, contain one of these powerful 








cause of the fact that a few months ago 
the patent controlling the article expired, 
and the price then dropped from sixteen dollars a pound to about one- 
sixteenth of that sum. And because the dangers of acetanilide and 
caffeine have been so much written about and the public has been 
warned, many of the manufacturers will undoub’ xdly not wish to put 
acetanilide on their labels, and they will therefore use phenacetine 
instead. 

It is, Jn consequence, vitally important that the public should know 
that this drug is only less harmful in its effect upon the human 
system than either acetanilide or caffeine. Like these drugs, it has 
# Most soothing effect, particularly on the brain and spinal cord, and 
thus relieves a pain in the head. But it remains a heart-depressant, 
soear is the serious point to be considered by all users of these 
ae che remedies : that whiie a headache may, by reason of these 

Ong, powerful and dangerous drugs, be relieved, the relief is 
= * the risk of the heart and of a depressing effect upon the 
of a De mang What, too, must be considered the moral attitude 
oa nae acturer who has used acetanilide in his so-called remedy 

Ong as the price of phenacetine was high—and when the price 

r = phenacetine without changing the name or the character of 
advertising of the so-called remedy! 

in 8 how (or analgesine) is another of these powerful drugs used 

coal-tar . a remedies. _It is, like the other drugs, a derivative of 

often ‘hed | as a drug it is highly valued as a reliever of pain. It is 

So dan we fevers because it lowers the temperature of the body. 

e 8erous is it, however, that physicians prescribe it only under 
Most carefully-controlled conditions. 


drugs. 


When a Woman is Safe 


HERE is one safe way fora woman to use a headache remedy. 

Let her go to her physician and find out, first, from what kind of 
headache she is suffering, for it should be remembered that one kind 
of headache is caused by the eyes; another by the stomach; and 
still another by some other cause, and each requires a different 
treatment. When it is considered that there are two general conditions 
in ordinary headache which are opposite in their character, the danger 
of taking a wrong remedy without competent advice is readily seen. 
In most cases of headache there is a congestion of the blood vessels 
of the brain and its membranes, and the natural remedial act to 
remove pain would be to reduce the congestion. On the other hand, 
when a headache is caused by fatigue or lack of blood in the brain, 
just the opposite condition is present and a stimulating treatment is 
indicated. Go directly to the root of the trouble and let a physician 
discover where the trouble lies. Then let him prescribe for you. 
Keep his prescription made up in the house, as long as he may direct 
you to do so, and be guided, in future attacks, by the advice which 
he gives you. If his prescription does not happen to help you don’t 
get impatient and blame the physician. The headache remedy may be 
quicker in its result, but it is a poor result that alleviates a headache 
at the expense of the heart or health, or in a manner that will bring 
about in time, if not at once, a result far more serious than the head- 
ache itself. Do not be content with the relief of the pain. Seek to 
eradicate the cause that produces it. , 


School-days 
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When the 


Come. 


To the boy whose 
body is properly nour- 
ished school-days 
bring the enjoyment 
of a keen-edged curi- 
osity and a mind 
athirst for new things. 
To the poorly nour- 
ished boy Trouble 
comes with the Bur- 
den of the Books. 
His impoverished 
body becomes an easy 
prey to the diseases of 
childhood. The ideal 
food for growing boys 
and girls, in school 
and out of school, is 
SHREDDED WHEAT. 
It is rich in the ele- 
ments that repair 
wasted tissue, that 
make bone and brain. 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
contains all the nu- 
tritive elements of the 
whole wheat grain 
made digestible by 
cooking, shredding 
and baking. 


A breakfast of Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit with hot milk or cream sup- 
plies all the physical and mental 
energy needed for study or play; and 
it keeps the digestive organs healthy — 

active. Triscuit is the shredded — 
wheat wafer, used as a Toast with E> 
butter and as a substitute for white [FG 


flour bread. At all grocers. 
THE NATURAL ] 
FOOD COMPANY 4 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 








RECEIVE so many letters from women who = 
are worrying over their daughters that I have 


The Poor, Anxious Mother who is struggling 
with a daughter who isn’t quite a “go” in society 





finally come to formulate in my own mind a ~ 
sort of study or train of thought which I call, to 
myself, ‘The Daughter Problem.”” Do you make 
a habit of following trains of thought? Do you ever 
make speeches when you are washing dishes and 
the children are gone to school and father is away at 
work and the dinner started cooking? I do, and the 
world would be electrified if only it could hear my 
sledge-hammer arguments and flights of eloquence. 

Housework is full of opportunities for thought. 
Much of it is purely mechanical, and it lightens 
labor, I do assure you, to battlewhack popular 
customs, satirize society, and speculate upon the 
whyness of things. During hours of scrubbing and 


« 








reminds me of a harassed mother-robin I saw last 
summer trying to teach a big, awkward fledgling to 
take care of itself and keep clear of the cat, which 
sat on the grass under the tree licking its chops 
speculatively. Such young creatures have a mania 
for letting the cat get them, no matter how we hop 
around and shriek at them and steady them when 
they wobble, and argue with them and even pray 
for them, as I felt sure the mother-robin was doing. 

Not long ago I heard a girl who had been listen- 
ing to a lot of advice and criticism from her mother, 
in that sullen silence which is so excruciatingly 
annoying to the parent, suddenly flare out in retort: 
““Mother, you criticise the way I walk, talk, eat, 








polishing I do a wonderful lot of planning which I 
never carry out. I give entertainments, and go on 





sleep, breathe, think—everything; why can’t you 
let me alone?” It was quite true. The time had 

















trips, and arrange my wardrobe, and get new things 
for the house, and set my poorer neighbors on their 
feet, and write books that are to sell for fabulous sums and make me 
and all my poor kin rich. By the time my mechanical task is ended I 
find myself in a hopeful state of mental exhilaration which carries me 
triumphantly through the day. 

It is not until 1 wake in the grim dawn of the morrow—that 
gruesome hour in which bare facts loom so gaunt and unlovely— 
that I realize that none of my plans has developed, that my speech 
which was to have revolutionized society was only heard by the four 
walls of the kitchen and the mouse now dead in the trap, that the 
book which I saw in all its completeness, selling like wild-fire, is not 
even begun, the wardrobe which seemed so simple not bought nor likely 
to be. Nevertheless, I have gained something, especially if the think- 
ing I have done has been along philosophical lines, seeking justification 
for much that on first glance seems wrong with our lives. 


ot 


During Such Hours | Have Pondered Much over the daughter 
problem, and sympathized deeply with the parent who has before her a 
trying proposition in her daughter. Sooner or later the mother must 
learn to let the girl live her own life, but this is a hard lesson, and I 
sincerely sympathize with the little mother who is trying her best to 
be tactful and popular and pretty for a girl who insists upon being 
none of these. A girl is so likely to inherit “lumpy” qualities from her 
father and miss the little graceful touches of curly hair and rounded 
proportions that characterize her mother! I don’t know which is the 
more trying combination: a bright, pretty mother with a “quiet” 
daughter who has inherited high cheekbones and spectacles and an 
awkward gait from her father’s side of the house, or a very pretty and 
dashing girl with a faded or blowzy mother. 

Of the two I think the former more favorable, for the influence of a 
lovely mother must surely prevail in the end—and very pretty girls are 
quite likely to fade or grow stout and coarse-looking, especially in 
America, where blood is little thought of. 

It is a fact that beautiful girls from what we call common stock lose 
their beauty very early in life, while people with “race” back of them 
retain it through years of struggle and toil. There is a fine spirit which 
upholds fine people—they do not drudge with their souls—they go 
through the fiery furnace like the Hebrew children and come out 
without the smell of fire on their garments, because they are armed 
by this inner fortification from which external things drop away 
harmless. When you see a fine old face in a poor little home you may 
be sure there is blood back of it. The physical and the spiritual 
are strangely blended—and people are largely deceived by what 
appears on the surface. Much that we consider beautiful is really 
gross, and some of the things we call gross are, instead, Godlike. 


oot 


We Quarrel with Much in Our Children which is only natural and 
which we have no reason to wish to eradicate; but we wish them to 
be so wonderfully nice—so much brighter and better than we were, 
or than the neighbors’ children are—that we set about trying to root 
out every trait that seems to us short of perfection. 

The girl in recent years has been called particularly to account for 
herself. It has seemed desirable that she have a career. To this end 
the family have put on their eyeglasses very early to look for talent. If 
she could turn a tune they suspected she might be musical; if she could 
draw a picture or paint a paper doll they were sure she was an artist 
(not knowing, poor souls, that artists are always men and that there are 
only a few of them!). The girl has been given to understand that she 
must do something. Hence we have a lot of artificial activity —directed 
in manifestly wrong channels. 

A woman has written me most earnestly on this daughter question. 
She is a mother whose daughter is not quite popular in the “set”’ she 
wishes her to move in, and who likes some young people who her 
mother thinks are scarcely her equals in social standing. The mother 
doesn’t wish the girl to have a stupid time, but fears if she allows her to 
associate with these young people whom she considers common her 
daughter may form an attachment for some young man and marry 
beneath herself. The question is, shall she keep the girl at home, 
refusing to allow her to “sink down,” as she puts it, or shall she turn 
her loose to do as she likes? Many a mother has been confronted by 
such a problem, and few of us have sufficient philosophy to carry us 
through either proposition without a great deal of useless worry. 


or 


The Responsibility of Parenthood is something we generally think 
little about before assuming it. At least it was so in the old days when 
young people married for love and with faith in the kindly purpose of 
Destiny. Nowadays there is more caution, more deliberation and 
less heartiness in living. 

The mother of a girl baby puts in many happy hours in fond plan- 
ning for the little one. She is so sure she can bring her up to be a 
charming girl and that everybody she meets will love her as she loves 
her. When the girl arrives at the pulpy age, when it seems that no 
amount of modeling on the part of the mother is going to hold her in 
shape, when she suddenly becomes blind to the things her mother 
wishes her to see and alert to those she hopes she may miss, she is dis- 
mayed with the sudden revelation of being confronted by a strange 
entity. A woman is before her for whom she seems in a sense responsi- 
ble and yet whom she is unable to manage satisfactorily. This trouble 
comes oftenest to the earnest, painstaking mother. Very frequently 
it is the result of over-cultivation. In her anxiety she has simply 
picked at the girl until she has made her unduly self-conscious, and 
perhaps, too, a little more thorough in the tenets of good breeding 
than the jolly young folk who have been reared on a more lenient 
plan. Popularity is usually common, or commonness is popular, 
whichever way you care to put it, and often when you come to analyze 
the girl who is so much more sought after than your own, who gets 
gifts and flowers and invitations when your girl gets none, you find 
that she has never had the training in the little niceties of ladyhood 
which you have with such care bestowed upon your daughter. 
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arrived when all the mother could do was to let 
the girl alone, as she lets her friends and casual 
acquaintances alone. The girl was a woman; and while it was still 
her mother’s duty to provide for her, shelter her, give her half of her 
kingdom and forgive her seventy times seven, it was her duty to let 
her alone in the sense the girl was trying to express. 


on 


How Difficult a Task This Is let some mother explain who is trying 
to keep still while her daughter walks with her head poked forward, 
sits with her knees apart, talks the ‘“‘fast talk” young women delight 
in, makes herself cordial to the people her mother despises and keeps 
an awkward silence in the presence of those she wishes her to cultivate! 
The thing we are all so loth to learn is that life is a school of experi- 
ence and that our children must learn as we did—not from precept or 
example—though both have their weight—but by making the very 
mistakes we made and suffering from them as we did. 

It is a very bad thing for a mother to merge her individuality in her 
daughter, and a great mistake to-try to impress upon the community 
the fact that her daughter is a rare creature with great beauty and 
talent. In the first place it is not especially desirable that a girl should 
have great beauty or talent. Some of the most unhappy, restless, 
aimless creatures I have ever known have had both. Some of the 
most miserable women I have known were those who as girls were 
held superior to their environment and taught that they must make a 
good marriage and not consider any of the young men around them as 
eligible husbands. 

But the mother does not live who is not delighted with some 
evidences of social popularity in her daughter. We can never get 
away from the old idea of “suitors seeking her hand, and knights upon 
bended knee,’”’ and no matter how shallow and deteriorating to actual 
womanhood a round of social experiences may be, almost any mother 
is willing to make sacrifices to secure for her daughter a lot of invita- 
tions and be able to tell her friends that the poor child is quite worn 
out with the “pace” that her social set demands of her. 


or 


| am Amazed at the Growth of Social Distinctions in places of 
education for the young, and the fact that fraternities and sororities 
flourish as they do in our free country is a satire upon the principles 
upon which our society is founded. 

Not long ago I said to my daughter: “Why cannot you go with 
these young people to the football game at L-—— ?” 

She looked at me in blank amazement. ‘Why, Mother,” she asked, 
“are you crazy? Don’t you know that is a fraternity crowd ?” 

“But they are our friends,” I argued —‘‘the children of my old 
schoolmates and lifelong friends. You are quite as bright and good- 
looking and well-bred as they are ——”’ 

She stopped me with a bitter litthe laugh. ‘“‘You’re an infant, 
Mother,”’ she said. “It would never occur to them to ask me. I 
never belonged to a sorority and never will.” 

When I remembered how silly was the distinction between my 
daughter and the girl who had belonged to a “sorority” I laughed, but 
there remained with me a sense of pain and dismay over the finality in 
my daughter’s tone and the bitter submission of her attitude, and I 
asked myself, Is it possible that our institutions of learning permit and 
even encourage organizations that make it possible for part of our 
young American people to stand in a position of conscious and 
acknowledged inferiority ? 

In small inland towns girls suffer much in late years for lack of con- 
genial young men in society. This is because the enterprising young 
man must go away to find business. There seems to be no natural 
way for him to make a living at home. Owing to this unhappy condi- 
tion the girls get nervous and themselves drift into avenues of business. 
This is such an unhappy state that I hate to dwell upon it, and would 
not do so except with the hope of inducing a girl here and there to look 
at home and see if there isn’t a pleasanter field for her than may be 
found in a store or office. 

First of all, women as a sex have gone crazy over earning money. 
It is like the thirst for blood, this wage-earning—and once having felt 
the weekly salary in our hands we cannot rid ourselves of the longing 
for it. We want the money to buy things with. But, when we pause 
to consider, do we find that these things make us happier? I am 
opposed to the spirit of independence which leads the daughters of the 
well-to-do into business. The homes all over our country are suffering 
for women. I know girls who teach school and spend all their earn- 
ings on clothes, dressmaking, laundry bills and domestic service. 
Why do they not learn to do home dressmaking, laundry-work and 
housekeeping and dispense with hiring? They would save the amount 
of their salaries and have more leisure and freedom. 


ox 


In Answer to Mothers Who Ask What to Do for their daughters 
after giving them such education as they can afford I can only give the 
answer the girl herself has given. Let them alone. Do not fret over 
the idea that if you had a little more money you could make your girl 
exactly what you wish her to be. It is more than likely you could do 
nothing of the kind. Girls are born, not made. Allow her to find her 
affinities, or at least what she thinks are her affinities. You cannot 
live her life. After she has married the man you didn’t want her to 
and brought forth some children with the traits of the other side of the 
house plainly in evidence (as you told her they would be), you will see 
your teaching bearing fruit. You will see the poor girl trying to make 
her children do what you tried to make her do, and you will see in her 
a lovely, brave woman doing the best she can with the material in 
hand. We look for the development of our children too early. A 
child of twenty years is very young. When she is forty and has a 
young robin of her own will be time for us to see what a really fine 
girl she is. May we be there to help her and to comfort her with the 
wisdom that only life and its experiences can bring! 
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For 
Soups, Sauces, 


Savory Sundries 


and Beef Tea 


Careful analysis by U. S. Government 

chemists establishes Cudahy’s Rex 

Beef Extract as absolutely pure. 
Available always for instant use. 


We Furnish These Spoons 
Without Cost 


except the expense of mailing and 
packing. 
See Offer Below 

They are A-1 standard silver plate, 
superbly fashioned, French gray 
(sterling) finish, free from advertis- 
ing, and manufactured exclusively for 
us by the celebrated  silversmiths, 
Wm. A. Rogers, 
Ltd., whose name 
they bear. 














Get the Spoons 


For each Spoon desired send a metal 
cap from a 2-oz. or larger sized jar o! 
Rex Beef Extract or Cudaliy’s Nutri- 
tive Beef Extract and 10 cents in silver 
or stamps to cover packing and mail- 
ing expense. (A set of six spoons 
requires six metal caps and 6oc.) When 
sending more than one cap register 
your letter. 

State plainly whether you want Tea 
Spoons or Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the 
name of your dealer and 50 cents in 
stamps and we will send you the regu- 
lar size, a 2-0z. jar of Rex Beef Extract; 
or 60 cents and we will mail you spoon 
and jar. 

Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract is suid 
by grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Department T 
South Omaha, Neb. 

Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘From Ranch 
to Table,” an illustrated cook book. 
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After Business Hours—What? 


HIS talk is not only for business girls; it is 
indeed for girls in all walks of life. The girl 
who stands behind a counter, or teaches, often 

works no harder than the girl at home who does 
the odd and endless pieces of work about the house, 
looks after the children or the old people, cooks or 
dusts, or mends or preserves, as the need comes. 
In the lives of both such girls there are many duties 
and a great deal of hard work. But, whether in 
the business world or at home, after the duties are 
disposed of—then what? After the hard work of 
the day is all finished—after business hours— 
what ? “ The answer is simple: After business 
hours—Pleasure. 
| have told you before that I have met duties and 
necessities and difficulties in plenty myself. I have 
been and am one of the great army of American 
girls who earn their own living. Shoulder to 
shoulder with the busiest of you, 1 know the prob- 
lems that the working-girl must face; and I know 
that one of the most serious problems is how to 
keep enough pleasure in our lives. 
‘““Ajl work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” 
that is the secret of the dull, tired lives we see. 


We All Need Some Pleasures 


ANY of you argue that when the day is spent in 
work there is very little time to spend on 
pleasures, and little energy left with which to spend 
it. I used to know an old colored man who turned 
every objection you could make straight around into 
his own argument. When he argued that every- 
body, myself included, ought to be a Baptist, I 
would say: “But, Uncle Jeb, not everybody 
believes as you do.”’ And he would say: “’Zactly, 
honey! Dat’s jes’ what I’m tellin’ you! Dey don’t 
fer a fac’! Dat’s de owdacious truf an’ a shame! 
Dat’s jes’ ’zactly what I’se argufyin’!” So, like 
Uncle Jeb, when you tell me, as many of you do, 
that your days are all spent in work, and you come 
home tired out, body and soul, I feel like saying, 
“*Zactly! that’s just what I’m sayin’ to you!” 
That is the very reason why you and IJ, living busy 
lives, need pleasures. Thatis “’zactly” why! 

In planning for her pleasures the busy girl or the 
business girl must reckon closely on time. She 
must get to bed pretty early if she is to be fit for her 
work the following day; so she is cut out of the 
late-hour pleasures and dissipations of her more 
idle sisters; but I am not sure that this is not in 
itself a blessing. But even reckoning on rather 
early hours, there is still a good deal of time left 
which, if spent wisely, will cover an astonishing 
amount of pleasure. If you are a business girl 
ora busy girl make up your mind that in the evenings 
you will get away from yourself and your work. 
To do this, plan definitely for some social pleasures 
or amusement: something shared with others. 
For those of you who live in the city and can afford 
them there are concerts and theatres; for those 
who may not have these luxuries there are always 
“pecple,”’ and some social gathering, no matter 
how small, can always be arranged. I think it is 
not a ba¢ idea to make out a regular schedule of 
pleasures for our leisure hours, and to be no less 
prompt in attending to these pleasures than in 
attending to our business. 


How One Business Girl Spends Her Week 


ERE is the letter of a plucky New York business 
girl of twenty-four. She works hard each 
day from nine until five : 

Dear Alice Preston : 

You wonder how I get so much pleasure into a life so 
crowded with duties. It is easy enough if you use a 
little system. It is true my days are very full, but after 
all, I have seven evenings in the week and all day Sun- 
day. I think the mistake most girls make is that they 
do not plan what they are going to do with their even- 
ings. They just live through them haphazard, and of 
course in that way a good many of them fall flat or are 
dreary. Here is a little plan for spending my seven 
evenings and my Sundays: 

Monpbay EVENING: Dine out or have chafing-dish 
supper with one of the girls. To bed at nine-thirty. 

TuEspay Eveninc: Read with one of my men friends 
a good novel or any book we choose. I generally do 
my week’s mending or fancy-work while he reads. 
Sometimes we sing duets. To bed at nine-thirty. 

WEDNEsDAy EVENING: Dancing class. To bed atten. 

THurspAy EventNG: Have some one to dinner. Sew 
or read or play games. To bed at nine-thirty. 

Fripay EVENING: Two of my girl friends and I have a 
fairy-tale club meeting for Settlement children every 
other Friday. Other Fridays we go out toa lecture 

_ Or to something of the sort. To bed at ten. 

SATURDAY EVENING: To the theatre or concert or 
opera. ‘To bed ‘‘any old time.” 

Sunpay: Sleep late. Every other Sunday in the after- 
noon our “‘Goodtime Friendly Club” meets. We 
have tea and cake and a sociable time. Other 
Sundays I go into the country for a walk with some 
of the men and girls. To bed early. 

' I let people understand that I must get to bed early. 
am perfectly frank about it, so no one stays late, and 

yet I let them know, too, that I love pleasure and mean 

never to do without it, and that I am always ready for 
roe a _I do not stick exactly to this schedule 
oth change it from time to time, but I thought the 
€r girls might like to know how one girl keeps very 
usy and yet gets heaps of pleasure out of life, too. 
me of you will say that you would not have 
the strength for such a week of pleasure-evenings. 
erhaps not; but again, like Uncle Jeb, I could 

Ve this objection to strengthen my own argument. 

is 32, probably the reason you have not the strength 

s oy that you have for a long time made far too 

Ittle provision for pleasure. You are tired and 

nervous, but it is from overwork and not from too 

Many wholesome pleasures. Besides, you will 
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find that only three of the pleasures that this girl 
has planned for are anything of a strain—those for 
Wednesday evening, Friday evening and Saturday 
evening—the others are quiet pleasures that do not 
tax but rather actually rest her. As for Saturday 
evening, that may be counted out, too, because she 
sleeps late Sunday morning to make up for it. 


Refuse Positively to Keep Late Hours 


HE great point, I think, is to stand firm in re- 

fusing to keep late hours. If you think it 
wiser, begin with fewer pleasures than this girl 
indicates, and I think you will find your strength 
increasing and endurance and buoyancy will soon 
take the place of nervousness. 

Give pleasure room to grow. Like love and 
sympathy and all other good things, if it is given a 
chance it will increase and bear blossom and fruit 
a hundredfold. The results will seem as magic as 
the beanstalk did to Jack who had planted only a 
handful of brown beans. The girl who provides 
herself with such simple pleasures as this girl does 
is indeed providing herself with recreation and 
relaxation for brain and body; but, moreover, out 
of these things that she plans there will grow— 
must grow—things she has not planned for at all 
—touch with other lives, friendship, sympathy, 
graciousness, companionship, love, inspiration, 
understanding of people and of God’s good world. 
She has put her life in touch with other lives, in 
touch with big life-forces, with life’s blessings and 
privileges, just as Jack planted the brown seeds 
in the ground, and like Jack—when the beanstalk 
had grown so magically and he had climbed to the 
top of it—a fair country lies ahead. 


Here are Letters from Four Busy Girls 


ERE is what one girl who lives in Chicago 
writes me: 

I do not sce how the pleasures you speak of in the 
letter you wrote me can be mine. I have no home 
to which to invite my men friends. I live in a hall- 
bedroom here in Chicago. 


Another letter reads: 

Iam just snowed under all the time, that is all, with 
work and lack of sympathy. The people here at home 
don’t understand young people, and frown on all my 
plans for pleasure. 


Then here is another letter from a girl who, 
though she’ never heard of these other two girls, 
seems to have answered their questions for me: 

You see, Madge and Ethel have homes, and I have 
only a small room in a boarding-house. Madge’s 
home is full of hospitality. She has a sweet mother. 
Ethel’s people are old and do not like to have young 
xcople about. One day Madge said: ‘‘Oh, girls, let’s 
1ave a club and share things.” 

‘**That’s all very well,’ said Ethel; ‘‘ you have a home 
where you can share things. But I have to squeeze 
in even the smallest pleasure against all sorts of dis 
approval, chiefly from Aunt Martha.” 

“Well,” said Madge, ‘‘that’s just it! We'll share 
that, too—difficulties as well as pleasures. ‘That's 
what a club is for. What can you share, Beth?” 

“Oh,” I said, ‘I’ve got a chafing-dish and some 
books and a rather chilly hall-bedroom. I'll provide 
wraps, though, and we can keep warm enough, I 
guess. We can read and discuss and cook up some 
thing comforting —maybe, twice a week, shall we?” 

‘*Splendid!” said Madge. ‘‘ You must both of you 
always save Wednesday for dinner at my house, and 
every other Friday for our regular club meeting. I'll 
invite the boys to come too, and we'll dance or play 
games. Mother would love it. And on Saturdays let’s 
goto Ethel’s. May we, Ethel? I’ve promised to dress 
some dolls for the hospital children. Will you girls 
help me with it? We can do that better at Ethel’s than 
at my house, because there we’d never get down to real 
work, I am afraid. And, besides, do you know, I 
really believe your Aunt Martha would approve of that 
sort of work, and would help us with it.” 

So that is the way, dear Alice Preston, that our little 
club was started. It just took Madge’s tact and under 
standing and a little bit of effort, and you don’t know 
what a comfort the club is. 

Here is one more letter: 

There are six of us, girl friends, all working in the 
box-factories here. We have a dandy plan. We set 
aside a little part of our wages each week—for pleas 
ure. Last winter we clubbed together and paid the 
janitress of a tenement-house here to let us use her 
front room two evenings a week. ‘There is a piano in 
it, and we’ve each donated something to make the 
place cozy. Then we have a shelf of books there’and 
several games. We ask the boys to come when they 
like and spend the evening. We haven’t any place at 
home to see them, and [ hate seeing them on the street. 
The janitress is ever so nice, and we girls like to have 
her about. The boys like her, too. She makes us hot 
cocoa once a week and donates the bread and butter. 


Don’t be Discouraged by Hard Conditions 


HESE letters contain splendid suggestions. 
The opportunities of each girl are different, of 
course; but think over every possibility for pleasure 
that is in your life and see what you can do. 
Don’t be discouraged by hard conditions. The 
dear Lord never meant any of us to live dreary, 
tired lives, shut away from pleasure. The club 
idea is a good one. If you do not belong to a club, 
why, get one up right away! If you cannot get 
several girls to join, get one. A club of two girls, 
both bent on having a wholesome, good time sev- 
eral evenings a week, is a pretty powerful thing. 
Write and let me know if I can help in any way 
with this kind of thing or with any other of your 
plans. I would love to. I am always glad to hear 
from you. This page of ours in THE JOURNAL is a 
sort of club in itself, and I like to have you feel that 
you can come to it and to me freely at all times. 
Let us have for a club motto this month, “ After 
Business Hours— Pleasure.” 
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Waists «4 Underwear 


at Money-Saving Prices 


Our new Style Book, sent FREE, is the most 
complete Shirt-Waist and Underwear Cata- 
logue that has ever been issued. It illustrates 
over 150 of the latest New York styles in lawn, 
batiste, silk and lace waists, from 98 cents to 
$4.98; Muslin Underwear, 24 cents to $3.08; 
Wash Dresses and Shirt-Waist Suits, $2.25 


to $9.75. 


Here are a few specimen values. Mail 
your order to-day. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


Waist No. 504. 
White lawn is the 
material used for 
this pretty waist, 
the front being 
composed of alter- 
nating embroidered 
and tucked panels 
joined together by 
narrow strips of 
lace. The waist 
closes in the back, 
each side of the 
center being trim 
med with clusters of 
fine tucks. The 
sleeves are hand- 
somely trimmed to 
correspond with the 
front. Both collar 
and cuffs are made 
of bands of the 
embroidery trim 
med with lace. 
Short sleeves. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust. 


Great Value 


Price 98 cents 
Postage 10 cents 


Waist No.504 


98c. 










Waist 
No. 512 


$1.48 


Waist No. 512. The 
illustration fails to do 
full justice to this ex 
quisite lingerie waist. 
It is made of soft fin- 
ished white batiste, 
tastefully trimmed 
with Val lace and 
fancy open work em 
broidery. Clusters of 
baby tucks on both 
front and back add to 
the attractiveness of 
the garment. A dainty 
finish is supplied by 
the collar and cuffs, 
which are made en- 
tirely of Val lace and 
insertion. Waist 
closes in the back. 
Short sleeves. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust. 

A Remarkable 
Bargain 
Price $1.48 
Postage 10 cents 


WHEN ORDERING BE SURE TO MENTION 
STYLE NUMBER AND SIZE DESIRED 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


Corset Cover No. 646. White Nainsook isthe ma 
terial used in this pretty corset cover. Val lace, bead- 
ing and embroidery panels furnish the trimming. Neck 
and arinholes are lace edged. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 

Price 49 cents; postage 4 cents. 


Underskirt No. 607. ‘This serviceable cambric pet 
ticoat has a white lawn flounce, finished with clusters 
of tucks and bands of thread lace insertion edged with 
lace to match; extra wide dust ruffle. A wonderful 
bargain, lengths 48 to 44 inches. 


Price 98 cents; postage 18 cents. 


Night Gown No. 627. ‘This dainty gownof Nain- 
sook has a square yoke of embroidery and beading 
trimmed with ribbon. ‘The neck and short sleeves are 
also finished with embroidery. Great value. Sizes 32 


to 44 bust. Price 98 cents; postage 15 cents. 


Corset 
Cover 
No. 646 


49c. 


Skirt No. 607 


— = 98c. 


Our White Goods Catalogue Illustrates 


Waists ... . . . 98 cents to $4.98 
Corset Covers . . . 24 cents to 1.25 
Drawers ... . . 24 cents to 1.48 
Chemises . . . . . 39 cents to 1.98 
Gowns... . . . 49 cents to 1.98 
Petticoats - + « « 49 cents to 3.98 
Wash Dresses .... $2.25 to 9.75 
Black Silk Coats . . . $7.50 to 15.00 


Write to-day for our new White Goods Catalogue, 
sent free by return mail. Be sure to say you wish the 


White Goods Catalogue. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
209 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only. . No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years 
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The Ladies 


The Housewife and Her Helper 


By Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Muniipal Research Committee 


— OME of my correspondents, 

1] living in small towns and 

1} country places, complain 
that my effort to raise the standard 
of employment agencies does not 
benefit them in the least, as there 
are no agencies in their localities, 
and their employment problem 
is independent of the agency 
problem. ‘They fail to remember 
that the city employment agencies, 

with their wide advertising, and 
their “runners,” who go through the country places and gather in 
country girls for city employment, are thereby reducing the supply of 
helpers for country housewives. ae 

City employment agents at the ports of entry lie in wait for immi- 
grant women, and find city places for them, and that is one im- 
portant reason why a country housewife asks in vain for “good 
German or Swedish help.” In the same way, employment agents 
induce many ambitious colored girls to leave their country homes in 
the South for “good pay” in Northern cities. 

Another consideration is that many employment agents act as wage 
brokers, and persuade girls who have been getting eighteen dollars 
to ask twenty or twenty-two, so as to levy a larger « ommission on their 
wages. Such employment agents are responsible in large part for the 
increasing wage-rate throughout the cities, and the city wage-rate 
directly affects the suburban and country wage-rate. It is true, too, 
that many agents foster a friendly relation between themselves and the 
helpers at the expense of the friendly spirit which should exist between 
the helpers and their employers. 

The agencies that I recommend are those that are not working 
along these harmful lines, but are trying to raise the standard of employ- 
ment. Any help that can be given the honest and helpful agencies is a 
help toward solving the employment problem, both in the city and in 
the country, and my readers are asked to help by sending me the names 
of any agencies that they would recommend for my “ white list.” 








There is One Somewhat Unfamiliar Phase of the helper problem 
that I am glad to see is interesting my readers. ‘The cook problem, the 
general houseworker problem, these are perennial; but the nursemaid 
problem is seldom heard of among housewives, perhaps because many 
of them are satisfied with incompetent employees in the field; the 
wage-earner of the family is unwilling to accept a cook who knows 
nothing of cooking, but may cheerfully acquiesce in employing a 
children’s nurse who knows nothing of children. In most households 
the nurse is required to be neat, to wear a cap and apron, and in some 
cases to speak French or German. There the demand ends. 

What should the mother look for in the woman who is to have 
the training of her child during this plastic period, and the four or 
five years that follow? She should look for refinement, or she will 
find her son the possessor of vulgar anecdotes, overheard during 
the nurse’s chats with other maids. She should look for a broad 
sincerity and kindly judgment, or she will find her daughter enjoy- 
ing gossip and criticism of others. She should look for love and 
consideration, and not trust her little baby to the thoughtless girl who 
lets the sun shine in the little one’s eyes and the flies settle on his face. 
She should look for a good education; for a well-trained mind, stored 
with stories from literature and history and mythology, and with 
simple scientific facts; for a companion for the children who is able 
to answer the questions that children constantly ask about things 
of the every-day world and their own relations to life, and simple 
principles of morality and religion. 

Probably she cannot find such a product among the helpers at 
employment agencies, nor among the nursemaids who answer her 
advertisements. But is the careful mother truly satisfied with any- 
thing less, when she considers that it is a question of the training of her 
children? Perhaps within her own circle there is some high-school 
graduate or college student who would be glad to earn money in a 
quiet way; or by advertising she can find a gentlewoman who has no 
training for any profession, and wishes an occupation that will give 
her a home. The expense, including board, would be no greater than 
the salary her husband pays his stenographer. Would he be willing 
to intrust his correspondence to any young person as incompetent as 
the one who has charge of his children’s manners and morals ? 


“| Prefer as a Companion for My Children,” says one mother, 
“one whem I consider my social and mental equal—one whom I ask 
to the family table as a matter of course. I lunched recently with an 
acquaintance, whose nursemaid had been sent to the hospital; so, 
contrary to her habit, the little daughter of five came to the table, and 
displayed shocking manners. 

“That is the reason,’ explained her mother in despair, ‘that I 
never have her at lunch with me. She must take her meals with 
Katie till she learns to eat properly.’ 

“But under Katie’s ignorant training her education in table-manners 
did not seem to be progressing rapidly.” 


“I am Fortunate,” writes a mother, “in having the service of a 
nurse with a good education and fine principles. Her eyes will not 
allow her to do any clerical or literary work, and mother’s helper 
seemed the only thing open for her. She left her first place to come to 
me, because her employer insisted on her wearing a cap and said no 
other nurse had ever objected. It seems to me that a cap is less impor- 
tant than traits of character in the person to whom I delegate my 
children’s welfare.” 


A Mother Who Tells in Detail the experience with nurses that 
finally led to her employing a college girl as part-time helper, says: 
“T have no surplus to pay the difference in salary, so I have saved the 
money by giving up my whist club, and by going to the theatre twice 
a month instead of once a week as formerly.” 


“1 Could Not Afford to pay a good cook and a good nursemaid, too, 
so I put all my wage-allowance into the services of a working house- 
keeper and took the nurse’s duties myself. That meant that I gave as 
much time to bringing up my children as I had given to my profession 
before marriage. But the results have more than paid me, in the 
complete understanding that I have with the children—who are 
now in their teens—and in their enjoyment of the books and music 
and people that I enjoy.” 





Please Give Your Opinion 


If you are a housewife, what do you mean by ‘‘a good helper’’? 
If you are a helper, what do you mean by “‘a good employer’’? 
Sum up your definition of each by naming six necessary qualities. 








What Women Do About Their Helpers’ Callers 


ERE are some suggestions from readers on the subject of the 
helper’s callers: 

“T feel that for the time being my house is the only home that my 
maid can claim, and I like to have her feel that it is her home to the 
extent of having her friends free to call. Of course they must not come 
during working time, but on her afternoons off and in the evenings.” 


“The Social Instincts are as Strongly Developed in the maid as in 
the employer, and among those who read little, time would indeed 
hang heavily were it not for the friendly call with cousin or neighbor. 
Homesickness, too, often makes a girl incapable of doing satisfactory 
work. After reading Jane Addams’s words on the dangers to which 
unprotected girls are subjected it seems as if every true woman must 
help solve the problem. The afternoons and evenings out must be 
spent somewhere—if they can be spent in the housewife’s own house, 
so much the safer. 

“A large, extra pantry in our house, used as a storeroom, has been 
turned into a sitting-room for the exclusive use of our general house- 
worker. We removed the shelves, bought wall-paper, matting and a 
rug, and white muslin curtains, and put in an old-fashioned lounge 
and an easy-chair from the attic, which we covered with cretonne, 
and a small table from another room. It is a delight to Katie to 
have a home-corner out of sight of the sink, where she may receive 
her friends. She keeps it in perfect order. My contributions to it 
are the daily and weekly papers and illustrated magazines that come 
into the house.” 


“One Factory Employee Told Me she had done housework and 
left good wages and a pleasant room to go to work in a factory less 
profitably. I asked her if she did not regret leaving housework. She 
said: ‘No, when my work is finished at six I am free to do as I choose 
until seven next morning. I do not have to receive my callers ina 
kitchen where my mistress could run in a dozen times if she wished, 
and criticise my company.” 


“My Maid’s Room is Carpeted and Furnished as carefully as the 
rest of my house. Her bed consists of a woven-wire cot, which is cov- 
ered with a chenille couch-cover after it is made. This gives the room 
the appearance of a living-room (we use a similar couch in our living- 
room), and she is permitted to entertain callers in her room. This 
privilege has never been abused by the maid, who has lived with me 
now about a year, as her callers always leave before ten-thirty, which 
is our bedtime. On the contrary, it is an incentive to keeping the room 
neat, the window-curtains clean, and her clothes put away.” 


Says a Helper: “A Girl Cannot Ask a Friend to Her Room, and 
the kitchen is surely not the place to sit, and usually it is occupied by 
the cook, where she also is obliged to entertain her friends. Could it not 
be arranged so that she could have any evening out after her work is 
done, that she cared to? Employers, as a rule, would have better 
service if these little things were looked into. It seems little to them, 
but it means so much to those in their service.” 


“Tam Sorry,” Says an Employer, “that my house is not large 
enough to give my maids a sitting-room. Instead, I have provided a 
good rug for the kitchen floor, screens to hide the range and the sink, 
a cover for the table, a good reading-lamp, a book and magazine 
rack, and two rocking-chairs. All these things except the chairs are 
kept in a closet under the stairs through the day; and when the dinner 
dishes are washed it takes only a minute or two to transform the 
kitchen into a cozy sitting-room, where the cook and waitress may 
entertain company, or spend a pleasant evening reading.” 


“The Attitude of the Members of the Family when they come into 
the kitchen where a girl is having company is often humiliating,” 
writes a helper. ‘Some of them rattle the door good and hard to 
announce their coming, or come in with a broad grin ar snicker, which 
is disgusting or amusing, according to the people involved.” 


Some Questions I am Asked 


Who Owns the Reference? 

To whom does the reference belong which is given to an employment 
agent for a helper ? EMPLOYER. 

If at a latér time the housewife wishes to make a correction or to 
change the facts in a reference she should do so; but as the agency 
uses its own blanks, and pays the postage and other expense of obtain- 
ing that information for a patron, the agency is entitled to keep the 
reference. In some States it is explicitly required by law that references 
be kept on file in all employment bureaus. 


Helpers are Not Treated Right in All Places 


Why do you lay so much unnecessary stress on giving the helper a good 
room? Most houses already have a servants’ sitting-room, separate beds 
or even separate rooms for the maids, and many houses have a bathroom 
for the helpers’ exclusive use. : L. M. D. 

This letter voices a mistake which I wish I might make clear—that 
of the housewife who believes that because the conditions are good in 
her own home they are good everywhere. Such a belief does not 
prevent a housewife from continuing the good conditions in her own 
home, but it does prevent her from understanding the women who work 
for her and who may have become antagonistic to employers as a class, 
because of adverse conditions elsewhere; and it prevents her from 
forming a just estimate of what she herself can do to raise the standard 
of living for her helper. 


The Afternoon Out 


If I allow my cook, housemaid and waitress each an afternoon and even- 
ing off every week, besides every third Sunday, there are four days every 
week when one maid has the extra burden of another’s work. How can I 
arrange this? Mrs. H. 

One housewife with the same problem writes me that she gives four 
evenings a week to each of her three helpers, keeping only one at home 
to answer the bell, and gives also one Sunday afternoon and evening 
and one weekday afternoon and evening every third week. 


A Daily Schedule 


I tried to compete for your household-schedule prize, but found that my 
work was not at all systematized, and that I had no idea how many hours 
my maid worked. How can I get my work into systematic order ? 

Mrs. B. B. C. 

Do each regular piece of work once or twice for yourself to find out 
how long it ought to take, and then make out a trial schedule of work 
for yourself and the helper. Consult your helper’s experience in plan- 
ning the routine. 
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Quality Foods 


Essential 
Food Qualities 


Absolute Purity 














Paris 
Sugar 
Corn 


Has the tender, creamy 
taste of young corn on 
the cob. It is grown 
in Maine from the 
choicest selections of 
Maine’s corn crop, har- 
vested with most exact- 
ing care and put up in hermetically sealed tins. 
Full of rich nourishment, absolutely pure, Paris 
Sugar Corn is recognized as the “standard of 
Americanquality.” A trial will convince youhow 
delicious — how different it is from ordinary corn. 


¥ 
RIS SUGAR ( 


\ 
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Appetizing laste 














Scarboro 
Beach 
Clam 
Chowder 


A feast from the sea 
and land. The rich 
snappy flavor of thie 
succulent white shell 
clam enriched by crisp pork, diced potato, a dash 
of cayenne oma a faint suggestion of onion, 
deliciously blended, make a clam chowder that 
will thrill your palate and haunt your memory. 
Prepared in a minute, always healthful and 
welcome on any occasion, at any meal. A warm 
ing and genuinely comforting dish on a cold day. 


Perfect Cooking 


Extra 
Quality 














If you’ve never eaten 
our Baked Beans, 
you’ ve gotanappetite- 
arousing treatin 
store. Their distinctive superiority is due to 
good old New England methods. Half a cen 
tury of baking has taught us to give them that 
mouth-watering “ down East flavor.” <A liberal 
amount of prime farm-raised pork adds zest 
to the taste. With and without tomato sauce. 





Delicious Flavor 











Scarboro 


Beach 
Clam 


Juice 


Here is the most deli- 
cious Clam Bouillon you 
ever tasted. It is pure, 
clear clam juice from the 
choicest Maine white 
shellsandclams. Asnatural and wholesome when 
served as if just taken from perfectly fresh clamis. 
Don’t confuse it with various preparations from 
which clam bouillon is often made. Scarboro 
Beach Clam Juice is solely pure extract of 
clams with nothing added to flavor or preserve it. 
° 


The safeguard of good old New England 
quality backed by modern canning 
methods is assured you in every tin of 
Burnham & Morrill Co.’s products. For 
fifty years these foods have upheld the highest 
manufacturing ideals of purity and quality. 
They are guaranteed to be perfectly free 
from adulterants, preservatives or impunties. 











By particularly specifying our products 
when ordering, you will be sure of the 
highest attainable quality. Interesting illus- 
trated booklet “Five Foods Ready to 


Serve” sent on request. 


Burnham & 
Morrill Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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February lables and Dishes 


By Hester Price 









































A PATRIOTIC DINNER-TABLE 


IRST cut through its length a roll of scarlet crépe paper. Place the two strips straight upon the tablecloth, having first rippled the outer edges. 

Lay upon the scarlet band a roll of white crépe paper stamped with cherries and their foliage. Then draw the red strips out to extend to about four 
inches beyond the white paper. Place in the centre of the table an epergne, the base filled with fruit, the vases with scarlet and white carnations. The 
ice cream is served in paper cases covered with scarlet crépe paper, the handles decorated with artificial cherries. 























FOR A VALENTINE PARTY 
OR TO ANNOUNCE AN ENGAGEMENT 


AKE any preferred mixture in a pan which is a 

little longer than it is wide. When cold cut the 
cake into as many slices as there are guests to serve. 
It is best not to cut all the way through. In each divi- 
sion made place a valentine rhyme. Press the cake 
firmly together and cover with white icing. In the 
upper right-hand corner put two red hearts of icing to 
Serve as stamps. Decorate the edges of the cake with 
scallops of scarlet icing. Inscribe with scarlet icing 
the name and address of the guest of honor upon the top 
of the cake, which should be placed before her when 
the dessert is brought on. She should be instructed 
in advance to cut each slice the size indicated by one 
scallop, so that each guest may receive a billet-doux. 
The cake is supposed to look like a box sent by mail. 




















PATRIOTIC CAKES 


AKE a simple cake mixture in a large square pan. 
When the cake is cold cut it into blocks. Ice 
each block with white icing. Trim the tops with 
candied cherries and angelica cut to simulate leaves. 
Also decorate the top with a small hatchet in red icing. 
Dispose the cakes upona platter. Decorate the platter 
with patriotic ribbon and artificial cherries. These 
may be candied cherries and serve as bonbons. 






























































” dp TWO HEART-SHAPED CAKES 


4 SE any preferred mixture. Bake the cakes in a 
heart-shaped pan, or they may be baked ina large 
flat pan, and cut out by laying a heart-shaped pattern 
on top. Ice one cake with white icing, using pink 
icing for the edges and the name. Ice the other cake 
"s with pink icing, using white icing for the decoration, 
- Dispose the cakes upon a large tray with one long- 
stemmed rose between them. These cakes would be 
appropriate for an announcement occasion, a wedding 
ora valentine party. If made for a wedding the bride’s 
cake should be a white mixture and the bridegroom’s a 
rich fruit or ‘black’ cake. If used for a valentine 
party a decoration of either hearts or flowers should 
be substituted for the names inscribed in icing. 




















WASHINGTON PIE 

AKE a delicate pie-crust. Line a star-shaped 

ban with it and bake. Fill the shell with pre- 
Served cherries. Cover the top with meringue, gar- 
nishing with candied cherries and angelica. Place 
the bie in the oven long enough to harden the 
meringue. Decorate with a tiny flag. Dispose upon 
4 platter garnished with artificial cherries. 
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THE 
SPELL 
OF 
SWEET 


NABISCO 


From the moment 
that Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers first melt 
upon your tongue, 
the sweet Nabisco 
charm enchants 
you. Some say it 
is the work of an 
elfin sprite who is 
supposed to grace 


all occasions where 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


are served. 


The real and bet- 


ter explanation is 
that these re- 
nowned dessert 
confections derive 
their mystic charm 
from their own in- 
comparable purity 


and goodness. 


In ten and twenty-five 


cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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What Uncle Sam is Doing 


A Department Showing the Remarkable but Little-Known Experiments Which 
the United States Government is Making for the Public 


As Collated and Told by John Elfreth Watkins 


With the Assistance of the United States Government Departments at Washington 


Considering a New Law to Lessen Train Accidents 


==> = Le SAM now has an eye to reducing 


unnecessary loss of thousands of inno- 

cent lives each year ,in this country. 
On the basis of the special investigations of 
automatic systems of railroad control now 
being made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Congress is going to see to it 
that railroads take better precautions for the safety of passengers 
and employees. The iron horse is killing our citizens off at the 
rate of nearly twenty-seven a day—almost ten thousand a year. 
Last year, in addition to making this record of slaughter, it maimed 
over eighty-six thousand persons—more than two hundred and thirty- 
five a day. In ten years it has killed as many people as there are now 
living in Wilmington, Delaware, and has injured as many as the 
present population of Baltimore. It may relieve the traveler to know, 
however, that only one in every one hundred and sixty-two persons 
killed, and one in every eight and one-half injured, is a passenger. In 
every million carried more passengers were killed last year than the 
year before, which proves that railroad travel is growing more dan- 
gerous. 

To render railroad travel safer geniuses have devised various inven- 
tions, which we may group in two classes. The first provides that 
there shall be an interval of time, and the second an interval of space, 
between all trains. Eighty-six per cent. of our miles of railroad are 
still equipped with the primitive time-interval system. The more 
modern system, providing the space-interval between trains, divides a 
railroad into “blocks,” and one of these spaces must always be left 
vacant between any two trains. On approaching a block the engineer 
sees two paddlelike blades. The top one, if horizontal, shows that 
there is a train in this next block ahead, and he must stop until it has 
left it. When he sees the lower blade horizontal he knows that there 
is a train on the second block ahead. He therefore must slow down 
and come to control, allowing this preceding train to gain speed and 
leave the prescribed empty block between the two. On the most 
modern of these block-systems a train on entering a block automatic- 
ally moves the signals behind it. The most modern of all systems is 
that adopted by the New York subway: if the engineer disobeys the 
signal a bar projecting from the track strikes a valve which puts 
on the brakes for him. Congress after considering all of these 
systems will make laws probably requiring the adoption of certain 
ones under certain conditions. 





Forecasting Our Spring Floods 


ITH the February rains flood-season always commences. Each 
winter, however, Uncle Sam begins to look about him and gather 
information aiding him in predicting any great inundation which may 
occur in the spring and wipe out both property and life. The moun- 
tains hoard up thousands of tons of snow which must be reckoned 
with, for each ton has its water equivalent which will become a stern 
reality as soon as Old Sol starts to warm up for his spring business. 
So Chief Moore of the Weather Bureau now has stationed in the 
mountains and high tablelands men plying a new form of “snow 
gauge.”’ It consists of a tube forty inches long and two inches and a 
half thick. It is sharp at the lower end, and here and there is driven 
down into the snow. As it is taken up the lower end is closed and the 
snow is retained. Down the tube is thrust a measuring-rod by which is 
estimated the depth of the packed flakes. These are next melted and 
the water given off is measured. The water equivalent of the snow on 
the mountain is figured out, and the flood which will flow into the river 
sources can then be predicted to a nicety. 

Chief Moore has divided the nation into forty-four “river dis- 
tricts,” each in charge of an observer, under whom are sub-stations, 
where there extend down into the water “river gauges” always show- 
ing the height of the streams. Reports from four hundred gauges are 
now being wired to the Weather Bureau at eight o’clock each morning, 
and all of these figures are added to a daily map showing the flood 
probabilities for the next few days. When there is danger warnings 
are flashed back from Washington to the river stations, which display 
signals to boatmen and dwellers in the lowlands. Along the Upper 
Mississippi one to two days’ warning can always be relied upon, and 
between Memphis and New Orleans a week or ten days will elapse 
between the danger-signal and the coming of the flood. But along the 
mountain streams and rapid-running rivers of the Eastern and Pacific 
slopes often one day’s warning must suffice. Pittsburg has the most 
unfortunate location, in this respect, of all great American cities. It 
can count on a flood forecast but eighteen hours ahead. In flood- 
season fifty dollars spent by the Weather Bureau for extra telegraph 
tolls frequently saves millions of dollars in property and many lives. 
Along the Mississippi, Missouri and Lower Ohio the Bureau esti- 
mates floods within an average error-margin of from one-tenth to 
three-tenths of a foot. 


More Green-Turtle Soup for the Future 


OCK-TURTLE soup has been making vast strides ahead of the 
genuine article since vandals have been committing such out- 
rages upon Mr. and Mrs. Green Turtle as have not only resulted in 
their partial extermination but have caused them to hie themselves to 
foreign waters in the catching season. Florida used to be the great 
green-turtle region of the world. Mating on its sandy shores in the 
spring, these reptiles, after disporting in the bordering lagoons and 
bays, soon returned to the beaches to lay. The turtle-catchers, in 
proper season, captured them by the hundreds in their nets, and the 
industry prospered until unscrupulous men learned to steal upon the 
beaches and rob the nests of the hundreds of mothers. Not content 
with this, they even dug the eggs out of the sand before they had 
hatched. Since each female lays in a season four batches of from one 
hundred and thirty to one hundred and eighty eggs each, the vandals 
did a thriving business while it lasted. 

But the green turtle, like many another reptile, is possessed of a 
superbrutal wisdom. Learning by sad experience the exact season 
when its nest would be disturbed it continued to mate on the Florida 
beaches in the spring. But immediately after this season the females 
have continued of late years to hurry to new hatching-grounds on the 
coasts of Yucatan and the Bahamas. How they thus migrate across 
the Gulf Stream for hundreds of miles, and how they communicate to 
younger generations the necessity for so changing the instinctive 
custom of their ancestors, are beyond the comprehension of the 
Government scientists. 

The fact remains that the green turtle disappears when most needed 
and green-turtle soup is beyond the purse of the average citizen. So 


the Bureau of Fisheries is just commencing to set things aright. It 
has established a green-turtle hatchery on the eastern coast of Biscayne 
Bay, Florida, and here it is trying to evolve a method of rearing young 
turtles and giving them such kindly treatment that they will conde- 
scend to remain with us until man can capture them in a manner con- 
sistent with their dignity and wisdom. The Bureau is negotiating 
with the British authorities in the Bahamas for the purchase of con- 
tinued shipments of turtle eggs. These will be planted in the sand in 
warm weather and Nature will attend to the hatching in short order. 
The paramount problem now is to discover a food which will best 
agree with the young and force their growth, thus minimizing the cost 
of rearing. While they are small they must be protected from the 
gulls and other beach-birds, also the sharks and several smaller fish- 
enemies which appreciate their worth quite as greedily as does 
the human epicure. Only about two or three out of a hundred 
survive the first week of the natural existence. Hence Uncle Sam 
must erect at the green-turtle station some sort of sheltered marine 
pens for his new protégés. 


A National Gallery of Art 


NCLE SAM recently awoke to the fact that for several generations 
he has had a national gallery of art. The officials of the Smith- 
sonian Institution proved it to him recently, whereat he was both 
delighted and surprised. Musty records recorded that when Congress 
founded the Smithsonian Institution it made the Institution the recep- 
tacle for all art objects belonging to the Government. Valuable art 
objects have been acquired by the Institution from time to time, and 
recently Mr. Charles D. Freer, of Detroit, tendered his valuable col- 
lections on condition that they were to go to the Institution after his 
death and be installed in a separate building for which he would 
bequeath five hundred thousand dollars. Mr. Freer’s offer has been 
accepted, and upon his death the Smithsonian will be the gainer by a 
handsome fireproof building and an art collection which President 
Roosevelt has pronounced “literally priceless.’ It includes the finest 
collection in the New World of the paintings of the great artist, 
Whistler. Mr. Freer is now making experiments looking to the proper 
lighting and appointments of the building. 

Close upon the Freer gift has come the bequest to the Government 
of the valuable art-collection of Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, niece of 
President Buchanan, mistress of the White House during his adminis- 
tration, and hostess of King Edward when, as Prince of Wales, he vis- 
ited that historic home of our Presidents. Mrs. Johnston, not knowing 
that the Smithsonian was the official art gallery of the nation, be- 
queathed her paintings to the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, 
until the Government should establish a national gallery of art. 
The Attorney-General has lately ruled that the collection belongs now 
to the Smithsonian, and has established the fact that the Institution is 
the National Gallery of Art. So the Johnston collection early this 
winter was temporarily installed in the lecture-hall of the National 
Museum building. It contains paintings by Luini, Lawrence, Reyn- 
olds, Constable, Correggio, Porbus, Janssens and other great artists, 
some of them of several centuries ago. 

The stately Smithsonian building, with its ivy-clad Norman towers, 
will doubtless be pointed to as the National Gallery of Art soon after 
the completion of the new National Museum building, now being put 
up. It is expected that its great upper hall, now filled with prehistoric 
relics, will be altered for the purpose, all of the other exhibits now in- 
stalled in this old building being transferred to the new. Then, like 
every other great nation of the world, we shall have our handsome 
National Art Gallery, with the Freer building as a classic adjunct. 


New Facts About Some Common Foods 


O TEACH the poor how they can get the most nourishment for the 
least money Uncle Sam is making “digestion experiments” at a 
number of his agricultural experiment stations. The latest bit of work 
along this line has just been completed at the Minnesota station, where, 
with working-men as subjects, the digestibility and nutritive value of 
cottage cheese, rice, peas and bacon have been determined. Cottage 
cheese, even when made without cream, is found to contain about the 
same amount of nutrition as the edible portions of many cuts of 
meat. Rice, it is found, should be eaten only with meat, cheese, 
beans or peas. A pound of peas costing eight cents contains as much 
nourishment, and the same kind, as a pound of ordinary meat. Bacon 
fat is indigestible only when cooked in too hot a frying-pan, when it is 
decomposed and gives off an ill-smelling compound which irritates the 
mucous membrane of the digestive apparatus. 


To Make Agriculture Less of a Gamble 


NCLE SAM will be a member of the great international clearing- 

house for agricultural information shortly to be established in 
Rome. Forty other nations have joined in the enterprise, notably 
Italy, whose King has subscribed sixty thousand dollars as his personal 
subscription toward its support, and is building for its meetings a 
palace on the grounds of the Villa Borghese, which was founded by 
Cardinal Scipio Borghese, nephew of Pope Pius V. Each subscribing 
nation will be represented by delegates of its choice, one from each 
nation being given permanent residence at the new palace. 

To make trade in the world’s agricultural staples less of a gamble 
is the primary purpose of this International Institute of Agriculture, 
as it will be officially called. Statisticians will gather from every 
country and distribute to all of the coéperating nations official crop 
reports and other reliable information as to the world’s supply of 
agricultural staples. Thus will the law of supply and demand more 
nearly govern the prices of the farmers’ crops, and speculators will be 
much less able to cause disturbing fluctuations in prices, merely to satisfy 
their greed. The forty-one greatest nations of earth will keep tally of 
their stock on hand, and authentic statements of the world’s scarcity 
or abundance of wheat, corn, etc., will be issued from time to time. 

This institution is but another example of how the nations of the 
world are becoming welded together for mutual benefit. Indeed 
there is a closer intimacy among the whole family of nations today 
than there was among our thirteen original States. 

The originator of the International Institute of Agriculture is an 
American, Mr. David Lubin, of Sacramento, California, who, as further 
proof of the truth of the adage that a prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country, has un account of this enterprise attracted more 
attention abroad than he has at home. The King of Italy was so im- 
pressed with his plan for this institute that he entertained Mr. Lubin 
in his palace and interested, his brother-monarchs in it. The new 
palace which is to be the official home of the institute will be ready for 
the spring meeting of the delegates. 
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Crapo Italian Towels 


are made by hand 
from linen every 
inch of which is 
positively hand 
woven and grass 
bleached. 

The linen has sufficient 


y to cause it to absorb 
moisture like a sponge and 
will never wear linty. 

This combined with their 
exclusiveness, durability 
and reasonable price 
makes them the most satis- 
factory towel in the market. 

Improves with use, and 
softer and glossier witheach 
laundering. y make 
the bath a luxury, being 
correct in size, soft yet pro- 
ducing just the proper 
amount of friction. Fringe 
is made by drawing threads 


from ly of linen. 


We also carry a full line of the toweling 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


The John M. Crapo Linen Store 
55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 
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Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “‘ fine 
form "' and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street and in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
and back —no bulkiness—~ no draw-strinys —no lacing 
—no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —‘‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt ’’ — It’s Fx BE to every 
woman writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressimakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it 
days,and if; you don’t findit exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirtse—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee—I|lustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 


















Dainty Things for Babies 
Unique hand-made articles for baby’s 
wear. Many attractive novelties suit- 
able for gifts. Complete outfits. Se” 
for illustrated catalogue. 

SMITH’S BABY’S SHOP 
301 Whitney Building, Springfield, 
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Where the lelegraph-Poles Come From 


Which Do You Prefer: Trees with Life-Giving Leaves or Poles with Death-Dealing Wires ? 


By J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 


IME was when the sight of a line of telegraph-poles was an indica- 
tion of progress. With the extension of the use of electricity, so 
that we have now pole-lines in our cities not only for the telegraph 

lines but also for carrying telephone, electric-light, fire-alarm, mes- 
senger and other service, these perverted trees fence all our streets. 
It isa leafless forest which has thus moved in upon us, with its gallows 
branches of cross-arms, spun with electrical webs. 

The upshooting chestnut of the forest, beautiful to look upon, aiding 
in the prevention of floods and the tempering of the climate, becomes 
a staring monstrosity as it lines our highways, bared of its limbs and 
bark, and clad only in ugly fixtures of wire and wood. The innocent 
low-tension currents of the days of the telegraph are overborne by the 
high-tension wires of trolley or light, which far too often turn the low- 
pressure wires they touch in storm into agencies of destruction. 

In many cities these pole-lines have been erected in utter disregard 
of the rights of the people. Does a beautiful tree interfere with a wire 
line? Slash it! Is a cherished, home-shading maple or elm in the 
way of the pole to be forced upon the helpless city-dweller’s sidewalk ? 
Cut it! Nothing must interfere with the wire-using companies! 

Of course we must have the wonderful ‘modern uses of electricity 
for light, heat, power, safety and the transmission of intelligence. 

Sut its distribution need not be attended with a disregard of safety 
or beauty, and damaging storm interruptions can be avoided. 

It was in New York, more than a dozen years ago, that the success 
of underground transmission of electricity was settled, and settled 
quickly. A law had been passed requiring the placing of all wires 
underground by a certain date. The wire-using companies insisted 
that they would not give proper service underground. But Mayor 
Grant had a convincing axe, and when he began to chop down the 
poles the electric companies suddenly found they cou/d put wires 
underground— because they had to! So the poles disappeared! 


on 


N FORMER daysit was much more costly to bury the wires. Poles 

were cheap, for we yet had some forests. But now, with each great 

metropolitan newspaper sweeping clear six to ten acres of forest every 
day to provide pulp for paper, poles are much more costly. 

It is amusing to relate that within a week after the time when a 
telephone authority and an electric-light superintendent had both 
gravely assured me that their wires would not work underground, I 
saw the long trench being dug for the voluntarily-buried telephone 
wires between New York and Boston, and was told by the park 
superintendent that hundreds of arc-lights were served with under- 
ground current in his Boston parks. 

Fire protection in cities would alone be of enough importance to 
demand the freeing of the streets from the great masses of overhead 
wires that doubly endanger the buildings. But people who believe in 
beautiful America demand it for esthetic reasons. Our streets need 
trees with life-giving leaves rather than poles with death-dealing wires. 


An authority in the “Encyclopedia Americana” gives the cost of 
erecting a pole-service for 3600 telephones in a city of 50,000 to 60,000 
inhabitants as $21 for each subscriber, with depreciation of seven and 
one-half per cent. yearly. He indicates the cost of underground 
conduit installation under the same conditions as $8 a subscriber, with 
a depreciation of two per cent. yearly. 

Let us force the wires underground in the cities, insisting on com- 
plete underground service. Even the poles bearing city lights should 
be of iron and of graceful proportion and design. 

In smaller places poles can be restricted or decreased. In a town 
of from five to ten thousand the main wire-lines can be buried, at 
least. If intelligent supervision is provided, and the internal jealousies 
between various companies are controlled, many poles on side streets 
can be eliminated. In one city a little “finesse” and a trifle of a 
threat took down twenty-one poles in a small park. 

5X 
FTEN poles can be kept off highways and made to secure private 
and less offensive right-of-way. Why shoulda wire-using company 
secure real estate for its lines for nothing when the rest of us pay for 
the ground on which to build our homes and do business? 

No longer are the wire companies so defiant. A few decisions 
against them in the courts have curbed their insolence. It has been 
legally established, in most States, that a property-owner can prevent 
the use of his land, or of the highway in front of his property, for 
pole-erection without his consent. 

It has also been established that the pole-erecting corporations 
may no longer cut and slash at will at the trees along the highways 
upon which they take their often unpaid-for routes. Damages have 
been recovered in several States, and no one need submit to tree-muti- 
lation, or give permission to cut, for the convenience of the pole-lines. 

The city of Los Angeles, California, is clearing poles from two miles 
of streets each year. It is a gradual process; every city can make the 
same arrangement if its citizens so desire. Cleveland, Boston and 
Milwaukee have wires underground in their central portions. 

The trolley-lines must use overhead wires in cities of less than half 
a million, it is urged. Eventually they will also get to underground 
service, but while they do use our highways they can be made to consider 
appearances and to respect the trees. Within a mile of my desk is a 
great State highway, along which a trolley extension has ruthlessly 
ripped its wired way, shamefully mutilating every tree that had thrown 
its shade over the road. I know of an equivalent highway in Con- 
necticut upon which the trolley-line has long carried delighted passen- 
gers under untouched elms and maples, crossing the road repeatedly 
with its tracks to avoid the occasion for mutilation. 

And many times, if the people so insist, the poles can be reduced by 
combining the uses of those that must remain. ‘The people own the 
highways; let them insist on a minimum of poles. 

Reduce the poles—save the trees! 
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Two Beautiful Chestnut Trees: a Delight to Us All When We are in 
the Country, Giving Shade and Coolness, Benefiting Humanity 
and Serving the Purpose for Which God Intended Them 


Here is What Becomes of Them: They are Transformed into Ugly 
F.yesores, Whereas Steel and Iron Posts Could be Used Just as 
Well, Thereby Saving the Chestnut Trees 
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Think of soap 


Then think how little you 
know about soap— what it is 
made of—how it is prepared. 
Realize how it is daily rubbed 
into the pores of your skin 
and how those pores are liable 
to carry into your system any 
impurities the soap may contain. 


Allow yourself to be scared just a 
little by visions of skin diseases, ruined 
complexion or something worse. 

Then seriously ask yourself if you 
are sufficiently careful in buying soap. 

If not, then you are not merely 
careless; you are neglecting your duty 
to yourself 





and if you are a wife 
you must multiply that “neglect of 
duty” by the number of your family— 
for the soap you buy is for their use 
too, and your guests’. If skin trouble 
appears, you pay doctors’ fees for treat- 
ment, and if you are sufficiently worried 
about it, you pay a high fee to a 
specialist. Now a little care, a little 
thought, a little discrimination might 
prevent all that. 

No; we do not say that all skin 
troubles come from the use of impure 
soap, but we do insist that the danger 
is always there. Neither are we un- 
selfish in pointing out this danger. 

We énow one pure toilet soap—one 
that is absolutely safe for the whole 
family—from the baby up. It is 


Williams 
Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap 


HE pure, creamlike lather of Williams’ Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap not only cleanses the pores 


| and stimulates their action, but also softens and beau- 


| 


j 


| 
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tifies the skin. Buy a cake of Jersey Cream Soap of 
your druggist and use it for a week or two. Note its 
soothing, velvety effect and the absence of the dry, 
sticky feeling of most soaps, and after that you will 
never willingly be without it. If unable to obtain 
Jersey Cream Soap of your druggist, we will send a 
full-size cake on receipt of price, 15 cents in stamps, 
or a liberal trial sample for a 2c stamp. The men 
of your family probably know and use Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. So did their fathers and grandfathers 
before them. They know it is safe and pure for no 
soap is rubbed into the skin like Shaving Soap. 
Williams’ Jersey Cream Soap is made of the same 
materials as Williams’ Shaving Soap, in the same 
mills with the same skill and care. The mills are 
in the country where all conditions tend to purity of 
production, far away from the germ-laden dust and 
smoke of the city. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A 
Geshe Conn., U.S. A. 


London: 65 Great Russell St. Paris: 4 Rue Chauveaux Lagarde 











Reginald de Koven'’s New Air de Ballet 


° ° By the Composer of 
; April Birds, “Oh, Promise Me,” “Robin Hood,” etc. 
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The Princeton Cannon March 


By J. F. Hewitt and A. H. Osborne’ 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1907 


The Workmanship of the Great Artists 


The Fifth of the Series, “Plain Talks About the Old Masters’”’ 
By Professor John C. Van Dyke 


Author of “Art for Art’s Sake,” “ The Meaning of Pictures,” etc. 


HE pictures of the 
old masters that 
line the walls of 


European galleries were 
not painted for us— were 
not meant for tourists 
and art-students and 
twentieth-century con- 
noisseurs with jaded 
appetites. Alltheir 
Madonnas and Magda- 
lenes and Dianas with 
their portraits of now 
unknown lords and ladies 
belong to a bygone age; 
and our sympathy with 
them can go little further 
than an admiration for a 
type or a liking fora 
sentiment. But if their 
subjects have passed for 
us their skill still lives 
the workmanship of their 
pictures is still of vital 
interest. The pictures 
may mean little to us, but 
they Jook superb things. For the old masters were excellent craftsmen— 
better, if less complex, than the masters of today. They wrought with 
knowledge and taste, as well as sincerity; and it was their grasp of 
craftsmanship, their ability to execute as well as to plan, that made 
possible the splendid art of the Renaissance. 

In Italy every painter had to serve an apprenticeship under the 
rules of the guilds. He began as a boy in the bottega or workshop, 
and was not a master-painter, perhaps, until he was a full-grown man. 
He was there taught, not to paint pretty faces or affecting stories, but 
to prepare grounds, grind colors, lay gold, beat metal, model plaster, 
fill spaces with ornamental patterns and figures. He learned the 
guild traditions of fitness and proportion, color-harmony, decorative 
effect. When he left the bottega to work for himself he was a skilled 
workman with a knowledge of materials and methods—a man who 
could do almost anything in his department. Perhaps the first order 
that came to him was from some church that asked him to paint a 
picture in a lunette or half-arch over a door. The church people 
wanted the empty space filled with something ornamental. As for 
subject, an “Annunciation” would probably be called for because 
of its popularity. 


As the Italian Artist Painted an “Annunciation” 


OW with an “Annunciation” for a theme it might be thought 
that the painter would “read up” on his subject, get all the de- 
tails correct; then seek out some sweet-faced girl for a Madonna and 
her brown-eyed little brother for an angel, and finally, after casting 
himself into a religious ecstasy, paint the picture in an inspirational 
trance. Such is sometimes imagined to be the manner of painting 
great pictures. Nothing could be further removed from the actual. 
The painter would never forget for a moment that there was a space 
to be filled with something beautiful to look at—something decora- 
tive and appropriate to a half-arch over a door. There would be 
forms as forms and colors as colors to be treated. They would de- 
mand pictorial arrangement; and what names the priests and brothers 
chose to give them afterward would be of no great moment to the 
painter. Perhaps the disposition of the figures would place the 
Madonna kneeling at the right, the outline of her curved back and 
bowed head following the upward sweep of the half-arch. The angel 
with the message would be opposite the Madonna, kneeling; and, 
again with figure and lilies in hand, complementing the opposite 
curve of the arch. In between the figures might be the desk at which 
the Virgin is praying, the white dove, a door opening at the back 
upon a landscape, and in the distance the domes of fair Florence. 
As for coloring, cool bles and greens would perhaps balance warm 
reds and yellows, and neutral tones of dull orange, red, lilac, brown, 
gray, might mingle to make a composition harmonious to the eye. 
And through all the work, from start to finish, would be employed 
the greatest skill and the richest and best materials. The halo about 
the Madonna’s head might be of gilded mosaic or of radiant lines 
cut through laid gold; the lights upon her hair and the lines of her 
floating veil might be given again in threads of gold, and the pattern 
of her dress, the border of her robe, might be touched with the same 
precious metal. Every color would be quite perfect in its purity and 
every pattern of embroidery delightful in its design. The angel, too, 
would perhaps have wings with golden peacock’s eyes upon them, as 
in the rn of Benozzo, a crown of glory blazing with jewels upon 
the head, and garments of wondrous light and gorgeous borderings. 
The white dove with its trail of sunlight, the doorway with its inlays 
of colored marble, the mosaic pavement, and the distant city with its 
towers and campaniles shining in the sun would perhaps complete 
the picture. As a result you might have something so beautiful as 
decoration, so appropriate in its architectural niche, so attractive just 
for what it looked, that you would not think about what it meant any 
more than you would question the meaning of the golden mosaics in 
the domes of San Marco at Venice. At least if you saw such a pic- 
ture today in such a place you should be able to admire it and 
understand it regardless of its being an “Annunciation,” regardless 
of its being a church picture, regardless of its having a symbolic 
meaning of any kind. 


Characteristics of the Early Italian Works 


HERE is hardly an Italian picture of the Renaissance time, or 

before, that will not show similar material beauties of workman- 
ship. The early distemper panels of the Byzantine and Romanesque 
periods, wretched as the figures were in drawing, perspective, light 
and shade, and ignorant as the painters were of Nature, of landscape, 
of the blue sky and sunlight, were, nevertheless, masterpieces of 
artistic method. The gold grounds with their incised and tooled 
designs, the aureoles and halos, the jewels and gilded reliefs, the 
coloring and patterning of robes, the bordering of chairs and tables, 
the arabesques of flowers and fruits, were wrought with an exactness 
and an honesty unparalleled in the history of art. This splendid 
workmanship in gold and colors was carried on down in Italian art 
as a tradition. In Florence all the Giottesque practiced it; Gentile 


da Fabriano, Fra Angelico, Benozzo Gozzoli continued to use it into 
the Early Renaissance; and at the north the first works of Venetian 
art were the gilded altar-pieces made for the churches by the Mura- 
nese. Some of these altar-pieces, still existent in the Venice Academy 





Botticelli’s “ Allegory of Spring’”’ 


and the churches, are 
today little short of mar- 
velous in the proportions 
of their framing, the 
fineness of the gilding and 
the patterning and color- 
ing of the garments. 
The painter in those days 
was a master-craftsman 
at least. 

When the Early Re- 
naissance came in and 
people began to look more 
at Nature and think more 
about realism in art, the 
gilded halos and jeweling 
began to disappear. 
Botticelli still used gold 
to line a robe or touch the 
hair of the Madonna; 
but he had begun to see 
other beauties in form 
and color that were quite 
as material and yet quite 
as beautiful as gilding. 
He had fallen in love with 
flowers, garlands, trees, fruits, twining vines, flowing draperies, willowy 
figures. Look, once more, at his ‘‘ Allegory of Spring” in the Florence 
Academy. Never mind about its meaning and do not bother with the 
Mercury or the Graces as such. Let the whole allegory take care of 
itself and look for a moment at the gorgeous dress the figure called 
Flora is wearing. Have you ever seen anything more beautiful ? 
And when you have finished with that pattern look at the white, 
fleecy draperies of the Graces, the gold-dotted garment of the 
Mercury, the flowers spattered along the foreground, the fruits and 
foliage of the background. In the Uffizi you will find his “Madonna 
and Angels” called “Il Magnificat,” but again do not be content 
with the sad faces and the pathetic sentiment. Look at the dresses, 
the borderings, the veils, the golden crown, the beautiful coloring. 
In the Pitti there is his “ Pallas,” but once more let the classic story 
take care of itself and the wistful face of Pallas go unexplained. In 
their places look at the vine and branch upon the bodice of Pallas 
and the wreath about the head. You have never seen, you probably 
never will see again, such common things in Nature so beautifully 
handled in painting. Believe me, this is art in its very best sense. 
It is decorative art, and Botticelli was concerned that it should deco- 
rate, should be beautiful as ornament. But when one can see and say 
so much about simple things, is not that also expressive art? It does 
not tell you anything of religion, love or patriotism; but it tells you 
something about the look of leaf and branch that you never knew before. 


Interesting Developments in Late Italian Work 


S THE Renaissance moved on to its height painters began to see 
other beauties in the world besides spring flowers, arabesques 
of fruit and fleecy draperies. They began to study the human figure 
and to see that there was beauty in its structure, its fitness, its propor- 
tions, its movement, its coloring. The early men had made a start at 
drawing it, but Raphael carried to perfection its grace of outline and 
its action, as you may see in his “School of Athens” in the Vatican, 
or his Psyche frescoes in the Villa Farnesina. Never mind the 
“Athens” or the “Psyche” part of it, but look at the figures as 
figures and you will see what he sought for. Michael Angelo discov- 
ered the majestic strength of the human form and pictured that to 
perfection, as witness his ‘Creation of Adam” on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. Again dismiss from thought the “Adam” part of it, 
and look only at the figure. And so if you will look at the ‘Mona 
Lisa,” forgetting all about her story and thinking only of the face and 
features, you may see in that sadly-injured picture what the third 
great Florentine, Leonardo da Vinci, found to be beautiful in human- 
ity. The lovely contours of the neck, the delicate modelings of the 
cheeks, the recesses of the eyes, are still suffused with Leonardo’s 
wonderful light and shade—his famous “‘sfumato.” 

Farther to the north, at Parma, was Correggio, who saw still other 
beauties in the figure. His frescoes, labeled with classic or Christian 
names, show wonderful grace of line, wonderful spirits, wonderful 
light and shade; and to these he added also wonderful color. Giorgione 
at Venice, at the same time and with the same qualities, color in- 
cluded, was not less remarkable. The so-called “Sleeping Venus” in 
the Dresden gallery will furnish the proof. No one knows who or what 
the figure represented at one time; but any one, at any time, can see 
that as a figure it is easily the most beautiful in the whole realm of 
pictorial art. And at Amsterdam was Rembrandt, still another painter 
looking at the world of man through a prism and seeing objects 
fading from light and color into the mystery of deep shadow. His 
battered “ Night Watch” is eloquent of it, and everv portrait, figure- 
piece and landscape of his is a revelation of it. 


Modern Men and their Methods 


HE same decorative sense is dominant at this day. Painters are 
still striving to make their pictures look beautiful by new mate- 
rials, new methods, new technique. Mr. Sargent’s ceiling in the 
Boston Public Library, the subject of which you do noi understand 
and which is really a jumble of all subjects in past art, is a good 
illustration of this. Its meaning may be dismissed as unimportant, 
but how superb are its materials in colors and gold! Its composition 
is handled by a strange desire to paint all the gods of all time in one 
picture; but how magnificent is the drawing and painting of the 
single figures! “The Misses Hunter,” which you saw at the St. 
Louis Exposition, is a portrait group, but there again Mr. Sargent 
strove for beautiful effects in grouping, drawing and color. All 
painters at the present day are striving in their pictures to paint 
beauties that can be seen. Even the Impressionists, who are sup- 
posed to be the apostles of ugliness, are so minded, Claude Monet 
has for years been trying to show you the beauty of sunlight, colored 
air and colored shadows upon haystacks, Rouen Cathedral and 
Westminster Towers; but you worry about Rouen and Westminster and 
what they mean, and never see the sunlight, the air or the shadow. 
So it.is that the painter—the decorative artist as distinguished from 
the thinker—must be reckoned with in all our story of art. Hereto- 
fore in art history he has been overlooked in the admiration for some 
pretty face or some equally pretty story. But the work cannot be 
properly understood without considering the workman, and we should 
not fail to consider art from the artist’s point of view, and give the 
decorative the consideration it deserves. 








Dimensions, 5 ft. 3% inches long; 4 ft. 10% inches wide, 


| The 
Princess Grand 


‘ for Little Rooms. 


If in your home you have a small 
room or a limited space in which you 
have wished to place a grand piano, let 
us enlighten you regarding our new 
Princess Grand especially designed for 
such limitations. The Princess com- 
bines all the essential qualities of tone, 
perfection of action and durability found 
in the large grands with a volume of 
tone delightfully subdued to correspond 
with its limited environment. It is 
easily supreme among all the diminutive 
grands. We will send, for the asking, a 
Paper Paitern theexact size of the Princess 
Grand, and which, laid on your floor, will 
show just the space the piano requires. 


HOW TO BUY. If no dealer sells 


Ivers & Pond Pianos 
near you we can probably arrange to place this 
unique instrument in your home for examina- 
tion and trial. We have no hesitation in doing 
this with any bona fide buyer. The price is 
consistently low and payment terms can be 
arranged if desired to cover periods of twelve, 
twenty-four or thirty-six months at no advance 
over cash price save simple interest on unpaid 
balances. Full information with beautiful 
half-tone pictures of the Princess Grand and 
new styles especially designed for our 1907 
trade sent free on application. Address, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston St., Boston. 














The girl who loves music 
who has every tuneful success of the 
day at her fingers’ ends, and the clas- 
sics, too; the girl we all know whose 
musical enthusiasms and progress are the 
delight of every member of the house- 
hold —for her is 


The 






Piano 


The tone is clear, warm and sunny 
and the action beautifully plastic. The 
construction of the instrument is such that 
this purity, vibrancy and responsiveness 
are preserved through years of use. 

It is a piano which attracts the affec- 
tions of the home circle strongly. If you 
are interested let us send you the Packard 
catalogues and the name of a piano house 
where you can hear it. Address 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Department A, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Leather Work — 


| 
Decorated Leather Work is now taught in 
} 











the High Schools of many cities. Artists 

can qualify as teachers by learning the art 

The latest book, Leather Work, by by 
M. Charles, will tell you how. Price 35c 
F. W. DEVOE & C.T. RAYNOLDS CO. 

101 Pulton St. New York, N. Y. 
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176 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 




















ood laste and Bad Taste in Couches 








HERE is an effect of luxurious comfort in this couch, although it is N CONTRAST, the absurdity of this unfortunate creation is at once 

very simple in design. This is due to its generous proportions, which evident. It conveys no sense of comfort, and it is ugly in design 
are unusual and are certainly to be commended. In large rooms espe- throughout. The “loud” figured covering compares most unfavorably 
cially such pieces are most appropriate and dignified with its quiet neighbor. It will cheapen the appearance of any room. 


39 











HIS unique German couch is most attractive. It ¢ 

is original in design and extremely good, The 4 NE of the chief objections to this couch is the utter lack of adapta- 
wooden frame should be painted or stained to harmonize bility to any practical use. In looking at it one cannot escape the 
with the upholstering, and both should be done in conviction that it is designed to pitch the would-be occupant on the floor. 
accordance with the prevailing colors of the room. It suggests exactly the opposite of comfort. 





ERE is a simple, plain, restful couch that seems to be designed along HE design of this couch is not particulariy objectionable, but the 

the lines of common-sense. An inexpensive covering, such as fringe at the base is bad and unsanitary. It is a most effective dust- 
denim, may be used. The broad plaits at the bottom relieve the somewhat catcher, and it soon becomes worn and frayed into untidy strings. The 
severe lines, and they can easily be kept free from dust. large-figured covering is undesirable. 





ERE is one of the old-fashioned hand-woven blue-and-white coverlets HIS leather-covered affair seems to lack every element of comfort. 

so well adapted to couch-covers. They are excellent in design and The lines of its frame are bad. No taste is shown in the carving and it 
are not expensive. Nothing could be more effective for a bedroom, It is misplaced; one feels like charitably concealing it with the blue-and- 
would be even better without the fringe. white cover that rests on its neighbor opposite. 





HIS is another German design that has much to commend it. The HIS type of design still prevails in many of the shops. The protruding 

head of the couch is designed to prevent pillows from falling off ornaments glued to the back are not conducive to comfort. Such a 
an excellent feature. The frame is simple, but not commonplace. The couch, with its ugly angular frame and its cheap plush covering, is 
flat top is wide and most comfortable. certainly not worth having. 
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N COMPARISON, this couch would seem to affront the eye least 

susceptible to the ugly and commonplace. Heavy in construction and 
totally lacking in every principle of good design, it is a glaring example 
of what not to buy. 


OTHING could be simpler than this design, but it is absolutely good 

to look at. The plain mahogany base and the corduroy covering in 
green are quietly harmonious. One never grows tired of such furniture, 
and it never goes “‘ out of style.’ 





Rings Especially 


and Jewelry in General 


HEN one “ gives the belle a 
ring,” whether wedding or 
engagement, it ought to be worthy 
of the relation which it symbolizes. 
Wedding rings torm the corner stone 
of our business. For thirty years 
we have been making seamless solid 
gold wedding rings. We make them 
all styles, widths and sizes in 14, 18 
and 22 Karat. We guarantee each 
ring to be absolutely pure without 
solder, and faultlessly made. They 
cost from $3.30 up. We make 
only a small profit on wedding 
rings, but each sale means two 
pleased customers. 
In diamond rings 
also we offer at- 
tractive values and 
trustworthy gems. 
The gold and plat- 
inum hand-made 
mountings are of standard Lambert quality 
and the gems are selected in the European 
markets by one of our firm. We can ge 
you a diamond ring—a real sparkling dia- 
mondas low as $8.50, or as high as $1500.00 
— genuine value whichever you buy. 
On request we will 
send you a card by 
which you can meas- 
ure your finger for size 





o me . Fine Diamoni:l, set in 

We are importers 18 Karat Gold- 

° Platinum top, $52.00. 

and manufacturing 
. Money back for 
jewelers, and can fur- i: oda, 
nish you anytning in 
the jewelry line. Our system enables us to 
sell direct to you at low prices and to offer 
you a wideselection. Any bank or mercantile 
agency will assure you of our responsibility. 


Our illustrated Book of Jewelry is 
a jewel shop on paper. We will 
gladly send it to you free — and pay 
the postage ourselves, to give you 
an idea of our stock and low prices. 


Lambert Brothers 


Salesrooms and Factory 


3d Ave. cor. 58th St., NewYork City 




















The TEST 
of a Good Watch 


NLESS all the parts are perfect 
and accurately put together, a 
watch soon loses or gains time. 
Defects in the watch itself soon upset 
the adjustment to temperature and posi- 
tion, ‘To be accurate, a watch must be 
“adjusted” to overcome the contraction 
and expansion caused 
by heat and cold. It 
must also be “adjusted ” 
so that it will keep per 
fect time in any 5 
position, 


For a Lifetime 


The hairspring controls the balance wheel 
of a watch, and the balance wheel is where 
the adjusting is done, 

So every Rockford Watch is tested to run 
withouta ee to prove that the parts 
are perfect and accurately fitted together. 

With no defects to “throw it off,” 

Rockford adjustment to temperature and 

position is permanent. ‘That’s why a 

Rockford Watch keeps time for a life- 

time without continual readjusting. 

Watch dealers every where know about 

the real superiority of Rockford 

Watches. ‘lhey will be glad to sell 

you a Rockford Watch because it 

will give long-time satisfaction. 

If you are not willingly supplied with any 
type of Rockford Watch, write us and we will 
see that you get what you want. 

We will gladly send youcompleteinformation 
about Rockford Watches. Write us to-day. 


Rockford Watch Co., Rockford, Ill. 


PIANO verertan: 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 
renting to be disposed of atonce. ‘hey include Stein- 
ways, Webers, Krakauers, Sterlings and other well 
known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from 
new, yet all are offered at a great discount. These 
pianos range from $125 upward. Also 
reautiful new Up- rights ai $125,8135 
$150and $165. An instrument at $190 
that we can rec- ommend highly. 
Write, stating your needs, and we will send you a copy 
of our new Bicseia List and also one of our Piano 
Book Catalogs, which illustrates and describes our 
entire piano stock. Monthly payments accepted. 

Every piano bears our full guarantee, and will give 
years of musical satisfaction, 


LYON & HEALY 


World’s Largest Music House 
41 Adams St. CHICAGO 
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The Beginning of the World Stories 


As Told for Children by George Hodges, D. D. 





lii—The Adventures 
of Lot 


NCE upon a time. 
when the world 
was still young, 


there was a lad named 
Lot. His parents were 
dead, and he lived with 
his Uncle Abraham and 
his Aunt Sarah. 

Their neighbors all 
believed that the moon 
was God. They looked 
up into the sky at night 
and saw the shining 
moon, and it seemed to 
them the most wonderful 
sight in the world, and 
they said their prayers to 
it. But Abraham knew 
better. He knew that 
God who made the earth 
made the moon also. So 
Abraham and his neigh- 
bors could not agree, and 
at last he made up his 
mind to move away. One 
night in a dream God 
told him to go, and the 
next morning he took 
Sarah and Lot and started 
out to find a better place. 

They rode on camels, 
but they had to go slowly 
because they took with 


“Abraham Said: 
‘Choose Now Which 
Part You Will Take’” 








IV—Isaac and 
Rebekah 


BRAHAM had a son 
Isaac. And once, 
when Isaac was a 


little lad, he had an ad- 
venture in which he nearly 
lost his life. 

The people of that land 
believed that God wishes 
us to give Him the very 
best we have. And that 
is right, if we give God 
our best by using it so as 
to please Him. But they 
said that the thing to do 
with our best is to burn 
it. So they would make 
a heap of stones and prt 
wood upon it and place 
their best on the wood 
and set firetoit. And the 
flame and smoke would 
rise into the sky. That 
was called a_ sacrifice. 
When they were very 
glad and wished to thank 
God, and when they were 
in great trouble and de- 
sired God to help them, 
they offered a sacrifice. 

Now there was nothing 
in the world for which 
Abraham and Sarah 
cared so much as they did 








them all their sheep and 

cows. Sothey journeyed 

and they journeyed till by-and-by they came to a wide river called 
the Euphrates. And then they journeyed and they journeyed till 
by-and-by they came to another river called the Jordan, and beyond 
the Jordan they found a pleasant land which they liked much. 
There they wandered about over the green country, feeding their 
flocks and herds, and resting now under a spreading oak, and now 
in the shadow of a great rock, and sleeping in tents. 


ox 


UT after a while they had so many sheep and lambs, and cows and 
calves, that it was hard to find a pasture big enough to feed them 
all. When they came toa spring of water and all wanted to drink at 
the same time, there was great confusion, and the herdsmen fought for 
the best places. So one day Abraham said to Lot: ‘There are now so 
many cattle that we had better divide them into two companies. You 
take yours and go one way and I will take mine and go another way. 
Come, let us look over the land.” So they climbed a high place and 
looked, and Abraham said: “Choose now which part you will take.” 
And to the north were stony hills, to the south were wild deserts, to the 
west was the sea, but to the east was a pleasant plain with rich pas- 
tures and groves of trees, with the white houses of little towns among 
them and a river flowing by, like the Garden of Eden. And Lot said 
to himself: “ My Uncle Abraham has given me my choice; I will choose 
the best.” So he chose the plain, leaving Abraham the stony hills. 

Now people who are selfish and take the best sometimes get the 
worst. And so it was with Lot. The plain was not so pleasant as he 
thought. Behind it was a bad swamp Full of springs, some of salt and 
some of oil, and all the mud was mixed with pitch. And before Lot 
had been long at Sodom—for such was the name of the town—there 
came four kings with long names and fierce soldiers, and they drove 
the people out of their houses back into the swamp and carried them 
away captive. Abraham had to come to the rescue, and he and his men 
followed the four kings and fell upon them when they were asleep and 
brought away Lot and his neighbors. But it was very uncomfortable 
for Lot. 

The people of Sodom had never been good people, but after this they 
were worse than ever. It troubled Lot greatly. Sometimes he thought 
of moving away; but his wife and daughters liked the place and so he 
stayed. He reproved his neighbors, but that did no good; he only got 
himself disliked. 

At last, one hot day, as Abraham sat in the door of his tent under 
the shade of the oaks, he saw three men coming, and he rose up and 
ran to meet them, for he was very kind to strangers. ‘‘Come,” he 
said, “and rest here in the shade, and my wife shall get you something 
to eat.” So the strangers stopped, and Sarah made a fire and baked 
some cakes and broiled some meat, and brought out curds and whey 
and set the table. And after supper the men looked toward Sodom, 
and one of them said: ‘What kind of place is that? We hear sad 
things about it.” And Abraham said: “I have a nephew who lives 
there and he tells me that it is a very wicked place indeed.” And the 
men said: “ We are going to see with our own eyes and hear with our 
own ears. And if all that we have been told is true God will destroy 
it.”” So they went on down the road to Sodom. 


ox 


x when they came to the town there was Lot sitting by the gate, 
and he was glad to see them, and took them to his house and was 
very nice tothem. But that night when Lot’s neighbors found that he 
had company they came about the house, a great crowd of them, hooting 
and throwing stones, and tried to break in the door to kill them. So 
the strangers saw with their own eyes and heard with their own ears. 

And early in the morning, before the sun was up, the visitors 
wakened Lot. “Come,” they said, “get up and go out of this place, for 
this very day it will be destroyed.” And the visitors hurried them, 
pointing to the sky and crying that the storm was coming and the 
time was short. ‘ Quick!” they said; “run for your lives! Do not 
even look back! Goto the mountain!’ And as they came out of the 
house the sky was of the color of copper and of iron, and a fearful wind 
began to blow, and the lightning flashed and the thunder roared. And 
as they came out of the town the earth quaked, and the springs of salt 
and of oil were broken, and salt and oil and pitch burst up into the air 
in the great swamp, and the lightning set them on fire and the wind 
blew them on the town. So Lot ran and his daughters ran, and at first 
his wife ran with them. But Lot’s wife was very fond of Sodom. Bad 
as it was she liked it. She could not bear to leave it. She stopped and 
looked back only for a moment, but in that moment the storm of fire 
and brimstone overtook her. There she fell, and the drifting sand and 
whirling salt of the tempest buried her. 

The next day, as soon as it was light, Abraham arose and looked 
toward Sodom, and all the sky was black with smoke. As for Lot’s 
wife, nothing was left of her but a pillar of salt. 


DRAWN BY WALTER EVERETT for their little boy Isaac. 
He was their very best. 
And so it came into Abraham’s heart that there was no way by 
which he could so plainly show God the greatness of his faith and his 
love as to give Him Isaac. And early one morning Abraham wakened 
Isaac and said: “We are going on a long journey today, my son.” 
And Isaac was glad, because he loved to go on journeys with his father. 
So off they went along the green road, and Isaac was very happy, but 
Abraham was very sad, and Sarah, in her tent, was crying as if her 
heart would break. At last they came to a hill, and Abraham cut a 
bundle of wood and let Isaac carry it on his back. 

Now Isaac had often seen the sacrifice of lambs, so as they climbed 
the hill he said: “ Father, here is the fire and the wood, but where is 
the lamb?” And his father said: “God will provide Himself a lamb.” 
But at the top of the hill, and when the wood was piled upon the 
ground, Abraham, with tears in his eyes, took Isaac and tied his hands 
and feet and laid him on the wood. Then suddenly there came a quick 
voice in Abraham’s heart, and the voice called: “Abraham! Abra- 
ham!” and he said: “Here lam.” And the voice said: ‘‘ Do not touch 
the lad. Behind you in the thicket is a ram. Take that.’? So Abra- 
ham untied his little boy and kissed him, and sacrificed the ram. Thus 
God tested Abraham, and he showed how much he was willing to do 
for God, but Isaac was spared, And God taught Abraham that He 
does not wish for such a sacrifice. The best thing to do with little boys 
is to love them and teach them to be obedient and useful. 


ox 


O ISAAC grew to be a fine young man and his father thought that it 
was high time for him to be getting married. In that country the 
fathers and mothers attended to all that; but Isaac’s mother was now 
dead, so Abraham had to manage by himself. And one day he sent for 
his steward, Eliezer, who attended to his most important business, and 
said: “Eliezer, I want you to go back to the old country, to the place 
where I was brought up and where my folks still live, and find a wife 
for Isaac.” So Eliezer took ten camels and a bag of presents of 
gold and silver and away he went across the Jordan and across the 
Euphrates. And one day, as the sun was setting, he came to a well 


beside a little town, and women were coming with pitchers on their ° 


shoulders to draw water. The well was a deep pool with a cold spring 
at the bottom. There were stone steps leading down, and at the top 
was a trough for camels. So Eliezer made his camels kneel down, as 
camels do, and he said to himself: “I will wait here till I see a girl 
whose looks I like and I will ask her for a drink, and if she says, ‘ Yes, 
and I will give your camels drink also,’ then I will tell her about Isaac.” 

So he waited, and one came, and another came. At last came a 
maiden named Rebekah, whose looks pleased Eliezer very much. And 
he said, “Will you give me a drink of water from your pitcher ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “and I will give your camels drink also.” 

Then Eliezer was very glad and thanked God, and he opened his 
bag and took out the gold bracelets and gave them to Rebekah. And 
he said: “Whose daughter are you?” 

And she answered: “My father’s name is Bethuel, and my grand- 
father’s name is Nahor.”’ : 

“What!” cried Eliezer; “not Nahor, the brother of Abraham?” 

“Ves,”’ said Rebekah. 

“Is there room in your house for me to lodge?” asked Eliezer. 

“There is,” replied Rebekah, ‘for you and for your camels.” 

So Rebekah hurried home to tell her mother, and her brother Laban 
ran out to meet Eliezer, and supper was ready and they asked him to 
sit down with them. But he said: “I must not eat till I have told my 
errand.” And then he told why he had come. “Now,” he said, 
“what will you do? Will you give Rebekah to be Isaac’s wife?” 
And they said: ‘This is the Lord’s doing. Take Rebekah and let her 
be the wife of Isaac.”” Then Eliezer opened his treasures and took out 
jewels of gold and silver and gave them to Rebekah and her mother. 


ot 


HE next day Eliezer said: “Let me go back now with Rebekah to 

my master.” 

**Oh, let her wait a little while,” they said; “ten days at least, till 
we can get her ready.” 

But he said: “‘ We ought to go at once.” 

So they asked Rebekah: “Will you go today?” 

And she said: “I will go.” 

So they bade her good-by, with blessings and good wishes, and sent 
her maids along to wait upon her, and her old nurse, Deborah. 

So they journeyed and they journeyed till one day they saw a man 
walking in the fields and he was coming to meet them. And Rebekah 
said: “Who is this man walking across the meadow to meet us?” 

And Eliezer said: ‘‘That is my young master, Isaac.” 

Then Rebekah took a veil and covered her face, for that was the 
custom of the country, and Isaac brought her into his mother’s tent, 
and he loved her and she became his wife. 
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ARTLOOM 


Couch Covers 





HIS rich Eastern couch cover, 
sixty inches wide by three yards 
long with a heavy fringe all around, 
in two combinations of true Oriental 
colorings —soft red and green or 


art blue and red, perfectly $ 
reversible—either side #3 
equally effective 


The above value is offered by way of 
illustration —to enable your mind’s 
eye to see at how modest an ex- 
pense you may beautify your home 
with rich Artloom portieres, cur- 
tains, couch covers and table covers. 
Artloom Tapestries received the Gold Medal 
of Highest Award at the St. Louis Exposition, 
and pares favorably with them 


except the Oriental masterpieces from which 
they are reproduced. 





Your best dealer should be pleased 
to show you Artloom Tapestries, and 
for more detailed information on in- 
door decoration and prices write 
to-day for free booklet H to 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Syrup Jug 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


The smaller pieces of Hawkes Cut Glass 
are distinguished by the same exquisite skill 
in cutting and the originality of design that 

marks the more elaborate ones. 


No piece without this trade-mark engraved on it 

is genuine. If your dealer does not sell Hawkes 

Cut Glass, write us for address of one who does. 

T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. HAWKES 
BEARDSLEY’S 


Shredded Codfish 


The Original and Only 
* Shredded 


Packed in Glass 
] Cts. Per Jar 






















(East of the 
Mississippi) 
Package with the RED BAND 

Pure, Clean, Wholesome 
and every bit Codfish. Free 
from preservative, prepared 
under approved sanitary con- 
ditions from the best quality 
selected codfish and packed 
in air tight, dustproof, clear 
glass tumblers, which when 
empty are just ‘the thing for 
general household use. 

“Shredded”? Codfish has 
been the standard of excellence for 30 years and 
contains more food value than fresh meat. 

Ready for immediate use — just puncture the top 
and open the jar. No bones, no odor, no soaking, 
no trouble. Breakfast in 10 minutes for 10 cents 

Illustrated recipe book free on request. 


J.W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 476 Greenwich St., NewYork 


Baby Wardrobe Outfits 


Send for my new, illustrated catalog 
describing in detail articles for your baby. 

Save yourself TIME, MONEY and 
WORRY by letting a nurse of long experi- 
ence assist you. My set of 35 long or 25 
short patterns with full directions for mak- 
ing, materials to be used, etc., only 25c. 
Also helps and hints to expectant mothers 
FREE with order. Mrs Ells James,70 Weiting Blvd. Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Which Battlefields are These? 


Nine New Puzzles: By Grant Hamilton 


ELL-KNOWN American battlefields are illustrated here. It is easy to guess the first one, Five Forks, but how about the 
rest? Send us your answers for the whole list. At the same time give us, in not more than twenty-five words, a suggestion | 
for a page of summer puzzles. For your skill in solving the puzzles, and for the neatness, originality and general care | 

displayed in preparing your answers, we will give: | 

$25 to the person sending the correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The Journal, 
the best prepared slip; $10 for the correct list and the second best slip; $5 for the correct list and 
the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven (47): 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 








THOR 


sot. fm| | Lea&Perrins’ 
Sauce 


Professional cooks find 





WEIGKY 2000 LBS 





THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most valuable of all 
sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 
variety of dishes. 


CHOPS, STEAKS, ROASTS, 
COLD MEAT, SALADS, FISH, 
GAME, SOUPS and CURRIES 

all are improved by the 


judicious use of 





Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 








—the peerless seasoning. 


; = & 
G - 
SARAH BERNHARDT 
Ce il 


Beware of Imitations. 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature. 














John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 























ANDY ought by right to be the daintiest 

and cleanest of all things in the kingdom 
| of food. And yet, nearly all factories 
| dip the chocolates the same way — by hand. 
| 























Stacy's Forkdipt 
Chocolates 


2ad These Positive Directions 
Answers to the December Puzzles Reac 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than February 


J are being demanded everywhere by people 
What May be Seen on a Dollar Bill 5, and not later than the morning of February 9. . ; of discrimination and refinement who insist on 

1 Letters 4 Flag 2 Mes Cae The correct solution of this month’s puzzles will be published in the absolute cleanliness in what they eat. 
2 Printing 5 Thirteen Stars 8 U. S. Geant April JouRNAL. We cannot undertake to answer any questions whatever @ The Stacy Way is to dip the chocolates on 
3 Figures 6 United States of America 9 Eagle about the puzzles. the end of a fork so that the fingers never 

— : tine The privilege of competing for prizes is open to all. For convenience in handling the touch the melted chocolate from first to last. 
PRIZE WINNERS replies the following form of answer is suggested, but not required. Mail your answer to | aie yom cosfentiqner - not how dye ped to-day 
—_— 5 ° . or an elegant 5-layer -ounce x fresh from our 
Firs Prize— Phoebe Aird, Manitoba. The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P.O. Box 1401, Philadelphia kitchens. $1.00 express paid. Half size box, 50c. 
SECOND PrizE—H. L. Williams, Tennessee. express paid. 
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r'uirp Prize—George A. Cregier, Indiana. 








0. T. STACY CO. ists ara" 














OTHER Prizes—Alice E. Strong, Maine; Mrs. Thomas Which Battlefields are These? \_ 
F. Brown, New York; Mrs. H. H. Hill, Kansas; Mrs. 
W. E. Howell, California; A. D. Ferris, New York; Mrs. l 5 
J. M. Burdick, Connecticut; Mrs. E. B. Tilton, New d 
Jersey; Alice P. Maclean, Massachusetts; R. D. Orchard, 2 scoewensis 6 
Washington; Mrs. P. W. Paul, Kansas; Mrs. G. H. +A DEE 1p : 
Magurn, Massac husetts; Bessie H. Denison, New York; 3 ES ere eee rrenias PRO EE er EE * aa: se > 
Mrs. William B. Bennett, Pennsylvania; C. H. Seeberger, A 
Illinois ; Elizabeth S. Clotworthy, South Carolina; EF. Rae RE RC RE genni peers PRE ON 8 
Sterling Pratt, Massachusetts; Mrs. Watson Illingworth, SY ad 
Indiana; Mrs, Joseph M. Rosenbaum, Virginia; Harry 9 { 
¥ Missouri; Mrs. William S. Cummings, New Ny - . h 

‘ OFk ; carrie M. Erickson, New York; Mrs. K. C. Name een OR | S P 
Smithers, Ohio; Mrs. Willard A. Brackett, Rhode Ps i tove Foll sh 
Island ; Mary A. Hall, New York; Mrs. M. M. Baldwin, Address , aft. : ———E_=———_ aa =r 
Virginia ; Charles R. Shannon, Tennessee; Mrs. O. A. . | —=e Trade Mark 
gy Rey Be Lucretia Colton, Connecti ut; Se | I Yor ae }/, polleh Gver made, “Olver quick. 
an, wheste 3 isbrow, New Jersey; Mrs. Joseph - rilliant lustre and DOES NOT 
lr. Foxell, New York; Mrs. Bertha Kessel, Kansas; Write Your Puzzle Suggestion Here | BURN OFF. 
Mabel Hollingshead, Massachusetts; Martha Smith, FREE SAMPLE = 4éévess department 2 
New York; Ella Lorey, Illinois; Edith L. Liberton, Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St. New York 
Pennsylvania , 4 








White. | la; A. C. Branson, Missouri; Margaret | INVITATIONS 
H €, Indiana; Bertha De Turk, Indiana; Grace L. | 100 for $3.50 
New f Ohio; Gertrude Dowden, Texas; A. J. Perchard, ietcdeeiiiadin tie rttienh ahead 
~~ Jersey; Evelyn Harding, Oregon; Mrs. Sidney | Weeres 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram! 
© Peck, Connecticut; A. M. Piper, Iowa; Mrs. F. W. | Visiting Cards tcsionniy.’ “Wess ior samrien 
Me Psat Mrs. R. C. Atcherley, Rhode Island; eo. the 

atherine M. Whitney, W 


Visconsin. | SCHOOL Correction Speech Impediment 
| 





of Every Form of 
Circulars giving particulars will be mailed on application 


g : Mrs. E, J. E. THORPE, 35 Pelham Street, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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The Ladies 


What Other Women Have Found Out 


’ 


This department is an ‘‘ Exchange’ 


of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, 


nursery, sewing-room, or any other part of the house— contributed by JOURNAL readers. 


A Valentine for an Invalid Child 

was provided by his family in this way: Eleven large, strong 
envelopes were obtained, and marked one for each month, begin- 
ning with February. A subject was chosen for each envelope and 
a picture of each subject was placed on the outside. Each recep- 
tacle was filled with all the pictures that could be obtained touch- 
ing upon that subject. These were cut from old magazines or 
advertisements. The February envelope contained pictures of 
and about George Washington, and a pretty valentine was also 
found hidden away. The other envelopes contained: March—a 
maple-sugar camp; April—spring flowers and stories about 
them; May—a visit to a farm; June—a visit to the mountains; 
July—a visit to the seashore, and Fourth of July celebrations; 
August—a menagerie; September—a ride on a train; October— 
nuts, nutting and nut trees; November—Thanksgiving; Decem- 
ber—Christmas in many lands. pas. (2. La 


A Stand for Heavy House Plants 


may be made of a piece of inch board of any desired size, with 
battens on the edges to prevent warping, and fitted with roller- 
bearing casters. It will be found a great convenience, as plants 
too heavy to be moved otherwise may be placed upon it and 
pushed wherever desired. B. S. W. 
Home-Made Mittens Will be a Great Comfort and Protection 
when hanging out the clothes in winter. To make an individual 
pattern, place the hand on a piece of paper, flat on the table, with 
the four fingers together, but the thumb well spread out. Have 
some one trace a line all around the hand and thumb, not for- 
getting to allow for a long wrist. In making the mittens it is best 
to cut out the thumb separately. Both thumb and hand part 
can be run up on the machine in a few minutes, and the thumb 
may be inserted by hand, sewing with strong thread. Make the 
mittens of white or any other light-colored flannel. C. A. B. 


Where One has No Covered Pudding-Dish 
the cover and water-pan of a chafing-dish will answer very well 
for the purpose. The round earthen dish in which the pudding is 


baked should be just a little smaller than the water-pan. 
Mrs. F. M. V. 


Small Eyelets Made in Linen Stocks 
will be found very serviceable. Make them at the top and bot- 
tom of each end of the stock. The fancy pins that are used to 
fasten stocks are put through these eyelets. This arrangement 
saves wear, and, what is equally important, the stock is always 
pinned in the right place. E. S. K. 


Ways to Keep Sewing-Machine Drawers Neat 


Cut a piece of wood to fit the bottom of one of the drawers of the 
sewing-machine and drive into it nails from two to three inches 
apart. Keep the spools of thread used for the machine on these 
“spindles.”” A piece of blotting-paper, kept in another drawer, 
will be found useful to remove superfluous oil from the exposed 
parts of the machine. The lowest drawer of all may be kept for 
scraps of thread and cloth which collect when sewing at the 
machine. The drawer can be emptied when you are through 
sewing and will save much time usually spent in picking up. 
C. D. AND C. E. V. 


A Table on Which to Dress Little Children 

will be found a great convenience and will save many a backache 
for the mother. Get a strong kitchen table costing about a dollar 
and a quarter, and either stain or paint it, so that it will look neat. 
A shelf may be added underneath, where toilet necessities may be 
kept; a curtain hung from the top will cover it. Little children 
may be bathed and dressed on this table, and the work will thus be 
made easier for the mother. M. 3. G. 


Zinc as a Covering for a Kitchen Table 


is much better than oilcloth, as it lasts indefinitely, and hot pans 
and kettles may be put on it without doing any harm. Bring the 
zinc well down over the sides of the table and tack it firmly. It is 
easily kept clean. M. M. 


Save Tissue-Paper to Clean Glassware 


When tissue-paper comés in boxes and around gifts fold it neatly 
and put in the drawer with the glass towels. Use a piece to give 
the final polish when wiping glassware of all sorts, including lamp 
chimneys. a 3. 


When Making Kitchen Aprons 
have the strings longer or wider than is really necessary at the 
time; then, when a provoking three-cornered tear comes, it may 
be mended neatly by cutting off a piece of the apron strings to put 
under asa patch. This will be better than a new piece of the same 
material, as it will have faded with the apron. M. R. 


A Convenient Thing for the Sewing-Room 


is made by suspending a broomstick from the picture-moulding 
by: means of a strong string or wire attached to each end of the 
stick. Articles which need to be mended may be hung over it from 
time to time through the week.” If suspended near a wall register 
in winter it is an excellent place to hang wet leggings, stockings 
or coats when the children come in from playing in the snow. 
M. L. AND E. J. T. 


A Good Corner Washstand for a Small Room 


may be built of three triangular boards fitted into a corner. The 
top board should be covered with white oilcloth and hold the 
wash-bowl, pitcher and other toilet articles. The lower shelves 
may be used to hold towels, shoes or any other articles. Each 
shelf rests upon two cleats fastened to the wall, and should be 
finished in front with a ruffle of cheesecloth, which will conceal 
the shelf beneath. A gathered piece of the cheesecloth will 
protect the wall above the upper shelf back of the pitcher and 
basin. Two brass curtain-rods should be fastened to the wall for 
a towel-rack. MINNESOTA. 


A Box of Bandages Should be Kept in Every Household 


so that in case of accident they shall be ready at once. Bandages 
should be torn from strong cotton cloth and wound tightly till 
needed. They should be of various widths. Do not hem them. 
Have also a supply of stout, narrow strips to be used fortying. It 
is advisable to put all these bandages, when made, into the oven 
for a short time to sterilize them; then put them in a hot, wide- 
mouthed preserve-jar. Screw on the lid, while all are still hot, 
and Xeep the jar in aconvenient place. MOUNT VERNON. 


A Pretty Dressing-Table May be Made at Home 


by using a low, plain, wooden table and screwing on the top a 
wooden lapboard. Cover the top with dimity, chintz or muslin, 
with a ruffle or lace flounce around the edge. The legs of the 
table may be painted or stained. A looking-glass should hang 
over the table. Using the lapboard for a top allows one to sit 
close to the table. E. W. S. 


A Shopping-Book is a Great Time-Saving Device 


as a little experience will prove. Get a leather-bound blank-book, 
one that will fit into a shopping-bag easily. In it jot down, as you 
realize the need, a list of things to buy; then, when you are going 
to the city, the list will be already made out. In one part of it keep 
the sizes of stockings, shoes, collars, etc.; not only your own, 
but also those of the children and perhaps of a few of your friends, 
as sometimes you see what appears to be a bargain, but cannot 
avail yourself of the opportunity for lack of knowing the right 
size wanted. If you have a charge account at a store the shopping 
list will verify the bill sent. An envelope pasted in the book will 
be convenient for holding samples. I. W. 


Old Turkish Bath-Towels Ciean Wood Floors 


better than ordinary cloths do. Put pieces of such towels in an 
ordinary long-handled mop and you will find that the rough 
toweling gathers up the dust very effectively. Mrs. J. R. 


An Easy Way to Amuse a Child 


when the mother is doing housework, alone, is to let him cut out 
pictures from papers, dip them in clear water and apply them to 
the painted wall of the kitchen. This will afford a child infinite 
satisfaction, and keep him employed while his mother is busy. 
No harm will be done the wall, for by the time he is tired of his 
play the pictures will have begun to curl up and drop off. 

F. L. T. 


To Induce Children to “Pick Up” a Disordered Room 


try making a game out of it. Write on slips of paper the words 
“floor,” “chairs,’’ “table,” and so forth, to indicate how the 
work is to be allotted, and let the children draw these from a hat. 
Each child attempts to be the first to make his portion tidy, and 
with much racing and rivalry the room grows neat as if by magic. 
LAVENDER. 


Pillow-Cases Often Give Out First at the Corners 


through being hung on the clothesline from the sewed end. If 
they are made a little longer than necessary it is an easy matter to 
cut off the worn end and stitch a new seam. Another suggestion 
concerning pillow-cases is to make both ends open like a bolster- 
case. In this way you can distribute the wear all over the case, 
which consequently will last longer. Such cases must be made 
longer than those which are closed at one end. 
E. L. AND C. S. M. 


To Overcome the Dryness of Furnace Heat 


where there are registers in the floor, stretch a stout wire across the 
inside of the register, and from this wire suspend a small tin pail, 
keeping it half full of water. MARGARET. 


A Narrow Shelf in the Kitchen Cupboard 
is a great convenience if placed just above the lowest large shelf. 
Get a board as long as the cupboard, but only four inches in 
width; rest it on cleats or four flat screw-eyes, two at each side of 
the cupboard. This narrow shelf may be used for holding small 
jars, bottles, spice-boxes, etc. A, Le F. 


A Scrap-Basket in the Kitchen 
in an out-of-the-way corner is very convenient to catch wrappings 
and scraps of paper. They can be used for starting fires, and it is 
better to have a basket for the purpose than to throw such waste 
in the coal-hod. WORKER. 


Something New Regarding Dishcloths 


A buttonhole worked in the corner of the dishcloth will be found 
better than a loop by which to hang it up, because a buttonhole 
will last as long as the cloth itself, whereas a loop often gets 
pulled off. BH. A. F. 


A Household Memorandum-Book 

is something worth having when so many people have a habit of 
putting things away and then forgetting where they have put them. 
Much time may be saved and annoyance escaped by keeping a 
little book in which to write the contents of various drawers, 
shelves, closets, etc. Such a book would also be found of great 
assistance to a temporary housekeeper in the event of the mother’s 
being ill or called away from home. M. T. 


Have Some Low Hooks in the Clothes-Closet 


in order to enable the children to hang up their own clothing. It 
is well to teach them early the habit of neatness and how to save 
their mother’s steps. ELIZABETH. 


Some Kitchen Utensils are Hard to Hang Up on Hooks 


and for all such a small brass curtain-rod comes in handily. 
Ladles, skimmers, etc., which are not easily hung from hooks, 
and are in the way in a drawer, can be easily hung on the rod, 
which may be fastened to the inner side of the closet door. 

M. A. W. 


It is Easy to Make a Good Mending-Box 


from any ordinary wooden box bought from your grocer. Cover 
it with denim and pad the lid. Line the box with a pretty wall- 
paper. On the outside make pockets of the denim, with flaps to 
fasten down, and tack these pockets on with brass-headed tacks. 
In one pocket put thread, thimble, scissors, etc. Fill the others 
with scraps of woolen and cotton material for mending. On the 
inside of the lid tack a pincushion filled with all sorts of needles 
and some common pins. On ironing day fold each garment that 
needs mending and place it inside the box. Then, when a neigh- 
bor comes in to spend the afternoon, pull out your box from where 
it has been serving as a window-seat or stool, and the weekly 
mending will not be such a bugbear. Mrs. G. N. W. 


Making Wash Dresses Early in the Season 


is a good plan, and if they are finished all but the sleeves, these can 
be put in later with little trouble. The changes in fashion from 
season to season seem to affect the sleeves more than any other 
part of the garment, and when one is not sure what fashion may 
decree it is wise to wait for the new style-books. INA. 
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Next to the beauty of 
lroquois 


) 
A ” 
1 China 

. aa comes its wearing 
Saree quality. Although 
Mi dainty and deli- 
cate it is not 
brittle. If chip- 
ped it does not 
blacken and 


carry an unsightly 
black scar. Any 
pieces that may be 
broken your dealer 
can always duplicate 
from his open stock 
and keep your set 
complete. 

A beautiful 
AMERICAN CHINA 
not expensive to buy 
and very economical 
to use. 

Ask your dealer to 
show it to you. If 
he does not keep it 
send us his name and 
we will send you 

free, illustrations of the 
different styles in colors. 


IROQUOIS CHINA CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


























IMPERIAL 
Smyrna Rugs 


Why do most domestic rugs wear out so soon? 
ecause they’re shoddy —not wool. ‘‘ Imperial’’ 
Smyrna Rugs are pure, thick woo/, closely woven. 
That’s why they wear. Besides they’re seamless 
and reversible. 
@ They’re exact copies, in color and design, of 
genuine Orientals; the surface, also, is Oriental 
in appearance yet ‘‘ Imperials’’ cost but 1-5 the 
rice of the imported article. They are the most 
yeautiful and durable rugs made in America. 
g Made in all sizes, from 18 in. x 36 in. to 12 ft. x 
18 ft. 50 select patterns. ‘*I. 8, R.’? trade-mark 
woven in selvage; none genuine without it. 
@ Your dealer probably sells ‘‘Imperials,’’ but if 
not write us for booklet, “Art and Utility,’’ show- 
ing illustrations in color. It will be a valuable 
guide to you in buying rugs. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Estab. 1843 
Sole Selling Agents 


880 Broadway New York 


























Thumb Tacks in colors (red, blue, white, greet, 
buff and black celluloid), handy and attractive 
fastenings for ae, drawings, lace curtatus, 
coverings, wall decorations, etc. On sale at 
Stationers’ and Hardware and Department 
Stores. Postpaid 20 cts. per dozen. 
Life Size Coon Head FREE upon request. 
Numbered Tacks for Window Screens, etc., 25 for 25¢. 
HAWEKES-JACKSON CO., Makers 


Dept. T 82 Duane St., New York 
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Mrs. Wilson’s Needlework Lessons 


Number I: Buttonhole Stitch as Applied to Venetian Ladder Work 


NE of the questions which most frequently come to me is this: 

How many embroidery stitches are there? This may be said 

to be a question without an answer, because both professional 

| amateur workers have taken endless license with the names of 
tosh the stitches and the methods of stitchery. Every time a clever 
worker adapts a stitch in a new way she is likely to give it a new name, 
»d sometimes it becomes the name of the style of work, and this adds 





to the confusion. When we finish our embroidery lessons we shall be 
able to tabulate the stitches, and our subdivision for the present will 
be stitches done in the hand and stitches done in the frame. 

Of the hand stitches the most important is buttonhole—that ever- 
present stitch formed by putting the needle in and pushing it out 
with the thread under it. ‘Thread under it” is the main point. 
The exact process for the stitch is this: put the threaded needle in from 
the wrong side and follow it through the 
fabric the full length of the thread, 


pattern and ladder them together in a decorative way, which will not 
only save and make use of the pieces but which will also look as 
though you meant to do it! 

These are suggestions, by-the-way, but the designs are for straight- 
forward ladder work, and this is the way you proceed to accomplish it. 
A stamped design for ladder work appears as two parallel lines any- 
where from a quarter to half an inch apart. Along each of these sew 





The First Cut Shows the Needle in Process of Taking the Plain Buttonhole Stitch; 
the Second Cut Illustrates the Formation of the Cross Bar in Venetian Ladder Work, 
and the Third Cut, the Completion of the Ladder Work 


in a thread in small running stitches; this braces what will be the edges. 
Now buttonhole with close, even stitches over this thread, one of 
these sides, making the loops or purls come on the edge toward the other 
parallel line. Then turn the fabric and buttonhole along a space from 
a quarter to half an inch. Now carry the thread across at right 
angles and put the needle through the loop which is opposite the last 
stitch taken. Draw the thread out full length and carry the needle 
back and through the stitch where the 
thread left the ground-material into the 





throwing this thread to the left and 
holding it down with the thumb of the 
left hand against the fabric. Now in- 
sert the needle a trifle above the stamped 
line, and bring it out on the line per- 
pendicular to the point at which it 
entered, thus taking the first stitch. 
Draw the needle out the full length of 
the thread, thus forming a tie loop under 
thestitch. This is quite a different thing 
from the stitch which is taken to make 
a buttonhole. Therefore it should be 
known as “embroidery buttonhole 
stitch,” in distinction from “tailor but- 
tonhole stitch,’ which is the means of 
finishing buttonholes. When a series of 
these stitches is to be laid very close to- 
gether on the surface of a fabric—thus 
forming an edge finish—or in various 
relations to each other for the purpose 
of decoration, the work is always done 








last stitch. Again put the needle through 
the opposite stitch and draw the thread 
through. Fhis will form from side 
to side a bar composed of three threads. 
Now buttonhole back toward the side 
you are working, on these three threads 

not through the fabric. The but- 
tonholing is done free from the fabric 
on these three threads. Now take up 
the work on the second side of the ladder 
again and embroider along for the same 
distance as before, and then make an- 
other cross-bar in exactly the same man- 
ner. When this work is finished the 
fabric should be cut away from the 
wrong side close up to the two button- 
holed edges, and a very pretty open-work 
band is thus formed, 





IS easier to do this band on the 
str 





from left to right. It is not infrequent 
to see illustrations of buttonhole stitch 
worked in the opposite direction; but this 
is an awkward, left-handed operation. 

Now as to the value of this little loop stitch, you will be surprised 
when you stop to consider the vast amount of history, tradition and 
superb execution which literally hangs upon so small a punto. | 
should not quote this foreign bit to you except that the Italian punto 
stands for so very much in needlework. It means point, and point 
means stitch, and has come to mean a stitch made with a needle as 
applied to laces in distinction from stitches made with a bobbin on a 
pillow. There are a great many exquisite laces called “point,’’ and 
the variety is so vast that when one—who is not actually a connoisseur 
in laces—asks what “ point laces” are, if we undertake to describe all 
the laces called “point” the inquirer would not be edified; but the 
answer is simple: point laces are laces made with the needle or the 
“point,”’ and the foundation of needle-point lace is buttonhole stitch. 


- me call your attention to the little cut of the stitch here given 
(the first illustration), which shows the needle in process of taking 
the stitch in such a clear way that the story will be all told in the picture. 
After you know how to take the stitch you will not only be prepared 
for such adaptations as we have space to give, but also will be able to 
recognize it when you meet it, and so begin the study of what other 
people have done, than which there is no greater inspiration to origi 
nality. A little simple practice of this stitch on the straight or along 
scallops will give one some skill, and you won’t mind such an exercise 
for a while, because you may begin right now in this lesson to apply 
the simple buttonhole in these exceedingly pretty pieces of embroidery. 

Buttonhole stitch, besides its decorative character, serves a special 
utilitarian purpose, that of making it possible to cut away the founda- 
tion fabric against its looped edge. Open work can be done in this 
stitch, because any design bordered with it can be cut without raveling. 

Just now “Venetian ladder work” is very popular, and it can be 
adapted to beautiful designs on linens of all kinds, on soft silks, such 
as crépe de chine, on 
cloth and any dress 
material. Itis, in fact, 
a development which 
has come about 
through the special 
needs of embroidery 
applied to clothes. 
Shoulders, collars, 
sleeve-bands and the 
like have to be con- 
sidered in the light of 
their seams. The 
use of French bead 
ings is a pretty way 
of sewing seams to- 
gether, but the ladder 
work is a pretty way 
of embroidering them 
together. When a 
collar is perfectly 
fitted the seam which 
joins it to the blouse 
(and other seams 
also) may be treated 
inthis way. Andhere 
is a good suggestion 
for economy. If you 
have some bits of 
very fine material you 
can lay them on your 
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2953 —Yoke for a Blouse in Venetian Ladder 
Work and French Embroidery 


NOTE This is the first of a series of needlework lessons by Mrs. Wilson. The sec- 
©nd wiil be in the next (the March) issue, and will deal with * Binding or Overcast Stitch. 


2949 — Bertha Showing Application of the Venetian 
Ladder Work in an Elaborate Design 


raight than to make it curve, so it is, 
perhaps, well for us to begin with 
straight-line designs, such as the yoke 
here given for a blouse. This yoke is 
for the front and back and the neck is 
cut out from the centre, as is evident from the design. However, if it 
seems difficult to make up a blouse with the yoke in one piece 
it is quite possible to stamp the front and back on two different 
sections and then ladder the shoulder seams together after the 
blouse is finished. It is in any case better to make up the 
blouse before cutting out the ladder work. ‘This yoke is very grace- 
ful and becoming, and the little touch of solid embroidery brings 
out the ladder work in a 
pretty contrast. 

When the collar has been 
carefully basted on in place 
it may be laddered. One 
row of buttonhole stitch 
will come on the neck of 
the blouse, the opposite row 
on the edge of the collar; 
the cross-bars_ will join 
them together. The seam 
may then be cut away from 
the back. From this you 
can readily see how pieces 
can be joined together. 
In the case of such joining 
either the pieces should be 
seamed first or their edges 
should be lapped. The 
lines of the yoke may be 
continued through the 
collar if you prefer this 
decoration to the bars of 
ladder work running 
around the collar. Finish 
this collar with small but- 
tonholed scallops. The 
sleeve-bands or cuffs should 
be decorated to match the 














collar. 
pibdenaasmaamld ° 
P HE large collar is almost 
2950 —Large Collar Embroidered Almost entirely Venetian ladder 
E.ntirely in Venetian Ladder Work work. A fine band runs 


all the way around the edge 
just inside of a simple buttonholed edge. ‘The devices require 
grading of the ladder-work bands to narrowing widths, and_ this 
necessitates great care in the work. It is, however, not difficult if one 
follows the stamping very accurately 


HE bertha shown on this page is a still more complicated way of 
using laddering. The curved petals of the roses are bordered with 
this work and it is surprising how suggestive the curves are. There is 
just enough of the shape of the petals indicated to break the conven- 
tionality and suggest a naturalistic form. In all these examples of the 
ladder work, from the straight bar to the fluted rose petals, it is obvious 
that the purled edge of the buttonholed work is made along the inner 
edge in order that there may be no raveling when the material is cut. 
The details show clearly just how the needle is managed in taking 
these stitches, and, by-the-way, be sure to notice that in making the 
cross-bars the needle is driven eye end first in order to avoid splitting 
the stitch. We have in this lesson the elementary steps, the simple 
application, the more advanced application, and an application in the 
bertha which may be counted somewhat elaborate. 
Patterns, including Guide-Chart, for the three embroidery designs above 
can be supplied. Order by number, inclosing price (15 cents each, post- 
free), from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
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Directions for making above garment are in 
“Fleisher’s” Knitting and Crocheting Manual. 

Machine-made garments do not have 
the distinctive elegance nor the wearing 
qualities of those knitted or crocheted by 
hand. 

Every woman who knits or crochets 
feels great pride in her work—or she 
doesn’t. This depends on the yarn she has 
used. 

THE ‘‘FLEISHER" YARNS are the 
acknowledged standard of excellence, 
combining all the qualities required by 
the most exacting knitter or crocheter— 
evenness, loftiness, elasticity. They are 
dyed in a full line of colors, from the 
deep rich shades used for afghans, to the 
light delicate tints for infants’ garments. 

The superior qualities of THE 
**FLEISHER’’ YARNS have earned for 
them a national reputation. A garment 
made of them will stand the test of wear 
and wash. 


Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr 
Dresden Saxony Spanish Worsted 
Shetland Floss Ice Woo 

Cashmere Yarn Shetland Zephyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 


When ordering ask for “‘ FLEISHER’S,”’ and see that 
each skein bears the trade-mark ticket. 
“Fleisher’s Knitting and Crocheting 
Manual,” mailed for twenty-four tickets from 
The “Fleisher” Yarns and 5 cents for post- 
age. It contains directions for making all the 
new style and staple garments. 
S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Department “G” PHILADELPHIA 

















The extremely pretty and serviceable jacket | 
pictured herewith was made at a very small |} 
cost and in very little time by a beginner. Bear | 
Brand Yarns were naturally used because the 
beauty—richness of color—downy softness and 
durability of the varn couldn’t be possible in 
any but this justly famous brand. Whydon’t | 
you try Knitting and Crocheting? Withacopy | 
, of our Manual of Handiwork, any onecanmake | 
} the finest of wear-things. Over 250 articles pic- | 
tured and described in detail, The book costs | 
} you 25 cents prepaid, It costs usa great deal 
} more, 

Send to-day for full instructions free, how 
to make the jacket in picture 


BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS., Dept.F, New York | 
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Hat and Shirt Waist OFFERS 

; This Shadow Hat design stamped 
on Muslin 25¢., Linen Lawn 45e. 
Eyelet Hat on Linenette Cloth 25c., 
on Linen 45c. Floss to work 16¢. ea. 
Shirt Waist Set: Shadow design on 
2% yds. 40in. Muslin $1.00, Batiste 
$1.50, 3 yds. 36 in. Lawn $2.00, 
Shirt Waist Set: Eyelet design on 
3 yards 36 in, Linen or Lawn $2.00. 
Linenette Cloth $1.08. Floss 20c. 


| 4 We send Perforated Patterns 
Special Offer: of the above Hat, (3) Shirt 

| ais ts, other designs for stamping anc 

our Catalogue, Modern Embroidery, for . . 26c 


Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass., Box L 














Beautiful Stamped Patterns 


For Trousseau — Suit of Underwear 


Butterfly and daisy designs, for eyelet 
embroidery. Beautiful, rich; shows 
value. Skirt, corset cover, drawers, 
night-gown. 50 cts. each; four $1.50. 


(Miss) C. M. MILLER, Seattle, Wash. P. O. Box 1077 


SIX x: EACH FOR SHEET MUSIC 
Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music and 

















Instruction Books. Send three two-cent stamps for 
sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog Free. 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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What Rheumatic People Should Eat 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


S30 FEED the well to keep them well, under different 
A environments, is by no means an easy task, but to feed 
the ill who have for years eaten incorrect food is still 
more difficult. First we have to contend with pecu- 
liarities, habits, and likes and dislikes; and of all 
people in the world who have been self-indulgent, 
those who are gouty and rheumatic head the list. 
The overfed accumulate fat and disease simply because they follow 
the lines of least resistance and do that which they like best. 

To keep a healthy body in good condition we’ must have a cer- 
tain amount of nitrogen, carbon, mineral matter and water. Dif- 
ferent environments change the proportions; for ‘instance, in cold 
climates we increase the carbonaceous foods, fats, sugars and starches, 
to keep up the bodily fires. In warmer climates we decrease both 
the nitrogenous and carbonaceous foods and add fruits and succulent 
green vegetables to keep the body cool. 

In the last few years dietetists have gone nitrogen-mad. The 
dietary of our athletes has been overcrowded with eggs, lean meats 
and milk—foods rich in nitrogen. The experiments that have been 
recently carried on in this country have proved that our diet tables 
have: provided nitrogen far in excess of that which would produce 
health. Nature will for some time do her very best to correct our 
misconduct, but sooner or later the constitution is weakened and 
depressed, and as a result we have various diseases coming from the 
foreign matter in the blood: an overloaded system. 





The Candy Child is the Rheumatic Adult 


OTHERS pay too little attention to the training of their children. 
They give them sweet and unnatural foods to quiet their uproar for 
the time being, but both the child and the mother must, to their sorrow, 
later reap the consequences. The candy child is the rheumatic 
adult. We are at present, to be sure, in great confusion over the 
right and wrong of the food question. A few of us, however, who 
have grown well, strong, robust and active through careful diet and 
correct living, rightly feel that we can give advice. If we were not good 
examples of our own theory one might say the theory is false, but 
this is out of the question. I have practiced certain dietary theories 
on myself and children, as well as on those suffering from disease, who 
are now, like myself, well from the beginning to the end of the year. 
Professor Chittenden’s investigations at Yale will do more toward 
correcting false ideas of diet than any other work so far presented 
in America. In the first place they are original; and then they have 
been most carefully done—and for no other reason than to get cor- 
rect conclusions. They have had no money value to the investigator, 
but were undertaken purely in scientific interests. 

These experiments have proved that complete muscular efficiency 
and uniform weight may. be maintained for weeks on a dietary con- 
sisting of less than one-half of the amount of the nitrogenous foods, 
meats and eggs usually consumed by the average man. 


Vegetarians Rarely Have Rheumatism and Kindred Troubles 


OO much lean meat, eggs, milk and cheese will produce an 

abnormal condition of the blood. The nitrogenous vegetables, 
however, do not, during the process of digestion, change to any marked 
degree the chemical composition of the blood and lymph, hence 
vegetarians rarely have rheumatism and kindred troubles. 

Sugar, in excess, is especially bad; complicated foods, such as 
cake, rich sauces and preserves, will, even if they do not contain 
nitrogen, create indigestion, which in turn produces bad conditions. 
Such foods upset the stomach; and diseases of the stomach influence 
directly the chemical composition of the urine and the blood. Broadly 
speaking, all foods eaten without thorough mastication and in large 
quantities will produce rheumatism. 

Sugars are also apt to make bad skins, and the irritation of a bad 
skin prevents the elimination of poisonous matter, which in turn 
changes the composition of the blood. Intestinal diseases more 
quickly cause irritation of the skin than do diseases of the stomach. 
Eczema, rheumatism, gout and various kidney troubles are, as a rule, 
excited by self-poisoning in patients who have indigestion and con- 
stipation. Digestive hygiene should begin at birth, then by the time 
the child is seven years old he can select the food best suited to his 
needs. After years of dissipation, which is always the forerunner of 
rheumatism, we must go back to the food of our childhood. 


It is Often Well to Cut Off One Meal a Day 


O NOT make radical changes. The history of the stomach of a 

rheumatic is a long story of abuse, and it takes careful management 
and a very good workman to do acceptable and substantial repairs. 
Cut off one meal a day. Personally, I cut off breakfast. Many peo- 
ple can do best without the noonday meal. An apple or a few nuts, 
well masticated, will relieve the so-called hunger. 

Early in the morning—that is, when you first get out of bed—take a 
tepid bath and a good rub. Then brush the teeth and drink a glass 
of cool, not iced, water. This water should be out of the stomach by 
the time you are ready for breakfast. 

Water is continuously eliminated from the kidneys, lungs and skin 
and aids in the secretions and excretions of the digestive system. In 
health, these absorptions and eliminations are balanced and maintain 
the correct percentage of water in the body. But in the conditions 
under discussion we are treating a disease, and must take more water 
than would be necessary for a healthy person. It must be eliminated, 
so that the excess will not raise the percentage of water in the body. 

Personally I believe cool water to be the best. Hot foods, as a rule, 
are not wholesome. Hot water, tea or coffee are not exceptions, and 
it is well known that gout and rheumatism demand the eliminating 
and stimulating action of cold water. The obese, who, as a rule, are 
also rheumatic, must take a smaller quantity of water, which will 
allow the fat deposits to be utilized; in this way the patient will lose 
weight, which is desirable. In such cases you have two diseases to 
treat instead of one. Mineral waters are employed as chemical rem- 
edies, but I fully believe that pure, cold water is a better morning 
drink. It excites secretions in the stomach and brings about a more 
healthful appetite. Cold water remains in the stomach a longer 
time than hot water, which is advisable. In fact, hot water is very 
quickly ejected by a healthy stomach. Do not drink a great deal of 
water at any one time, unless you sip it slowly, a teaspoonful at a 
time. This, of course, is the correct way to take all liquids. 

Few Americans take time to sip, hence they have rheumatism and 
kidney troubles. If you drink hot water do not drink it in the morn- 
ing; take it any other time of the day. 


Some of the Things Which May be Eaten 


HANGE your bills-of-fare daily. One morning eat a baked apple 
without sugar or cream, another time baked banana, or pears, or 
grapes, eating also a piece of bread well buttered. Masticate these until 
you are tired. Do not swallow one particle of bread until it is reduced 


toapulp. Tea and coffee, of course, should be avoided. Where one 
has been accustomed to taking these for years sip slowly a cup of 
coffee either clear or half milk, providing the milk is not boiled but 
just hot. This will be enough food for one meal, if it has been prop- 
erly masticated. 

At luncheon eat a dish of boiled rice with milk, or a light vegetable 
stew, both of these in small quantities and thoroughly masticated. 
Drink half a glass of water before and after the meal. Do not use 
iced food of any kind. After luncheon, say two hours and a half or 
three hours after, drink another glass of water, and perhaps before 
dinner another. 

Do not eat dinner until you have slightly rested. It matters little 
whether or not you have time for this; if you wish to be cured 
directions must be followed. Rest for at least thirty minutes before 
dinner. For this meal, the chief one of the day, sip slowly a 
light cream soup. Meat soups must be avoided, because they contain 
the stimulating parts of the beef. After this take a little piece of 
the white meat of chicken or a little lamb with boiled rice or stewed 
macaroni, or a little hominy and a well-cooked, succulent green 
vegetable, in fairly good quantity. Masticate the soft as well as 
the hard foods just as long as you can retain them in the mouth; 
after this eat a green vegetable salad with French dressing, and a 
wafer. These again must be thoroughly masticated. No sweets, 
no coffee, no wines. Remain quiet for at least two hours or until 
digestion is fairly under way, then take some light exercise; or just 
before retiring go through some light form of gymnastics, drink 
a glass of hot water and go to bed. Exercise is as necessary as food, 
but it must be done on an empty stomach, or digestion will be 
hindered. 


Mastication is the Saving Factor for Rheumatic People 


HE following meats may be used in very small quantities, but it is 

better, of course, to abstain entirely from flesh foods: Mutton, 
lamb, the white meat of chicken and turkey, birds, venison, and now and 
then a small bit of broiled, baked or boiled fish with a simple sauce. 
In place of these one may use nuts, old peas, beans and lentils, 
whole-wheat bread or black bread; and such starchy foods as rice 
carefully boiled, hominy, macaroni thoroughly cooked and stewed, 
and boiled chestnuts should take the place of potatoes. 

All forms of succulent green vegetables with the exception of 
tomatoes, spinach, sorrel and asparagus may be used in abundance. 
Water, of course, is the only beverage that can be used freely. Avoid 
all meat soups, rich and highly-seasoned dishes, pastry and sweets of 
all kinds, as well as such indigestible foods as pickles, chowchow and 
the so-called relishes, also mushes and all soft or semi-soft foods. 
They not only provoke fermentation in the stomach but they also spoil 
the teeth. Such foods do not induce mastication, and mastication is, 
the saving factor for rheumatic people. If you give your children 
mush give them also a roll or a breadstick to chew with it, especially 
if they come from a gouty family. Do not drink milk at the same 
meal with meat. Buttermilk and koumyss are exceedingly good foods 
in the place of meat. 


Always Rest After the Principal Meal of the Day 


¢ SUMMING up, the rheumatic person must remember that a small 
quantity of food, well masticated, will give better results than a large 
quantity bolted, and that no more than two meals a day must be 
eaten, or better still, one meal and a half. The full meal must be taken 
when the day’s work is done, or when there is a little time for rest. 

Let me impress upon you that the energy produced by muscular 
contraction comes from stored-up power just as in the battery. We 
cannot draw up blood from the stomach and digest foods while the 
body is under active labor. The common theory that one must work 
after a good meal is most dangerous. It is common-sense to use 
stored-up energy and then make more; but it certainly is burning 
the candle at both ends to make the energy during the process of 
using it. 

Our food must build, not encumber, our body. When we under- 
stand the art of feeding, fatigue will be unknown. It is the heavy 
work on a full stomach that produces this condition. When we have 
lived irrationally, and overcrowded our blood with foreign materials, 
we must scorn delights and live laborious days. 


What You Should Avoid 


Beef Crabs Acid fruits Salt meats and fish 
Pork Oysters All fried foods Potatoes 
Veal Clams Rich sauces Mushrooms 
Goose Shrimps Asparagus Coffee 
Duck Cheese Tomatoes Tea 
Turke All sweets Sorrel Cocoa 
Pink fish All sours Spinach, as a rule Chocolate 
Lobsters 
What You May Eat 

White meat of chicken Carrots Hominy 
White-flesh fish when __ Parsni Cornmeal 

fresh All the cabbage family Macaroni 
Eggs Nuts Sub-acid fruits: Ap- 
Calf’s head Buttermilk or sweet ples, prunes, gua- 
Tripe simply cooked milk in place of meat vas, bananas; all 
Green peas and beans Brown bread cooked without 
Celery Hard crackers sugar 
Lettuce Pilot bread Fruit juice and white 
Chicory Rice of egg—no sugar 
Turnips Grits Coffee occasionally 


A Few Bills-of-Fare 


Breakfast 
A Cup of Hot Milk or of 
Clear Coffee with a bit of 
Masticated Toast 


Dinners 
Pan-baked Bread 
Stewed Turnips 
Lettuce or Celery Salad 


Beans 


a Wafers 
Luncheons Noodle Chicken Soup 
Cream of Celery Soup Broiled or Baked Mutton 
Breadsticks Rice Cole-Slaw 


Broiled Fish Boiled Potato 
Brown Bread 


Tapioca and Apple Pudding 


Carrot Soup (without meat) 
Poached Egg on Toast Boiled Beef 


An Apple Baked Parsnips Peas 
ome Celery and y om Salad 
Boiled Rice with Half Milk Wafers Coffee 
and Half Cream, well — 
masticated Orange Juice with 
— Whipped White of Egg 
Macaroni au Gratin Nut Roll Cole-Slaw 


Brown Bread 


NOTE — Next month (March) Mrs. Rorer will tell “‘How Waste in Foods Can be 
Avoided,”’ and give advice tothe woman who does her own cooking as well as to the one 
whose servants throw away things that could be utilized. 


Brown Bread 














Cocoa that is all cocoa like 
Runkel’s Cocoa (if there is any 
like it) is full of nutriment — rich 
blood-making goodness — is stim- 
ulating as well as sustaining. 
Runkel’s Cocoa was best 38 
years ago, and is just as “best’’ 
to-day — comparison with other 
brands proves it. Follow the recipe 
on each can, use Runkel’s cocoa 
sparingly because it doesn’t re- 
quire much to make a strong, rich 
tasting cupful and your palate will 
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as is Runkel’s Cocoa. 

Made strictly in accordance 
with the National Pure Food 
Laws. 


Your Grocer should insist on your having 
Runkel’s Cocoa, if he doesn’t you insist. 
Runkel’s Créme de Milk eating choco- 
late is deliciousness par excellence — 5c 


| and 10c packages everywhere. 


a 


p> > a 


give the verdict of the immense 
superiority of an “‘all cocoa” cocoa, 















First ask your grocer to supply you, 
if he doesn't, vt us 15 cents and we 
will send you prepaid a can of 
Runkel’s cocoa and a sample 
of the milk chocolate. 


Runkel Bros., Inc. , Mfrs. 


Dept. A, 
445 to 451 W. 30th 8t., N.Y. 





The famous Gem Cook Book free to home 
cooks. So complete in every detail is the 
Gem Cook Book that it has become known 
as the “Home Cooking School.” Soups, 
meats, fish, entrees, desserts, dainties, 
utilizing the left-overs—every conczivable 
department of cookery has its place. With 
this book and 


SARGENT’S 


GEM FOOD CHOPPER 


j the kitchen is prepared to meet any de- 
mands which may be made upon it. 
Sargent’s Gem Food Chopper is the most 
economical utensil in the kitchen. Send 
for Cook Book and save money. 


SARGENT & CO., 
150 Leonard 8t., New York. 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Sent Free 


To any one who will send a postal 
card request, a sample assortment of 
Educator Crackers will be sent postpaid 
— Educator Wafer, Educator Toaster- 
ette, Fruited Educator, Educator 
Graham Biscuit, etc. 

Please also mention the name 
of your regular grocer. 
These crackers are made from the whole 
wheat, and all ingredients are of highest 
quality and unquestioned purity. They 
possess a charm, fasci- 
nation and healthfu!- 
ness wholly their own. 

Handsome catalogue is 
sent with samples so that 
you may order of us if your 
dealer does not supply — but 
the best dealers do, 


Johnson Educator Food Co., 
206 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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The best oat- 

Quaker Oat meal made. 

Serve one 
package of Quaker Oats and your family will want 
Quaker Oats thereafter in preference to other 
kinds of oatmeal or rolled oats. The delicious 
flavor and appetizing wholesomeness of Quaker 
Oats are due to the quality of the oats, the careful- 
ness of the milling and the purity of the product. 
Large package 10 cents. 








of earnest. unremitting e 


striving for and attaining at igh 
The reputation of The Quaker £63 r purity and excellence, is 


guarded with the utmost care and will, igic ly Maintained. It is 


ntee given by the makers to the pu lig that évery package of 


~~ Quaker © 
-Cebal Foods 


contains absolutely the best, the purestand the 
most wholesome milled cereals that can be made. 
You can buy the following Quaker cereal foods at grocers 


everywhere, for the uniform price of 10 cents thepackage 
(except in the extreme South and fat Vi 


The Quaker is recognize everywhere as the 
mark of purity and excellence in cereal foods. 
fe This recognition has 


‘standard. 


est): 





Positively 
the best Corn 
Meal you 
ever used. 
Made only 
from the most nutritious parts of the highest 
grade of white and yellow corn, by a perfect mill- 
ing process used solely in the Quaker mills. Ask 
your grocer for a package of Quaker Corn Meal, 
and you will never buy corn meal in bulk again. 
3-lb. package, only 10 cents. 


: mecree by years 
yy continually 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed)> 


TT ee 


Warm in a hot oven and serve with milk or cream and sugar?) 
candies and confections on every package. 
nourishing. Large package 10 cents. _ 


A dainty, delightful rice-food food, cooked and ready 
to serve. Made by a a pe process that 
expands or “puffs” thewice kernel to many times 
its natural size, and gives, ire delicate crispness. 
ipes for making 
Quick to serve, easy to. mest and very 


Look for The Quaker on every package of conser ods. Buy only 
those packages on which you find The Quaker. 
you can know positively that you get nothing less than the best. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 


—_— 


Then, and then only, 
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The Young Mother in the Home 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Formerly House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


What She Did for “Litthe Brother” When He Had the Measles 





WENTY-FOUR hours after the rash was 





HEN Baby Brother was two months 
old his mother decided to leave off 
his flannel bands which he had been 


wearing and substitute the ribbed knit ones 
made of medium-weight wool and having 
shoulder-straps to keep them.in place. These 
she found much easier to put on and they 
were more comfortable for Baby also. As he 
was gaining steadily in weight—from six to 
eight ounces each week—she knew that his 
food was all that it should be. 

The formula that she began to use for his 
one bottle meal a day when he reached his 
second month was as follows: She skimmed 
off the top sixteen ounces from a quart bottle 
of milk just as she did for his first formula. 
Of this top milk she took one ounce and 
added to it three ounces of boiled water in 
which she had dissolved one-quarter of a 
teaspoonful of milk-sugar and a tiny pinch of 
bicarbonate of soda, thus making in all four 
ounces. He had two smooth, yellow move- 
ments a day now; and when he was six weeks 
old she began to teach him to use a small 
chamber which she placed in her lap, hold- 
ing the baby on it, after one of his morning L 











first seen behind the ears and about the 
face it spread to the neck, chest and back 
and appeared much larger and coarser, 
showing little crescentic areas, or, as the 
mother said, “it looked blotchy.”” On the 
third day of the rash it was seen on all 
parts of the trunk and a few scattered spots 
were on the arms and legs. By this time the 
face was much swollen, and the temperature 
was pretty high nearly all the time, twice 
reaching 105 degrees. The cough was very 
troublesome, and the doctor ordered inha- 
lations of steam such as are given in a case 
of croup; this seemed to soothe the cough 
more than anything. When the fever was 
very high the nurse filled an ice-bag and kept 
it on the child’s head, thus causing the tem- 
perature to drop some and making the little 
boy much more comfortable. His skin was 
very itchy, so he was rubbed with carbol- 
ized vaseline every morning, and this allayed 
the itching a good deal. By the time the 
legs and feet were well covered with the rash 
it had begun to fade on the face, and the 











temperature had begun to drop so that the 





meals and after one of his afternoon meals at GRA OY GOONES ¥. TeRm 
exactly the same time every day. Very soon 
he began to understand what this meant and at the age of two months 
he seldom soiled a napkin. This was much better for the baby and a 
less trouble for the busy mother. Her doctor told her that babies 
early trained in this way were much less apt to suffer from constipation 
than those whose training was begun later in life. When he was two 
months old his intervals of feeding were also increased; he was fed 
every two hours and a half, having nine meals in twenty-four hours. 
He began to go out in his large, comfortable baby-carriage, first 
for half an hour on pleasant, sunny days, then for an hour or even 
a little longer. On windy days or when the thermometer was below 
twenty degrees, or even when there was much melting snow on the 
ground, he took his airing in the house just as he had done when he 
was younger. He did not wear a veil, however, nor did he lie on a 
heavy fur robe, being covered by another one. In the bottom of his 
carriage was a heavy army blanket covered by a quilted pad on which 
a smaller blanket was placed; the baby was laid on this, the blanket 
carefully wrapped about him, a hot-water bottle put at his feet, then a 
fancy afghan covered over all. 


HE principal event which occurred in the family during February 
was the illness of Little Brother. He came home from school one 
day looking heavy-eyed and miserable. His nose soon began to run, his 
eyes watered and he looked as if a heavy cold was coming on. He was 
drowsy, and as he felt hot his mother took his temperature by placing 
a small clinical thermometer under his tongue for three minutes, 
making him keep his lips together while she did this; she found that 
he had a temperature of 102 degrees. She put him to bed, looked 
down his throat, which was rather red, gave him a dessertspoontful of 
castor-oil and some cool water to drink, and forbade the other chil- 
dren to go into his room. For his supper he had mutton broth only. 
She had had two very similar experiences with the two older children 
and already began to suspect what was wrong with the little fellow, 
for to her he looked decidedly “measly.’’ Of course she could not be 
positive until a rash appeared whether he was going to have measles 
or simply a severe cold, but she had learned the wisdom of keeping a 
sick child away from other children. She remembered what her 
doctor had told her about measles: that the first stage of the disease 
is the most contagious; let a child coming down with measles sneeze 
only once in the presence of other children who have not already had 
this disease and the others will almost certainly contract it. 

The next morning the little boy’s temperature was only 99 degrees, 
but he sneezed a great deal and coughed a little, so the mother kept 
him in bed and gave him only broths, milk and cereals; this she con- 
tinued for the next two days, for she knew that if measles were about 
to appear the rash would be seen in all probability by the third or 
fourth day. And, sure enough, on the fourth day from the time she 
had noticed the first symptoms, Little Brother’s temperature went up 
again, to 103 this time, and behind his ears and on his neck a small, 
dark red rash could be seen. This looked somewhat like the bites 
which fleas give, the spots being entirely separate and not raised. 
She now sent for her doctor, as she would have done before had she 
not been pretty certain what the trouble was. 


HEN the doctor came he examined the child and pronounced 
it a case of measles. He ordered a warm sponge-bath to be 
given under cover of a blanket, a mildly antiseptic mouth-wash, an 
eye-wash of boric acid solution, liquid food, and said that the room 
should be kept as nearly as possible at 70 degrees. The child was to 
be kept warm but not hot, for it is a great mistake to pile on blankets 
enough to make the patient very uncomfortable and send the temper- 
ature up even higher than it usually is in this disease. The room was 
also to be kept with the light subdued (not pitch dark), for in measles 
the eyes are sensitive to light and great care must be taken of them. 
The doctor advised the mother to get a nurse to care for the little 
fellow, as it would not be wise for her to care for him and constantly 
handle him and then nurse her baby. Measles are not nearly so likely 
to be carried by a third person as is scarlet fever, but it is not wise to 
handle a child who has the disease and then go directly to another one 
who has never had it. Although getting a nurse meant extra expense 
the mother decided to do it, for if Little Sister and Baby Brother 
should both contract the disease it would be very hard for all and a 
great deal more expensive in the end. A “domestic nurse” (also 
called a ‘convalescent nurse”) was secured. Such a nurse is trained 
to care for people who are not ill enough to need the services of a 
regular trained nurse, or who have had a trained nurse for the most 
serious stages of the disease and then need some one to care for them 
while they are convalescing. She often does very well for a case such 
as Little Brother’s, and receives fifteen dollars a week instead of twenty- 
five, the usual price for the trained nurse. ‘ 
The mother did not entirely isolate herself from her little boy, how- 
ever. She paid him a visit night and morning, and when she did this 
she put on a large linen “duster” which completely covered her, and 
over her hair she put a large sweeping-cap. She did not take him in 
her arms, but talked with him a few minutes and saw that he had 
everything to make him comfortable; then when she got into the hall 
she took off her duster and cap, hung them in a closet there, went 
into the bathroom and washed her face and hands carefully before 
going to the other children. 


child felt much more comfortable. His 

tongue all this time was very much coated, 
and the movements from his bowels were thin and green at times, 
as in an ordinary case of diarrhoea. This very often happens in a 
case of measles, and the doctor ordered another dose of castor-oil. In 
two days after the rash had completely covered the body it began to 
fade on the trunk and extremities as well as on the face, and the 
temperature then became normal, or 98.8 degrees. The appetite, 
which had been very poor while the fever lasted, began to return, 
and the doctor allowed junket, lemon jelly, milk toast, poached eggs and 
a little vanilla ice cream, in addition to the broths and cereals and milk 
which had formed the diet while the child was so ill. He was still 
kept in bed but allowed to sit up for a short time each day, with a 
flannel jacket on. 


FEW days after this return of normal temperature the little boy 
awoke in the night with a sharp pain in hisear. He felt so hot that 
the nurse took his temperature and found he was 105 again. She gave 
him a warm sponge-bath with a little alcohol in the water, wrapped 
a hot-water bag in a piece of flannel and made him place the ear 
that pained against this, and put the ice-bag on his head. Early in the 
morning she sent for the doctor, for the pain and fever still kept up to 
some extent. The doctor made a careful examination of the little ear 
and found that the drum was much inflamed and that there was 
probably an abscess there which was causing the trouble. With a 
very tiny knife he made a small cut in the drum membrane and a 
small amount of thick pus and some blood flowed from the ear. The 
doctor ordered that the ear should be syringed with a solution of bi- 
chloride of mercury (1 to 10,000) quite warm, every two hours. The 
ear-syringe that the nurse used was a soft rubber bulb-syringe having 
a small, pointed nozzle which she could insert a little way into the 
canal of the ear. The child felt much relieved as soon as the opening 
in the drum had been made and the pus was allowed to escape. The 
warm solution also felt grateful whenever the ear was syringed and he 
soon dropped into a comfortable sleep. Three hours after the little 
operation the temperature had dropped to 1o1 degrees and by night it 
had reached normal. The next day the ear was syringed every three 
hours. There was still considerable pus coming from the ear but the 
child was perfectly comfortable. The ear continued to discharge a 
little for about a week and was syringed at first three times a day, then 
twice, then discontinued altogether after the doctor had examined it. 
He told the mother that this trouble with the ears is one of the most 
frequent complications of measles and one which should always re- 
ceive prompt treatment. 


HEN no traces of the rash could be seen—which was in about ten 

days from the time it had covered the body —the little boy was al- 
lowed to get out of bed, at first sitting in a large armchair and then play- 
ing about the room; but he was not allowed to sit on the floor or get into 
drafts, for if a child catches cold during an attack of measles, pneu- 
monia is very likely to develop.and prove a most serious thing, some- 
times fatal to the life of the child. As the rash faded one could see that 
the skin all over the body was coming away in fine, branlike particles; 
this process is called “‘desquamation,”’ and the child should be kept 
well greased with carbolized vaseline while it is taking place. The 
eyes were still rather sensitive to light, so the room was still kept slightly 
darkened and Little Brother was not allowed to read or try his eyes in 
any way. To amuse him the nurse cut out paper soldiers and a whole 
set of farmyard creatures which he stood in little wooden blocks having 
a slit cut to receive them, and with his other blocks he made little pens 
and houses for all the different animals. 

At the end of three weeks the doctor carefully examined the little 
boy’s entire body and found that all the skin had ceased peeling off, 
the measles were over and the child was ready to rejoin his family after 
proper precautions had been taken. The doctor told the nurse to 
give the little boy a full sponge-bath with a solution of bichloride of 
mercury (1 to 10,000). He left her the little tablets to put in the water. 
Hair and all were to be washed in this, the child was then to be placed 
in a warm bath of pure water and all this bichloride rinsed off. He 
was next to be rapidly dried, wrapped in a perfectly fresh, clean 
blanket which had not been in use in the sick-room, and carried into 
a different room, where he was to be dressed in fresh, clean clothing. 
Not until all this had been done could he rejoin his little brothers and 
sisters. Before going outdoors he was to be aired in the house a 
day or two; then on the first warm, pleasant day he was allowed to go 
out for half an hour, thus gradually becoming accustomed to the out- 
door air once more; and in one week he was allowed to return to 
school, as his eyes were all right and he was feeling quite himself again. 
The room in which the illness had taken place was to be fumigated; 
just how this was done will be described next month. 

These precautions may seem rather foolish to some mothers, but 
this disease is not the harmless one which it is thought to be by many 
people, and too much care cannot be taken of the little patient nor of 
his surroundings. If more cases were looked after as described above 
we would not hear of so many deaths from the complications of 
measles, nor would the disease run right through an entire family, 
attacking the delicate members as well as those better able to bear it. 


NOTE — Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers 


about their children. When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 
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**As soon as I heard from you I began to 
use Lactated Food. Ralph was then only two 
months old. He has thrived ever since. Has 
not been sick one single day. No trouble even 
at teething. He is sturdy and strong, the pic- 
ture of health. We are so grateful to Lactated 
Food. Every day we say how wonderful it is, 
realizing that our baby owes his entire health 
to it.’” Mrs. John W. Fowler, Kenyon, R. I. 

Is your baby thriving now? Is he sturdy, 
strong, healthy? If he isn’t, be wise, be 

rompt. Act at once, as Mrs. Fowler did. 
Realize that the first 18 months of your baby’s 
life is the great danger time. 

Baby must be well nourished. Right nour- 
ishment means right food. Lactated Food is 
right food. Makes your baby strong and 
healthy. Lactated Food will carry your baby 
past the danger time. No matter what food 
you are giving baby now, you need Lactated 
Food for your «a to make it thrive and 

‘ow stronger every day. Don't delay. Send 
oS Lactated Food today. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO.’S 


Lactated 


Brand 


Infant Food 


We know what Lactated Food will do. We are sure of it. 


Prove It Yourself Free 
We will send you a free trial can of Lactated Food, a 
copy of our “* Ba ** and our book ** The Diet of 
Infants and Invalids."" Send us your name and address 
sure to mention your dealer's name, and tell us 


whether he now handles Lactated Food). Address 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Feeding 
The Baby 

















I enburys | 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 





feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
_ a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 
If you havea baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
“Infant Feeding and Management.” 
THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
| Toronto, Canada London, England 


Have You Made Your Will? 
Why Not? v2! tsecec ss 


© die—choose now those 
you wish to have it. Send 50 cents for Form 
of Will, on fine bond paper, good in any State, 
with Sample Will properly made out, aud 
simple Directions. Extra forms, 50 cents each. 


Oswego Law Corp. , No. 3 First St., Oswego, N.Y. 
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THE We employ the largest force of 


heating engineers in America, Each 


ANDREWS job has their individual attention, 


particular care is taken in locating 
SYSTEM the piping and radiators to con- 
form with the requirements of the 
furniture and window and door openings, No heating 
firm doing a merely local business could afford the serv 
ices of such a force of high salaried experts 
The Andrews System is distinctive, embracing exclusive 
and patented features, including the Andrews Re -gurgita- 
ting Safety Valve and group system of piping that produces 
hotter radiators and quicker circulation, « arrying more 
heat in the water. ‘This insures intense heat in severest 
weather, as well as great fuel economy in mild weather 


FACTORY We manufacture our own boilers 
from steel. We prepare plans, with 
TO full detailed bill of materials, (sub 

mitting them to the owner of the 
USER house for his approval). All the pipe 
is cut and reamed in the factory and 


shipped complete tied in bundles, boxed, ready to screw 
together ; with full instructions for erecting, so that any 
man at all handy with tools can place it in position ; thus 
we do away with costly and wasteful cut and try 
methods of small tradesmen. he radiators (70 per 
cent. of the weight) are shipped from the nearest distrib- 
uting point, freight rates equalized. Our method gives 
you the benefit of our large experience and accumulated 
information 

One customer writes to a friend: “Don’t buy the 
smallest plant, don't get the largest ; simply permit the 
company to supply you with what your situation or build- 
ing and area to be heated requires, ‘They know best ; 
they must guarantee ; they can and will do it 


We Used Over 5 Million Pounds of Iron and Steel in 1906 


THE MATERIA 


cast iron fittings; floor 


Our Special Price includes: Andrews 





AN DREW'S 


Crm ez: 


It costs us $4,000 for the use of this page 


to tell you and four million other readers of 7 
by the Andrews Method, we successfully sell cut-to-fit, ready to erect hot- 
water heating plants at the very low prices here shown; 


Doing It Right In 44 States, Canada and Alaska. 


HOT 
WATER 


else can compare. Do such sweeping claims seem untrue? Stop to con- 


sider how much 
thoroughly every 
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Radiators 


to 
Beats every other method of heating, because it costs less 
to install, less to operate, léss to keep in repair —and 
much less for fuel; for keeping the house clean, free from 
dust and gas, and comfortable in every room — nothing 


suit every 








room 
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it would cost to buy a good, serviceable stove to warm 
room in your house, as is done by a hot water system 
Besides, stoves and furnaces burn and rust out 





THIS 72-PAGE | "i; 
BOOK FREE 


—s as the ideal heat. Cost alone has stood inthe 


ANDREWS | 


STEEL 
BO'LER 





all the necessary gaskets, union elbows, joint ce me nt, air valves , ke y, blow-off « 


(or silver) bronze, and brush; also clinker hook, shaker 


WHY IT IS 80 EFFECTIVE. [Few realize how important it is that the boiler, to do its work economically, 
THE ANDREWS should be made of the very thinnest material to give requisite strength and durability, so that the fire may be brought 
STEEL BOILER close to the water and the transmission of heat rapid and free There should be a large amount of heating surface 
properly exposed tothe fire to absorb the heat from products of combustion. ‘The 
every part can be reached and cleaned with ease, so that it will retain its original heat-absorbing power. Notice particularly the illustration of our 
Note the thin sheets of water around the fire and the depth of the fire pot, the unusually large heating sur 
we have replaced cast iron boilers who tellus they have saved 50 per cent. or more 


Locomotive Boiler shown on this page. 


face, and other points mentioned. We have many customers for whom 


of their fuel bill, which ina short time was 


and flue brush; in fac 





Steel Boile 
and ceiling-piates of approved patterns; expansion tank; Andrews Kegurgitating Safety Valve, 


and need frequent repairs, while the hot water 
heating plant will last as long as the house 

water heats not merely one or two 
rooms, but gives an even, pleasant temperature 
to allrooms reached. Hot water is recognized 


way. Now, however , by our method of selling 
direct from Fac tory- 10 User and our wholesale 
factory production, by which thousands of 
plants are turned out at minimum cost by specially 
adapted machinery and skilled workers, every 
modern home can have a modern heating plant 

The fuel saving is very great. We have many cus- 
tomers who state that the fuel required for two stoves 
heats their whole house thoroughly, and with much 
less trouble than one stove, One special advantage 
of a hot water heating plant: Finished Houses can 
be fitted without defacing the walls 


EXACT We always make special 
plans and exact estimates 
ESTIMATES of cost for each individual 
job. Send us to-day the plan 

FREE of your house, or rough 
sketch with measurements, 

and we will submit an exact estimate of cost deliver 
ed to your city, with an estimate of what you should 
pay for installing the plant if you employ a mechanic 
or handy man for that work, Special prices on es- 


timates submitted at once, but the contract must be 
closed within 30daysthere: ifte r. Delivery may be later, 





r; complete outfit of richly ornamented radiators; best steel or iron pipe; 


ock, tees, 45-degree and other elbows, nipples, plugs, fire cement, gold 
t everything necessary to complete the plant without further expense 


» boiler should be so designed that 
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enough to pay for the « hange. We have 
also made great savings in replacing hot 
air furnaces and stoves. ‘The Andrews 
Boiler burns any fuel with great economy, 
The Andrews locomotive steel boiler doub 
les the heating surface, thus giving same 
heat with one-third less fuel. All boil 
ers are made from 60,000 pound ten 
sile strength steel, the same as steam 
power boilers We also manufacture 
steam heating boilers where special con 
ditions require steam heating. Our boil- 
ers have a rocking and dumping grate 
which 1s easily operated and gives good 
results with different fuels. 

John F. Appleton writes of his 
Andrews system: “ It has worked 
like a top and not much more fuel 
than a good sized heater, It is the 
heat for a house and requires no 
more fuel than a coal 
stove,.”’ 


BOXED 








The only tool needed to erect 


ested 


Andrews Rocking 
and Dumping Grate 
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ANDREWS 


TAGGED [egg 


BOILER 


FOR 20 YEARS we Qneof thelarge special tools 


have been engaged in 


OUR 
FACTORY syucinn =f 5 


inthe heating lines, Our factory 
has unequalled facilities for the 
manufacture of the Andrews Sys 
tem. Our boiler factory has a 
large equipment of special tools, 
suc sh is pune hes, riveters, shears, 
flangers, hoists and jigs desigr ne d 
by our engineers for the exclusive 
manufacture of these boiler 

Kach department is in charge of a 
skilled mechanic In thus sys 
tematizing thework,the laborcost 


is fully cut in half and we A 





READY FOR 
SHIPMENT 


are continually making 
improvements over past 
methods enabling us to 
sella better product for 
less money 
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SEND FOR OUR 72-PAGE BOOK “HOME HEATING” 


about hot water heating, valuable to every house owner, free for the names of two persons likely to be inter- 
Send for large list of users, some of whom may be known to you, 


ANDREWS4EATING(O. (erent Ginn 


ry Such confidence have we in our prod- 

360 DAYS FREE TRIA uct and method of doing business 
UARANTY BOND that we furnish with all our heat- 

G ing plants a Bond, which allows 
you to return the heating plant after a 360 days trial, if you do not feel thoroughly 
satisfied, receiving back every dollar paid us, jas fully explained in our Book 


** Home ’ Heating ’ 
We solicit large heating contracts of $10,000 or over. We 


LARGE are especially well prepared to design, manufacture and 
LDINGS erect work of this class. We have a large force of intelli 
BUI gent, reliable mechanics whom we can send to all parts of 
the country to install high pressure or vacuum steam heating, hot-blast ventilating, 
also large hot-water forced-circulation heating plants. We are at present at work 
on two new buildings for the University of Minnesota, one of which is shown 
below ; also, large vacuum plant for the City Railway of Chicago and a large num 
ber of buildings from a central plant for the ‘I'win City Rapid Transit Co., of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. We would be pleased to communicate with any one 
in need of this class of work 





Main Building, University of Minnescta. Clarence H. Johnston, Architect 
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The Letters of a Farmer’s Wife 


As Written to Her Young Niece on Her Brother’s Farm 


First Letter 


HILLANDALE FARM 
Dear Miriam : 

And so you have a town 
beau and a country beau and 
don’t know which to choose, 
just as your old aunty did 
twenty years ago, and are 
asking for my advice! My 
dear—I should never venture 
to advise in such a case. I 
am no matchmaker, and con- 
sider marriage too solemn a 
thing to be viewed from a 
purely utilitarian standpoint. 

Your attitude of indecision is due to the fact of your having been 
“your own woman” —had your own money and been free to come and 
go as you please. If you had married younger you would have followed 
the dictates of your heart rather than your mind—and I really believe 
this is a good way—for, though many lifelong mistakes are made 
through “errors of the heart,” some of the strongest, sweetest women I 
have ever known have developed their lovely characters through just 
such mistakes. One piece of advice I freely give to all women, and 
that is—marry! Don’t be an old maid if you can help it—I know 
some lovely ones—but no woman ever really lives until she is a mother! 





After Reading Your Letter | Have Decided to try to tell you why I 
chose the country man—your beloved Uncle John—though I suppose 
the real reason was because I loved him best, even if I didn’t know it. 
When it comes to choosing between two men there is always a physical 
preference, and that is the one to follow if the man and his surroupd- 
ings will “do” at all. Very often, however, a girl in your situation is 
blinded to this natural preference by what we like to call reason, and 
by the attitude of her friends and the public at large. I was held away 
from John by the popular idea that it is a sacrifice for a bright, good- 
looking girl to marry a farmer, and that if such a girl has a chance to 
marry and go to a city to live she is a fool not to take it. 

I was an independent girl, naturally, and though I was not obliged 
to do it I struck out, when I was eighteen years old, to teach school. 
I went to the country and John’s mother took me to board, and when 
John came home for a little vacation from the State University, where 
he was a student, he found me there and decided to marry me, and it 
was all written in the book of Fate, only I didn’t know it, and went 
through agonies trying to decide before I finally gave in. This was the 
way of it. I was a town girl, not a city girl—there is a lot of difference, 
you know. I should never advise a city-bred girl, unless she was very 
poor and lonely and ready to make the best of anything, to marry a 
farmer. There is an intangible air about city folk that makes them 
prefer each other, but girls reared in country towns are easily trans- 
planted to the city unless they be hopelessly “ villaginous,”’ as Howells 
says. ‘There are certain people—I call them raw people—who never 
can progress beyond their early environment. They never take on any 
of the air of the world, but stick to the little limitations of their early 
lives, whether these be of the city, the farm or the village. Taking them 
altogether these limitations are about equal, those of the village being 
perhaps a shade the narrowest. 

My home was in a large and flourishing county seat, and I made 
frequent visits to the city, remaining for months at a time in my uncle’s 
family. Neither my father nor my uncle was a rich man; we were 
just well-to-do folk, such as the world is made up of for the most part, 
and the city man who asked me to marry him, just about the same time 
John did, had nothing especially brilliant to offer—just a comfortable 
city home. But this seemed brilliant to my companions and friends at 
home, and my city cousins thought I was a lucky girl to have a chance 
to leave a poky town and come to live in their great city. For you 
never can convince city folk that they are not ‘“‘the people,’”’ and that 
their wisdom—and they have so little compared with our practical 
knowledge—is not ‘the wisdom.” 


In My Arguments with Myself over this momentous question 
I used to tell myself that I was proud of the city man and ashamed of 
John. John’s horses were fat and his buggy old-fashioned, and he 
always looked ill at ease in his Sunday clothes. His white collar con- 
trasted unpleasantly with the red and tan of his face, his hands were 
big and brown, and he had a way of forgetting his manners and 
laughing out loud that fairly crushed me with mortification. 

But when the city man came, in spite of my joy in his fashionable 
appearance and quiet manners, I was smothered with a sense of repres- 
sion. I could see he didn’t wish me to be natural. I was as full of 
fun and spirits as a girl could be—but the city man’s sense of humor 
was so conventionalized that I seldom dared to be myself, but was 
always trying to “form myself” on my city cousins, who were nice girls 
—only sometimes I thought them a bit tiresome. 

Once when I was visiting in the city John came up to see me, and 
here I saw the two men contrasted, to the city man’s advantage. John 
was a “Country Jake,” no denying it. The city man knew every little 
thing about getting about properly and seeing things in the best way. 
John was the sort who would eat a bite at a lunch-counter and carry 
his own valise to the station. He didn’t know a thing about being a 
“swell.”” Indeed he was and is one of those very people whose early 
environment held fast to him. But this was his mother’s fault. In 
the preoccupation of her work, and perhaps too in her own ignorance 
of life, she allowed her child to become thoroughly set and grounded 
in the ways and manners of a locality. This is something a mother 
should avoid and can avoid with a little care. But the city man was 
no better. He, too, was held to the air of a narrow environment—he 
was citified; but we have yet to teach the poor world that this is just 
as bad as being countrified. 


1 Never Stopped in Those Days to Wonder why I worried over 
John’s rustic air. Considering that I was going to marry a city man 
why should it fret me if John’s necktie wasn’t right? Why should 
my face get red when he made some countrified expression in his big 
voice that fairly shook the narrow walls of the city house ? 

Later the city cousins and my city man came down to visit me, and 
we all drove out to John’s farm for a picnic, and here was John’s oppor- 
tunity to shine. We drove to a picturesque spot on the banks of the 
creek, and the horses got frightened and tangled up in a mess that 
would surely have killed somebody if it hadn’t been for John, who 
pulled us through by sheer matching of his physical strength and his 
understanding of man’s supremacy over the beasts of the field against 
the panic among the horses. The city man was not a coward—but he 
didn’t know how—and I fell to wondering if it were not quite as fine 
to know how to manage a lot of rearing, plunging horses and scared 
women as to understand how to conduct a theatre party. Besides, 
John did look splendid with his eyes flashing sparks, and the 
big muscles in his arms showing through his shirt-sleeves as he 
yanked the horses around and forced them back on their haunches. 


As the Country Man Didn’t Suit Me in the City and the city man 
didn’t suit me in the country, the question seemed to resolve itself into 
the plain problem as to which I liked best—city or country life. If I 
had been an unsophisticated girl I suppose I should have unhesitat- 
ingly chosen the city. 

The city seems to lure young women with a fatal charm. In their 
imagination it stands for that gayety and glitter and finery that are 
dear to the soul of the average woman. But my frequent sojourns in 
the city had shown me that the lives of comparatively poor people in a 
city have very definite limitations and real privations, and that, unless 
a woman has a very shallow mind, easily diverted by the noise and 
motion of a crowd, city life soon becomes monotonous, and one is 
thrown back upon the home and its resources quite as forcibly as in the 
country —maybe more so. 


The Secret of Happiness in This Life is self-sufficiency. We 
criticise narrow people who have narrow ways of living, but really we 
should not pity them; whatever is sufficient for them is what they 
need, and for all our efforts to share with them our own broad point of 
view, it is impossible to convey to them a larger sense of living than the 
scope of their intellect comprises. City people, born and bred, have 
an instinctive liking for things that have been approved by people. 
This is because man made the city. The idea that man’s handiwork is 
the thing to be approved is bred in the bone of children born to the 
sight of paved. streets and long rows of houses. The things which 
surround their lives are manufactured things and they live where 
manufactured things attain the height of perfection. 

Rich people in cities can fill their lives with beautiful and luxurious 
things, but poor people are constantly crushed by the contrasts pre- 
sented in the city, and their lives are embittered by the daily sight of a 
procession of fashionable life from which they are excluded. 

In the country the good things of life are free, but many people do 
not know it. They do not realize that green fields and running brooks 
are divine luxuries, and that the face of Nature is the prototype of art, 
and the wind in the trees, the song of the birds, the chirping of cicadas, 
the lowing of the cattle, the talking of the water—all these, that belong 
to everybody who will listen for them, underlie the music we hear in 
fine city churches or at the opera. The thing which bright, under- 
standing city people do y to see and hear art and music, and through 
their interpretations get back to Nature, while country people, whether 
consciously or not, live close to the real and do not need the interpreta- 
tion. Wherever you live life will be a failure if by some means you do 
not get quite down to simple admissions and understandings. There 
is nothing in the city which in itself gilds the bare facts of life. Face 
to face, even amid the splendors of a palace, husband and wife are 
man and woman, subject to every human limitation, and the idea that 
the refinements of city ways make it easier for them is a very grave 
mistake. 


The Country Seemed to Call Me through my passionate love of 
Nature, but I did not like country people and their ways of living. 
There is an air about the average farmhouse that was, at that time, 
particularly repellent to me. It seemed to me that country people, 
living in the midst of beautiful things and with unlimited opportunities 
for apprehending the poetic, were the most prosaic people in the world. 
Their way of building a big, barnlike house and then shutting it up and 
living in the kitchen, amidst the visible signs of life’s bare, unlovely 
necessities, seemed intolerable. 

I knew that John’s mother, though she was a fairly intelligent 
woman, lived largely in that way. John’s mother was, in fact, a 
drudge. She had formed the habit of overworking and did not 
know it. Her figure was bent and twisted, her face hard and wrinkled, 
her hair thin and brushed tightly back from her temples. She looked 
weatherbeaten and plain with a cruel plainness that should never be- 
long to womanhood, and I knew quite definitely that I never in my 
life wished to look that way. Her house, too, was depressing to me. 
There was nothing really pretty in it. Her parlor was a chamber of 
horrors—red and green ingrain, plush sofa, cabinet organ and all. 
Yet her face had, back of its roughness and tan, a kindliness and 
warmth that I missed from the faces of the city dames I had met. I 
could not say that I admired their cool, conventional air more than 
the country woman’s bare plainness. 

As for her house, there was a sweetness about it in spring and sum- 
mer that put to shame anything the city had to offer: the big side- 
porch with its trumpet vine, the stone milk-house with its cool trough 
of running water, the stone-flagged well-house, and the old bench under 
the sycamore tree. 


The Thing Which Finally Decided Me to Marry John was a whole 
winter in the city. As spring drew near I found myself crazy for all 
outdoors. I was tired of the little round of society in which my cousins 
moved with sedate satisfaction, of the perfunctory conversations and 
obligatory likings of things, of the cut-and-dried appreciations—the 
affectations and the entertainments—one so fatally like another. 

John’s mother had died that winter and he was alone in the farm- 
house (did this influence my decision ?), and the very next day after I 
came home he came up to see me and repeated the oft-reiterated ques- 
tion. I was ready to surrender, but demurred that I was not fit for a 
farmer’s wife. John, with loverlike obstinacy, persisted that I was 
peculiarly fitted for being his wife. 

With many misgivings I married him and came here to live on 
the farm. I dreaded the farm—I shrank from the loneliness of it—I 
rebelled against the toil I knew must be a daily accompaniment of 
farm life. 

I dreaded the interior of the farmhouse with its ugly appointments, 
which I knew that John with his fre.-born American ideas considered 
‘good enough for anybody.” But F really loved the country. I loved 
the trees and the fields and the orchard and sweet windings of the 
creek and the sounds of the summer night. I loved the twilight with 
its sense of peaceful repose, and the dawn as it grew to broad day over 
the edge of the woods. This real love of the world—the beautiful 
world as God made it—was my salvation in the early years of learning 
to be a farmer’s wife, for, though I loved the man, if I had hated his 
environment my life would have been a martyrdom. 


In Another Letter, if You Have Patience to Hear, I will tell you 
about learning to be happy as a farmer’s wife. No matter whom you 
marry it is more than likely that you will spend several years learning to 
be happy. Maybe ten, maybe twenty, or maybe—if you are very for- 
tunate and your lines are fallen in pleasant places—in less time, you 
will learn that happiness is a duty, and that it is not always an easy one, 
but that, as a habit, it pays better than anything else in the world. 

Meanwhile remember that what I have said is not an argument in 
favor of your country beau—it is merely a plain statement of how I 
came to marry a farmer, and there are plenty of people who still won- 
der, though I am “fair, fat and forty,”’ and have the grandest children in 
the world, and wouldn’t leave the farm for a cool million, why in the 
world I ‘threw away my chances” and took John. 


Your loving aunt, MARGARET. 
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Distinction 


Among all rugs Kash- 
mirs stand out every- 
where for beauty and 
wearing strength. 


Beauty —Correct Oriental de- 
signs with splendid decorative ef- 
fect, and true, rich Oriental blend- 
ings of color for each design. 


Wearing - strength — Kashmir 
rugs outwear other rugs at twice 
the cost—not sometimes but 
every time. They can be turned 
over and used on the other side — 
two rugs for the price of one. 
| 9 feetx 6 feet $ 6.00 

7s" £2 Oe 9.00 
9 “* x 10% feet 10.50 
» * sa feet 12.00 

Made also in sizes from 27 x 54 inches 
to 12 x 15 feet. Look for “ Kashmir” 
and the Tiger trade mark on the tag. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. If 
your dealer won’t supply you, we will. 
Send his name and we'll send you our 
beautifully illustrated free catalogue, 
showing rugs in actual colors. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


Fries - Harley Co. 
Makers of Rugs Exclusively 
901 Bourse Building, Philadelphia 
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‘AUTOTONE 
| The Best Player-Piano Made 


A beautiful Hardman Piano which can 
| be played at will, either in the usual way 
| | or by means of a perforated music roll. 
| Anyone, no matter how uninformed in 

music, can use it like an artist. It has 
replaced hundreds of pianos which have 
|| been standing silent in the home. We 
| | are taking these silent pianos in exchange 
| | —all makes—at good prices. Let us 
| | estimate for you. 


Where we have no dealer we will send 
price lists and explain our easy payment 
system. We take old pianos in exchange. 


Write us for our new Autotone Booklet (postpaid) 


Hardman, Peck & Co. 


Established 1842. 
| Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York 
} 


> U No. 1. No Hammer Needed 
Moore Push-Pins 


GLASS heads, STEEL points 
For fastening up 1907 CALENDARS 
small pictures, posters, peries, 411¢ 
numberless “little things,’’ without di 
figuring wood or plaster walls. 
At Stationery, House-furnishing, Notion and 
Photo-supply Stores, or mailed prepaid for 10c per 
Packet of doz., or 20c per box of one No. 2 
doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 129 8. 11th 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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What to Demand in a 
Closet 





Paint Buying Made Safe 


White Lead and Lin- 


seed Oil need no argu- 






: te cleanliness > “ on 
—_— b | wsaler ca- Water seal of unusual ment, ‘ nt advertising 
ascent aan a — depth, making escape to maintain themselves 
voter surface in bowl. of sewer gas impos- 


sible. as the best and most 
economical paint yet 
known to man. The 
difficulty has been for 
the buyer to be always 
sure of the purity of the 
white lead and oil. 

This trade-mark on the 
side of a keg means strict- 
ly Pure White Lead 
manufactured by the Old 
Dutch Process. 

It is the hall mark for 
quality and purity. 

This trade-mark is for 


4 Wate: jet at bottom 
of bowl, which cleanses 
the inside of the trap, ia 
and insures bowl being 
absolutely washed out. 


Vacuum chamber into 

which entire contents 
* of bowl are drawn by 

syphonic action 








To know what a closet should be 
to be safe, study the sectional view show- 
ing the principle and action of the Sy-CLo Closet. 
If your closet is not self-cleaning, odorless, positive in its 
action when flushed, replace it with the Sy-CLo,—‘‘ the closet of health.” 

The Sy-CLo Closet overcomes the offensive and dangerous faults of 
i the common closet of the wash-out variety by its syphonic action. In 1 





Se ee 


4 addition to a copious flush of water from above, a powerful jet of water your protection as well as 

i enters at the bottom of the bowl. This starts the flow of water over the , Si ith tl 

A ve ie ot . rs ourown. Since (with the 

} retaining rim into the soil pipe, where a vacuum, or suction is formed, ener f S . 

j into which the entire contents of the bowl are drawn. If your closet exception oO one . tate) it 
: merely empties without thoroughly washing the bowl, replace it with the is no crime in law to 


brand as ‘‘Pure White Lead’’ 
a keg of anything that looks like white lead, 
we have registered the trade-mark of the Dutch 
Boy Painter to be the same final proof of quality, 
genuineness and purity to paint buyers every- 
where as the sterling mark is to silver buyers. 
The care and knowledge heretofore necessary to 
7 be sure of securing Pure White Lead is now 
nd simplified down into knowing this boy. 

The Sy-CLo Closet, as shown by the illustration of the sectional view, . 

We Have Published a Book 


is formed in a single piece — fine hand-moulded china — without a crack or 
crevice where impurity can lodge. Unaffected by water, acid or wear. 
It is handsomely printed, and illustrated by the celebrated 
artist, Henry Hutt. It is full of practical suggestions and helps 












NOTICE 


The use of this new 
trade mark was he- 
gun Jan. 1, 1907. 
All our standard 
brands of white 
lead packed 
since that date 
will bear it. 
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TRADE MAREK 








No enamel to chip or crack. If your closet is different in any respect, it is 
unsafe. Replace it with the Sy-CLo. 
The name “‘ Sy-CLo”’ on a closet guarantees that it is made under the di- 








ae . 7a dhe gy : ‘ : to the intelligent use of paint. We will gladly mail a de luxe 
d rection and supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, iy aan : all : ~ oe ; : 

| and with the aid of the best engineering a aad ioe the united endorsement copy to anyone interested in paint. A postal card request will 
| of eighteen of the leading potteries of America. answer. Address 

Send us the name of your plumber, and we will send you a valuable booklet 

: “Household Health.” It will tell you how to be certain of the sanitation of your home, NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


and may explain the cause of past illnesses you have never understood. , 
Lavatories of every size and design made of the same material as the 
Sy-CLo Closet. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 


in whichever of the following cities is nearest you : 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis& Bros. Co, ); Pittsburg (National Lead & Oil Co.) 




































LARKIN 


FACTORY-1TO-FAMILY 
DEALING 
Saves You $10.00 Every Few Weeks 


If you purchase your home needs from a retailer, you are spending a great 
deal of money needlessly. Larkin direct Factory-to-Family dealing saves all cost 
that adds no value; gives you the profits of middlemen— greatly reduces the 
cost of living; affords you at least $20.00 worth of retail value of unquestioned 
excellence for only $10.00. 

Larkin Products consist of fine Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
Articles, Teas, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc. Your 
family can easily find use for $10.00 worth every few weeks. You get, in 
addition, a Premium that alone would cost you $10.00,— just twice what a 
storekeeper can afford to give. The Larkin plan of purchasing enables thousands 
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LIQUID GRANITE 


and the Home Beautiful 


Varnish occupies a conspicuous place in the making of modern 
homes, and Liquid Granite is the most 
desirable, durable and satisfactory varnish 
yet produced for Floor Finishing and all 
other domestic purposes. It is invaluable in 
restoring Oilcloth and Linoleum. It is easy to 
apply and difficult to deface. Put up in cans 
of convenient size from 1% pint to 5 gallons. 


Send for samples of Finished Woods 

















of people to add a new piece of furniture to their homes each month, without 
money cost. 


quality and absolutely pure. Larkin Premiums, more than | 200 in all, are noted 
everywhere for their excellence in design, workmanship and finish. 









65-Piece Old Willow Breakfast Service No. 95, given with $10.00 worth 


Larkin Products now comprise 150 home needs — each of the highest 








; i inishi Larkin Prod ._ The first Old Will Wi ade in A i 
ee i a cee reproduction of ts amour Enchdh Warsla 82, dartbhee under the Sasa "9, AN 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 30 Days’ Trial—No Money in Advance. / ey 
To demonstrate the high quality of all Larkin goods, we will <F¥ oh * 
BERRY BROTHERS Limited send to any responsible person $10.00 worth of Larkin Products ~ avs 
7 ° and a $10.00 some wo on trial. Pay us after 30 days if we 
New York Varnish Manufacturers Chicago satished. The Larkin guarantee insures absolute protection. Tan 4 yp? 
Boston Department H DETROIT Cincinnati = * so 
Philadelphia ; St. Louis “ He Ps 
Baltimore Canadian Office and Factory: Walkerville, Ont. San rae Larkin Co. . . “ : a 
Established, 1875. | BUFFALO,N.Y. ww gh 9 of Be 
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Mac Laren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


Because Imperial Cheese is prepared 
with all the regard for cleanliness which 
could exist in your own kitchen, and be- 
cause it is a nourishing food, we have 
warrant for saying, 
“It's as good as it tastes.” 
In 10 cent jars and upwards. 


MAC LAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CO., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Canada 
CHEESE SALAD No. 3 
One-half pound English Walnuts, Stalk of celery, small 


portion parsley chopped fine. Add jar of Imperial 
Cheese No. 1size 




















iS ash, 2c Stamp? 


ot LS ol -If it is, write to us 


for a FREE copy of 
trated 32-page book, 


our handsomely illus- 
* Baby’s First Days,” com- 
piled by an eminent authority on infants. 

From its helpful pages you can learn the 

roper way of caring for baby—how to bathe 
Savon taw to clothe him—what to feed him— 
and how often he should be fed. 

It tells you why cow’s milk in its natural state is 
an unfit food for the infant — and how it may be 
changed into an exact counterpart of mother’s 
milk. 

We are publishing this book at great expense, 
to introduce our artificial mother’s milk — 


SANIPURE MILK 


Totally unlike any other infant’s or invalid’s food. 
pure, scientific food, guaranteed to contain no 
substance whatever not found in 
mother’s milk. 
By removing the difference in casein the 
between cow's milkand human Book. 





milk, and adding a proportionate We 
amount of pure milk sugar, we Send 
make a natural, healthy food it 


for infants. Ash your drug- FREE. 
Rist or order direct. 20c. per can. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
Dept. A, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 























England’s Favorite 
iT IR 100 Years 
Dentifrice *% 3% 
Will make your teeth pearly whiteand sound. 
Removes tartar, preserves the gums. 


Jewsbury & Brown’s 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


Imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath. 
Contains the most valuable vegetable B 
antiseptics for cleansing the mouth. At i 
all good stores —Soldin Pots and Tubes. 
SOLE IMPORTING AGENTS: 
P.R. Arnold & Co., New York 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Chicago 








New Doilies. Three Eyelet Collars. 18 in. Mount- 
mellick Centerpiece. © complete Alphabets and 
soaeneg of Brigg’s Transfer Patterns, and Two 
Years’ Subscription to Ingalls Fancy Work 
ALL for 25c. Address, J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 
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Pretty Table Ideas 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


N MERRIE olde England 
on Saint Valentine’s Eve the 
endurance of a damsel in 

quest of a husband was griev- 
ously taxed—that is, if she volun- 
tarily joined in the mysteries of 
making, baking and eating the famous 
traditional dumb-cake, the secret of 
which lies in the unbroken silence in which 
the cake must be prepared. 

The cake was generally made of an eggshellful 
of salt, an eggshellful of barley-meal and an eggshell- 
ful of wheat-meal. Custom requires that the girls, 
one after the other, should knead the dough lightly, 
and roll it into a long strip to be passed three times 
in succession through the wedding ring of a matron 
married seven years. ‘The dough was then rolled 
out flat and broad, marked with the initials of each 
girl and set before the fire to bake. 

All this is to be done silently and mysteriously 
soon after eleven at night, and custom requires that 
between that time and twelve o’clock each girl 
should turn the cake thrice in succession, all the while 
offering silent invocations to the good Saint Valen- 
tine. On the stroke of twelve the cake is broken 
into bits, each girl in turn is given a portion to eat 
and a portion to take away. As my lady eats the 
dumb-cake she must repeat her wish aloud three 
times backward, walk upstairs backward, get into 
bed backward, and sleep with a bit of the dumb- 
cake under her pillow. All the girls, by-the-way, 
must sleep in the same bed, the wedding ring being 
tied to the headboard; but on the subject of the 
dreams and visions that will appear to them during 
the night I rather hesitate to commit myself. 

The idea seems a capital one for a house-party. 
The table should be gayly decorated and set in the 
room with a blazing open fire. For the centre- 
piece have a large wooden cakeboard decorated in 
the four corners with scarlet paper hearts. Lying 
across the board in a bed of scarlet carnations 
have a wooden rolling-pin with gilded handles. 
Tie the handles with big bows of scarlet ribbon 
and have the rolling surface decorated with little 
hearts of scarlet paper. Scatter a shower of scar- 
let paper hearts over the cloth, and for candle- 
shades use little fluted cake-pans, gilded. Invert 
the pans over scarlet candles and finish the shades 
with fringes of scarlet paper hearts. Write the 
guests’ names on tiny gilded rolling-pins and 
cake-turners attached by scarlet ribbons to little 
heart-decorated cakeboards at every cover. 

I must explain that silence is to be kept at this 
party only after eleven o’clock at night—even tra- 
dition recognizes in a woman the limits of her 
physical endurance! 


An Unfailing Test of True Love (?) 


Aeeras °R superstition which, they tell me, 

an unfailing test of true love can be mT 
prettily for Saint Valentine’s Day. Have in 
the centre of the table a large, shallow glass or 
silver bowl filled with sparkling spring water. 
Conceal the edges of the bowl with banks of moss 
and ferns and garlands of half-opened rosebuds. 
Scatter the flowers lightly out over the cloth, and 
running to every place have true-lovers’ knots of 
pale blue ribbon. ‘Tie the ribbons at every plate 
to little ‘“‘silver arrows” on which guests’ names 
are to be written, and present each lad and lassie 
with little cups or boats of silver-foil marked with 
their initials. 

These mimic boats are to be set floating upon 
the water and must be intently watched. If 
a lad’s cup advances to a lassie’s, or a lassie’s to a 
lad’s, note which makes the chief advances, for if 
they eventually cling together they will be sweet- 
hearts. But little cups are also to be set a-floating, 
marked as parsons and steered by tiny Cupids, and 
it is only when the laddie and lassie coming to- 


| gether find a parson between them that they can 


look forward with any certainty to marriage. 

Rose-leaves with loose fastenings of tiny baby- 
blue ribbons can be set floating on the water- 
surface instead of the little boats of silver-foil. 
The floating flower-petals would add a very dainty 
touch to the charm of the luncheon. 


A Sale of Hearts 


T SEEMS that lighted candles were used in the 
good old days for conducting important auction 
sales. The auctioneer placed a tall wax candle in 
full view of the interested parties. The candle was 
| lighted and measured off an inch below the flame, 
| a pin being inserted at this point. Then the bid- 
| ding began, and continued until the inch of candle 
burned down and the pin dropped out—unless in 
the mean time the candle flickered and went out of 
its own accord, in which case the bid that was 
‘‘up” when the flame died out became irrevocable. 
| A good idea for Saint Valentine’s Day can be 
taken from this quaint custom by using the candle 
| as suggested for the centre of the dinner-table. 
The candle—a tall, white wax one in a silver 
| holder—should be set in a bed of bleeding-hearts 
and heart’sease. Strips of very narrow pink baby- 
| ribbon—as many strips as there are guests— 
| should be bound around the candle about an inch 
| apart, and at each ribbon strip the tip of a little 
‘**silver” arrow must be firmly inserted. Have the 
arrow-heads tied with long strips of pink ribbon, 
leading one to each cover, and have the ribbon 
ends tied to rounded, heart-shaped bonbon boxes, 
one at each place. For souvenirs have tiny boxes 
| of **safety” matches tied with big bows of pink 
| ribbon. Paste the boxes on dainty pink paper 
| guest-cards, and as this is a dinner of a more or less 
| match-making order I dare say the bidders will 
| venture with more confidence into the matrimonial 
market if they are allowed to bid with the safety 
| matches. 












Require the guests, both 
girls and men, to write each a 
clever unsigned inventory of 

their personal charms, the inven- 
tories to be slipped into the heart 
boxes found at every cover. An 
auctioneer must be appointed to gather 
up the hearts and offer them at auction. 


the hammer by reading the inventory which 

its owner has written and placed in the box— 
the cleverness of the owner’s valuation tending to 
increase the number of bidders, and incidentally 
the fun and excitement of the sale. The instant 
the arrow falls from the candle the sale of that 
heart is made, the owner must disclose her identity, 
and the highest bidder claims possession of her 
heart for the evening at least. 

What a bit of fun for the party if a girl all un- 
consciously bids on the heart of another girl; or 
if one of the “lords of creation,” putting into opera- 
tion his unassailable business acumen, finds him- 
self the eager purchaser of the heart of another 
man! The fact that he has failed to win the heart 
of a woman points out for him perpetual and 
lonely bachelordom, and for the girl making such a 
purchase a life of no more than single blessedness. 


Decorations Used for Two Little Dinners 
N ATTRACTIVE little dinner which was 

given by a hostess last year had as its last 
course delicious little cakes wrapped in frozen 
puffs of whipped cream to represent snowballs. 
They were arranged with a bit of mistletoe on 
dainty little snowshoes, the latter being tied with 
white ribbons, frosted with powdered sugar, and 
having the guests’ names written on their handles. 

Another hostess, recognizing the fact that a mis- 

chievous imp at large in the house is the result of 
every leaf of Christmas green left unburned on 
Candlemas Eve, had for her guest-cards dainty 
leaves of holly tied with scarlet bows and bearing 
guests’ names in gold. 
was a slip of folded paper bearing the following 
impressive warning: 

In the flickering flame you must burn me, 

Or I shall leave behind me 

An imp of exceedingly mischievous ways, 

Who will haunt aod tollow you all your days, 


And lenate your life in an intricate maze ; 
Then burn me! burn me! burn me! 


A lighted candle at each place gave the guests an 
opportunity to rid themselves of this disastrous 
fate. To those dexterous individuals who man- 
aged to dispose of every particle of their ‘‘imp- 
infested” leaves prizes were awarded. 


What I am Asked 


A Twenty-fifth Anniversary Dinner 


Please give me some suggestions for a twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary, which, I —?. is the 
silver anniversary. Mrs. M. D. R. 

Cover the table with a long white he sprinkled 
lavishly with silver tinsel. Have in the centre of 
the table a rockery of ‘‘silver” composed of large 
lumps of coal washed free from coal-dust and 
gilded with silver gilt. Arrange masses of white 
and pink carnations gracefully about the rockery 
and scatter silver tinsel lightly over the flowers. 

Have candle-shades composed of helter-skelter 
masses of tinsel over foundations of delicate 
shaded pink. Finish the shades with fringes of 
tiny silver wedding-bells, and falling from the 
chandelier have a glistening shower of silver tinsel 
and tiny silver wedding-bells suspended by 
streamers of narrow pink baby-ribbon. At every 
cover have a dainty pink heart bonbonnitre 
pierced by a long arrow of silver paper and encased 
in a nest of tinsel. Write the guests’ names on the 
arrow-shafts, and finally I think the bridegroom 
of twenty-five years’ standing may be presented 
by his bride with a dilapidated wallet containing 
a battered silver coin and the old rhyme: 


““Oh, when I was single 
My pockets did jingle! 
1 wish I were single again! ’’ 
A Party for Grandmothers 

The club of young girls to which I belong is 
going to give a reception to grandmothers, and I 
thought perhaps you would suggest decorations as 
well as some nod of entertainment for them. 

Miss G. D. M 

It seems to me that a progressive tea-party 
would be attractive, having little, old-fashioned 
tea-tables spread in the entertaining-rooms. In 
the centre of each table have a nosegay of helio- 
trope or sweet-william tied with big bunches of 
lavender ribbon. Surround the nosegays with 
stiff frills of lace paper and quaint little hedges of 
box bush. Have hedges of box bush outline the 
edges of all the tables, and for guest-cards have 
sprigs of lavender, tied with lavender ribbons and 
pressed on strips of lavender paper. 

Or you might have a knitting contest for the 
grandmothers. Present each guest of honor with 
a ball of violet worsted and a pair of long, ribbon- 
tied knitting-needles. Tucked away in the worsted 
have little prizes and slips of paper bearing 

**Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles,”’ 
mostly reminiscent, but all calculated to bring 
about 

‘* Nods, and Becks, and wreathéd Smiles”’ 
from the dear old ladies. Streamers of violet 
worsted could be substituted for ribbons when 
decorating the little refreshment-table; the nose- 
gays could be pierced with long knitting-needles, 
and guest-cards could be cut like knitting-needles 
from long, stiff strips of paper. 





_ NOTE—Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail 
any questions that are sent to her if a stamped addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 





He lights the candle and places a heart under | 


Attached to the holly leaf | 


THE CORN 


without hulls 


The sweetest, most perfect green 
sugar corn is selected. The ears 
are passed through a patented ma- 
chine process, which opens every 
kernel on the cob and cleanly sep- 
arates all the delicious milky meat 
from the indigestible hulls. Such 
is WINORR KERNELLED 
SUGAR CORN-—the corn 
without hulls. 


You have eaten corn. How annoying the 
tough hulls are! And because these hulls 
are absolutely indigestible, dangerous 
irritation is caused, and physicians 
recommend only WINORR 
KERNELLED SUGAR CORN 
—the corn without hulls. 


As a vegetable it is an epicurean revela- 
tion, and for puddings, fritters and soups 
there is nothing else like it! 

If your grocer hasn’t it, it is really 
worth your while to send us his name 
on a postal card. 

Just TRY a can! 

Winorr Cream Salad Dressing—a 
smooth combination of the purest ingre- 
dients; tempting in the dish, and a 
marvel to the palate. 


Packed ouly by 


PRESSING & ORR CO. 
NORWALK, OHIO 


No pure food laws were needed to make 
our products pure, 








McMENAMINS 
Déviled 





ON THE PURE FOOD 
ROLL OF HONOR 


Deviled crabs are no longer an 
exclusive seashore luxury. 


McMenamin’s Deviled Crabs 


are as fresh when you open them in any part of the 
country as the day they are packed. 

The choicest meat of the best crabs is picked, pre- 
pared and packed in cans, hermetically sealed, within 
a few hours after the cralis are taken from the ocean. 

None of the original delicious flavor is lost. 

Send for our free Crab Book containing many 
recipes and suggestions for preparing and serv- 
ing crabs. 

Ask your grocer for McMenamin’s. 


McMENAMIN & COMPANY 


31 Highland Avenue 
Hampton, Va. 


























MASPERO’S 


Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is the first dripping 
before the pressing, of the choicest selecte, 
sound, ripe olives. For forty years C. Maspero 
has been a recognized food expert anc his 
naine has stood for absolute purity and unex- 
celled quality in food products. 


Pure Olive Oil 


is nature's food and a necessity — not a |! rire 

Maspero’s Olive Oil is guaranteed abs lutely 

pure and is imported direct from the growet- 

Tested at the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

and by the Italian Government. If yo ir pro- 

visioner does not have it, send his name and 
address and I will send you a sample bottle free. 

To introduce Maspero’s Pure Olive Oi! t« the 
consumer we will fill orders direct at tie fol- 
lowing prices 

CANS—1 oan. $3.00, % gall. $1.60, 4 gall. 
85c., pint 50c. 

BOTTLES —case of 1 doz. $7.00, 2 doz. 34 hot 
tles $7.50, 2 Ges. ¥, bottles $5.00. Per b vottle 
65c., 35c. and 

Deltvered free New York City. 


C. MASPERO, IMPORTER 
Dept. L,333 Green wich St.,New York 











(Pure Food Specialist and Gov. Expert.) 
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EDDING INVITATIONS irene privsed and 
graved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and mat * 
foo Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuab 
booklet, “* Wedding Etiquette,” EE, 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind- 
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Road of a Thousand Wonders, 


outhern Pacific six 
“California & Oregon 


CHILDREN «~ FLOWERS 
are MIDWINTER QUT-OF-DOORS 


features of the Coast Line - Shasta Route. 
Midwinter is as pleasant as May 
in California. 





‘* Road of a Thousand Wonders’”’ is a book of 120 superb pictures of California and 
Oregon views in four colors, the finest work the engraver ever produced. Tells a fas- 
cinating story in pictures of Santa Barbara, El Pizmo, San Luis Obispo, Paso Robles 
Hot Springs, Del Monte, Monterey, Santa Cruz and its Big Trees, San Jose and Lick 
Observatory, San Francisco and Mt. Tamalpais, Sacramento and its great Valley, the 
Mt. Shasta Region, Rogue River and Umpqua Valleys, Salem and Willamette 
Valleys, and Portland. For copy, and copy of Sunset, magazine of the West, send 15 
cents to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company, Dept. B, 
Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 





Are You ‘Trying for 
That $500 Prize? 


2 Vi 


AST month we offered in this magazine 

prizes aggregating $1,770, of which $500 

was the first prize, for the best letters written 
on and about 


Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum 


that new style in writing paper which has be- 
come so popular. If you did not see this ad 
in this magazine for January, get a copy, or, 
better still, write to us for complete information. 


Everyone who can write a good letter has a chance 
to win one of these very attractive prizes, but the nicest 
thing about this contest is not so much the chance to 
win one of the prizes, as it is the opportunity to 
become acquainted with such a luxurious writing paper 
as Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum. 

Nearly every dealer can supply you with Eaton’s 
Hot-Pressed Vellum, but if you cannot get it of your dealer 
and would like to see it quickly, send 25 cents for a 
half-size box, containing samples of two popular sizes. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS, 
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Why is Bon Ami like puss in boots? 


If you cant guess 
hold before a mirror 


dotsioe tnso ti 


—— Going To Build A Home? — 


Get Davermans New Book 
Our Big $1.00 BOOK of 25c lo sliver 


Plans ‘“*‘ Modern Homes,” for 


This book is the 13th edition and contains over 200 designs of practical homes, con- 
taining many double houses, flats, apartments, in fact, all kinds of home buildings, 
built in frame, stone, brick, cement, etc., ranging in price from $800 to $20,000, show- 
ing exterior views and floor plans and giving estimated cost of each house. Remem- 
ber, we send it for only 25¢ and 14c for postage. 


DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS. 


A book of 50 designs of summer cottages, bungalows, low cost and medium priced houses. 
Designed to meet the present demand. Just what you have been looking for. Contains houses 
costing $300 to $2,000. If you are looking for an attractive cottage or bungalow at small expense, 
send for this book. Price only 25c and 4c postage if you order now. 


OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE— $1.00 Per Year. 
Send for “ ART IN ARCHITECTURE,” our monthly magazine, devoted to home building 


and furnishing. Ten new designs monthly. Also much valuable information regarding the home. 
Subscription price, $1.00 per yeat. Single copies, 10c. 


A $1,200 COTTAGE. 


RE, 


for postage 























AND NOISELESS 








_~#** SARGENT CO, 293 Fourth Ave. 


WAS RUSTY 
ANDO STIFF 


Read what Catharine Coughin, 126 Edward St., 
Buffalo, New York, says: 
a , Gentlemen: —I purchased recently a bottle of 
3-in-One "’ from the reliable store of Adam Meldrum 
& Anderson Co., used it on a sewing machine that was 
not in use for past ten years. The machine was 


SAMPLE «ti 
FREE 


Take this sample which 

we offer you, use it and 

learn the high quality 

of Crofts 

«& R eed 

Produc ts. 

Just send 

yourname 

ona postal 

and a full 

size cake 

of fine toi- 

let soap 

wi l l be 

mailed 

you free. 

You will 

also geta big book, show 

ing over 1000 Premiums iv 
which we give with orders of our Soaps, Tea, 


rusty and stiff, the screws were gummed, but after two 
irs’ work and giving it a little of the oil it worked 
y, smoothly and noiselessly. | never used it before, 

not having heard of it. I have given the contents of the 


10c bottle to two of my friends. We have decided to 
use for the future the oil “*3-in-One" on our sewing 
machines. 


Why won't you try “3-in-One?"’ Write today 
for free sample bottle and dictionary to 


G. W. Cole Company , 143 Broadway, New York City 


NOW SMOOTH 





Coffee, Baking Powder, Flavorings, Breakfast 
Food, Perfumes, etc. W eship direct from our 
factory and thus save all middlemen’s profits. 
This saving you get in premiums. lake ad- 
vantage of it. Send postal for sample now. 


CROFTS & REED 
Austin Ave., Dept. 254, Chicago 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 





Catalog “B” illustrates —describes— (free). 




















All rooms open into 
hall with grille arches 
between dining room, 
parlor and hall, 





— ~—— — —_ — = — TArece comfortable 
This plan can be reversed to suit any location. chambers 2d floor 


This house was built over 2,000 times in different parts of the world for $1,200 
and upwards complete. 


Full Blue Print Working Plans and Specifi- 10 00 
cations of this Design, Without Change, for ° 
If this design does not suit you, or if you have a design of your own in mind, we will draw floor 
plans to scale and furnish perspective view in water colors for only $5.00. 
No matter where you live, we can plan your house as well and as economically as you can 
¢i it elsewhere. Our 6,000 satisfied customers last year can testify as to the truth of this statement. 
e have planned homes in every state of the union. We know we can please you. At least 


send 25c and |4c postage for our Big Book and 25c and 4c postage for Daverman's Bungalows, 
and see what we have to offer. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, Gfasd Rapids, Mich. 
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TAFFETA 


Its glorious sheen reminds you of the 
moonlight shimmering across rippled 
water. Indeed, textile skill has yet to 
conceive a daintier, more beautiful and 





stylish fabric than Heatherbloom Taffeta, 
one of the famous en ea Textiles. 

Its approach to silk is so close that to 
detect the difference taxes an expert. All 
the silky “‘swish’’ and sing—same silky 
touch. And with it is astonishing du- 
rability, for Heatherbloom wij not cut or 
crack like silk. Mrs. Osborn endorses it 
for all linings, underslips, petticoats, etc. 

150 colors; 36 inches wide; 40c yard—all 
lining counters. Avoid imitations by seeing 
the above trademark on selvage. 

Ready-made Petticoats of Heatherbloom, 
beautiful and serviceable, are obtainable in 
o colors at ready-to-wear departments. 
$2.50 and upward. The genuine bear this label 
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HEATHES 


stitched in waistband. Insist upon seeing it. 

If you have difficulty in securing piece 
goods or petticoats, write us and be supplied. 
Samples and booklet by Mrs. Osborn free. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway, New York. 


Makers of Hydegracde Textiles. 

















Only three minutes to mix and 
knead the dough. No tired arms and 
hands when you use the 


“UNIVERSAL’’ 
Bread Maker 


A turn of the handle and the 
kneading rod does the work more thor- 
oughly and easily than can be done by hand. 

at means —not once, but always — bread 
that's uniform, light and wholesome. 

Price $2, at hardware dealers and house- 


furnishing stores. 


Our Recipe Book and t of 
FREE Micianieg “Spoons to any" lady 
sending us names of two friends who 
ought to have the “ Universal.” 


Landers, 
Frary & 
Clark, 

27 Commercial 
Street 


New Britain, 
Conn. 











THE RACINE 


INCUBATOR 


Built by the man 
who devoted 25 
years to its pres- 
ent perfect de- 
velopment. 

Can be operated by any 

- one, anywhere. Auto- 

matic regulator, copper tank, white pine case, 

double walled, nursery. Built to last 20 years. 
Don't buy until you read our remarkable 
Incubator Book, written by the man who 
made the Racine. When you learn what 
he knows, you will want his machine, we 
think. The book is free. Write for it, Address 


Racine Hatcher Co. Box 75, Racine, Wis. 
Warehouses: Buffalo, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Paul. 


We pay 
the freight 














The Banta Hatches 


lots of chicks easily, cheaply. Our guaran- 
tee loads on us all risks. New Banta incu- 
bator catalog free. q 
BANTA-BENDER MPG. CO., Dept. 77, Ligonier, Ind. 












Pretty Girl 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1907 


Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 
names and addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Coloring Matter in Tooth-Washes 


E.B. Bloodroot is often used to color tooth 
washes. Used in small quantities it is harmless. 
It is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol. 


For Disagreeable Perspiration 

Fipe.ia. A preventive of disagreeable perspi- 
ration is powdered alum. After your morning 
bath dust a very little of the powder under the 
arms. This is said to be an excellent deodorizer, 
but it will not prevent excessive perspiration. 


The Benefits of a Salt Rub 


JupirH M. As you do not react well from a 
cool bath try a salt rub in the morning. Take 
handfuls of salt wet with cold water and rub 
briskly over the surface of the body. You will 
then doubtless feel a fine glow all over your skin 
and you will be invigorated for the day’s work. 
This rub takes only a few minutes. 


Ointment for Pimples 

THEODOSIA. An ointment for pimples consists 
of two drachms of bismuth to an ounce of vaseline. 
How Moles Can be Removed 


Anita. Even when moles are large “y can be 
removed by electrolysis or they may be dissected 
out by a knife. When this operation is skillfully 


| performed the scar left is hardly noticeable. 
| A Good Face Cream 


RACHEL. Equal parts of lanoline, vaseline and 
almond oil are beaten together and a few drops of 
violet perfume or any other that you may prefer 
are added. This mixture makes a good face cream. 
Be careful that the ingredients are perfectly fresh 
and pure. 


There is Little Objection to Eyeglasses 


MartHa. As a rule spectacles are not becom- 
ing. Eyeglasses are now made to fit so firmly that 


| there is little objection to their use in most cases. 


Treatment for Buttonlike Pimples 


Kora. The large buttonlike ‘‘bumps” or pim- 
ples which you describe are the result of a more 
deep-seated inflammation than is the ordinary 
pustule. They often have to be opened before 


| they will heal. 


Work Only Two.-Thirds of the Waking - Hours 


MILICENT. Our waking-hours may well be 
divided into thirds: morning, afternoon and even- 


| ing. It is poor policy to devote all of this time to 
| work. One-third should be given up to recreation 


and rest. That was a sensible physician who said 
that he could do twelve months’ work in eleven 
months, but that he could not do twelve months’ 
work in twelve months. 


A Good Mouth-Wash 
MARGERY. Anexcellent mouth-wash consists of : 


Thymol, seven and a half graius 
Alcohol, two ounces 

Borax, fifteen grains 

Distilled water, one pint. 


Different Kinds of Nervousness 
SELF-SUPPORTING. We all have special ways of 

being nervous. Since ye business deals largely 

with correspondence I can fully appreciate the 


| dread of opening your morning mail that has 


grown upon you. There are two ways of over- 
coming this nervous fear of encountering something 
disagreeable. One is to accept it as a probable 
fact that there will be something not beniies 
pleasant in at least one letter; make up your mind 
to meet this as a matter of course. Another way 
out of the difficulty is to let some one else open 
your letters for you and tell you what is in them. 
I know more than one girl who has relieved the 
nervous tension in this way. You will soon get 
over the feeling and be ready to face difficulties 
for yourself once more. 


Hot Water Does Not Cause Wrinkles 





Iva L. Hot water does not cause facial wrin- 
kles. It should be used with a good soap—one free 
from strong alkalies and perfume—to remove the 
dirt from the face. The skin will thus be made 
soft and elastic. 


Suggestions for Obesity 


HazeEL. Many a girl who weighs too much for 
her height resolves to become slender. For a time 
she will bravely refuse cereals, potatoes, carrots, 
beets, macaroni, fat meats, rich gravies, salmon, 
sardines, cake, pudding and candy. But soon her 

atience is exhausted. She declares that she has 
aithfully ‘‘followed directions for two weeks” 
with no improvement. You must remember that 
it may take six months of vigorous exercise and 
careful dieting to reduce much of your superfluous 
fat. But if you are persistent you cannot fail to 
succeed eventually. 


The Hair Should be Thoroughly Rinsed 


PAULINE. No soap should be left in the hair 
after ashampoo. The hair should be rinsed until 
it is perfectly free from any preparation used in the 
washing. It will then feel soft and clean. Soap 
left on will make it sticky and gummy. 


One Cause of Colds 


CONSTANT READER. The overloading of the 
system with food not infrequently results in a cold. 
If one eats often, especially if the food is rich and 
highly seasoned, the digestive organs will be put 
under a great strain, as more nourishment will be 
taken into the body than can possibly be assim- 
ilated. The extra amount will have to be disposed 
of and the obstruction which follows such indis- 
cretion in eating will often result in a cold. 


A Dainty Garb for Housekeepers 


BRIDE. It is a great advantage to a girl who is 
keeping house to look well while she is at her work. 
The other day I called on a bride who was industri- 
ously settling her newapartment. She was dressed 
in a dainty gown of nurses’ blue gingham. It was 
made with a full skirt sewed to the waist. The 
neck was cut square, and thus gave her a chance 
to wear a dainty white guimpe. The waist was 
fastened in the back with three large buttons. 


Rest and Quiet Advisable in Sick Headache 

Epna. When such an attack of headache comes 
on lie down in a darkened room and drink large 
quantities of hot water. It is well to follow this 
with a saline cathartic. For a while exclude red 
meats and all easily-fermented articles from your 
diet. Lead a life as free from mental and physical 
strain as you can and be outdoors every day for as 
long a time as you can spare. 


The Value of Juicy Fruits 


Betty. Juicy fruits are a valuable item in the 
dietary. The salts in them are useful to the 
tissues and the indigestible fibre is a salutary 
stimulant of intestinal action. 


Ill-Health is a Poor Excuse in Business 


C. A. Van S. You have made a mistake in 
offering to your employer the excuse of a headache. 
This is one of the strong arguments used against 
women in business. If you are holding a business 
position such as a man ordinarily fills never give 
pone excuses for failure to perform your work. 

t may not always be easy to hold to this attitude 
of machinelike constancy, but you can cultivate it. 
You will find it of inestimable use in a business life. 


Dark Spots on the Teeth Need Attention 


Eva. The dark lines and spots which you notice 
on the flat surface of your molar teeth should send 
you to your dentist at once. It may be that he can 
remove these discolorations by cleansing. If he 
cannot then the teeth will have to be filled. 


Exercise Should Not be Exhausting 


Ambitious. Your experience must have taught 
you that it is unwise to overfatigue yourself by 
exercise. All exercise should be taken with moder- 


ation. The amount of exercise that one should 
take each day varies. No fixed rules can be laid 
down. If you have the good luck to go camping, 


although you are far more active than usual, you 
will hardly find that you have overdone it. Many 
factors play a part in the effect that exercise has 
upon us. Probably the best routine exercise is walk 
ing. It has the great advantage of costing nothing. 


A Good Tonic for Oily Hair 


E. M. C. A good lotion for oily hair is com- 
posed of witch hazel, 2 ounces; alcohol, 2 ounces; 
distilled water, 1 ounce; resorcin (resublimed), 
40 grains. Rub this well into the scalp at night. 
The resublimed resorcin is the only kind that 
should be used. 
cin is unsuitable, as it sometimes causes discolora- 
tion of the hair. ) 


What is “Banting”? 


JANE. Banting was an Englishman from 
whose name the term ‘“‘banting” was derived. 
It stands for a process of flesh-reduction, and is 
only one of various systems which have been 
widely used. 


The Advantages of Housework 


DISCONTENTED. One must admit that house- 
work is monotonous, but compare your life with 
that of the girl who makes change all day long at 
the cashier’s desk in a city department store; or 
with that of the girl who as ‘‘central” sits for 
hours every day in a telephone harness; or with that 
of the girl who stands on her feet from eight until 
six trying on coats and looking so pleased all this 
time that when she is ready to go home her face 
feels like a grinning mask. Even a harder day 
than any of these has the girl who works in a big 
manufactory where, the giant machines hammer 
and grind and pound, hour after hour, until her 
head feels like one of the cogs in this huge system. 


Mint is Good for Sleeplessness 


INSOMNIA. It is said that the smell of mint is a 
successful remedy for sleeplessness. A small 
slate-sponge is soaked in mint perfume and put 
into a linen bag. This bag may be cuneatel at 
the head of the bed or it may be placed under the 
pillow. Many who have tried it have found it 
soothing. 


Indigestion Should Not be Neglected 


Eva. You are doubtless suffering from intes- 
tinal indigestion. The paroxysms of pain and the 
heavy, dull feeling of which you complain ought 
not to be allowed to run on any longer. Such 
disturbances cannot be intelligently treated by 
correspondence. 


Alkaline Waters Useful in Acid Conditions 


ME issa. An acid condition of the system not 
infrequently shows its effect on the teeth. The 
ordinary alkaline waters taken internally will often 
correct this condition. 


Employments for Women 


Dorcas. The lines of work that women are 
now taking up are numerous. An interesting one 
is the study of plant diseases. Another is the 
study of insects. I read not long ago of a young 
woman who has devoted much time to observa- 
tions of the mosquito. Her success has been earncd 
by undivided attention to her chosen study. 


Bran Baths Soften the Skin 


CreLiA. Bran baths have a very softening effect 
upon the skin. They are said to be good for 
nervous people. Ordinary bran may be bought at 
a feed store and used as desired. A bag of cheese- 
cloth one foot and a half square is filled about as 
full as an ordinary pine pillow. This may be used 
twice. It is put into the bath and is thoroughly 
soaked and squeezed until the water is brown and 
full of bubbles. The water should be quite warm 
and one stays in the bath only a few minutes. In 
Sweden this is known as the ‘Bride Bath.” Mas- 
sage of the entire body following this bath is bene- 
ficial in its effects. The bather should rest for at 
least ten minutes between the bath and the 
massage. 


A Combination of Knife and Fork 


CONSTANCE. Yes, there is an implement made 
which is a combination of knife and fork. It is of 
great convenience to one who is recovering from a 
broken arm or who from any other cause te only 
one arm in service. 


The ordinary commercial resor- | 
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CHAS. A. KOLT 
Seattle, Wash. 
This 10-months-old boy did 
not thrive on mother's milk ; 
became weak, thin, and very cross; 
and was not expected to live. After 
vainly trying many other foods, ‘ 





| ESKAY’S FOOD | 


agreed with him from the first feeding (am 
his mother writes, “ gave him another 

start in life,” and soon made him a . § 
plump, healthy, and gleeful child. ? 
Liberal Sample and valuable illustrated 


Booklet “‘ How to Care for the Baby” 


free on request 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. A 
429 Arch Street, Philadelphia , 


ee “er pc COE 








‘ Go-Basket 










Physical Culture 
For Nursery Days 
Makes Straight-Backed 

Children 
An Aid To Development 


Better, cheaper and 
easier to handle thana 
Baby Carriage. Com- 
bines all the good found ina 
Go-Cart, Folding Go-Cart, Jumper 
and Bassinet. Has 8-in. rubber-tired 
wheels. Weighs but 7 pounds. Holds 
Baby securely in place. Insures a 
saving of $5 to $20 on Baby’s needs. 


Ready to Wheel. 
Changed in an instant 
ready to carry. 


Useful from birth to three years. 
An army of delighted mothers warmly 
praise it and it helps Papa enjoy life. 
Useful at home. Invaluable during 


travel. There are four keynotes in the 
appended testimonials: 
COMFORT: “ Baby loves to sleep in 
it.”” E. E. Kauffman, 
Lancaster, Pa 
ENJOYMENT : “ Baby cries for itevery 
time he sees it."* 
Mrs. C. F. McNeill, 
Fern Hill, Washington. 
RELIEF : “ Since the Oriole came, we go 
everywhere. Before receiving it we l.ad 
to remain at home a good deal.” 
Lirnest W. Kendall, Guelph, Canada 
SATISFACTION: “ This is the second 
basket we have used and our praise 
for the Oriole increases daily.” _ 
R. R. Dunlap, Atlanta, Ga. 
Write to-day for Book- 
let— FREE. Tells how 
to secure an Oriole Go- 
Basket C.O.D. with priv- 
ilege of examination. 
THE WITHROW 
MFG. CO. 
77 Elm 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Ready to Carry. 


Ready for Dinner. 















That’s Why Baby Likes the Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


The rubber part is so like the human breast 
in size and shape that in weaning or when 
natural supply is low, baby will go from 
breast to the Hygeia bottle without noticing 
the difference. The Hygéia is without a 
neck or angle; needs no funnel to fill, nor Breast for 
brush to clean the interior which is wiped Ba y 
out like a tumbler. The rubber breast is 
ielding, yet not collapsible; seamless can 
be turned inside out to clean thoroughly 
It has no crack or crevice where dirt can 
gather or germs can propagate. The Hygeia 
is used and endorsed by every children’s 
hospital in the country, because it fills 
every requirement of a perfect, ideal sani- 
tary nursing bottle. If your druggist don't pac 8 
keep the Hygeia, send us his name and gj for 
38c. and we will mail you a bottle at once. Food 











HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Dept. P, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Mace 











Sizes and Prices 


in all colors. Easily 
9x6 ft. $3.50 kept clean and war- 
9x7% ft. 4.00 ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4.50 | Woven in one piece. 


9x 10% ft.5.00 | Both sides can he 
9x12 ft. 5.50 | used. Sold direct at 


9x15 ft. 6.50 | for Pont, 
isfactory. 

New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 

ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., W Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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SHOE 
.$HBL°e HBsze° 


We present to the American 
Lady this monththe very latest 
creation of the shoemaker’s art. 
































Grace — beauty — style — 
comfort—these are all 
embodied in this newest 
American Lady Shoe. 


It is a patent colt, dull top, 
12 buttons, medium light 
welt sole, military heel. 


Made on the Worth last 
with full ball (for comfort) 
arched shank (which in- 
sures perfect fitting instep), 
short fore part which gives 
the short vamp so popular 
in the most fashionable 
footwear. 

The new ‘‘Shoelight’’ describes 
many new styles of American 
Lady Shoes. Any lady who 
appreciates the beauty of a 
properly attired foot will enjoy 
‘“*Shoelight.’’ Sent free to any 
address. Don’t you want one? 
78,000 dealers sell 
American Lady Shoes. 
It is no trouble to get 
them. 


Hamilton, Brown 
Shoe Co. St. Louis 














HE Chickering Piano possesses those qualities which satisfy and will 
endure, gq The peculiar cha. m of its tone has been the despair of its 
imitators. Its responsive vouch and general mechanical perfection 

make it the favorite instrument alike for teacher and virtuoso. @ Its refinement 
of finish makes it athingof artistic beauty,and the absolute honesty in every 
detail of material and workmanship gives it those staying powers that makes 
it possible to find Chickering Pianos made in 1826 in good condition to-day. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 792 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 








HAIR hagas 


To prove to you that we can save you money 
and give you the best live French hair, we will 
send you on 10 days consignment any switc h you 
may want for comparison. If satisfied, remit us, 
if not, return it at our expense. We guarantee to 
match any shade or quality. Send sample of your 
hair and describe what you want. 


A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 


Also complete line of hair goods at like prices 





















2 oz. 22 in. switch, . $1.25 
2% oz. 24 in. switch, . 2 25 
314 oz. 26in. switch, . . 4.00 


Lightweight wavy switch, 2.50 
lFeatherw’g't stemless switch 
22 in. long, natural wavy, $4.95 
Natural curly pompadour, 2.90 
Finest wigs $15.00to . 50.00 


Largest manufacturer in the world of 
hair goods and toilet requisites. 


Book on Hair Free 


ar 
Beautifying 
We will send to any address our inter- 
esting and instructive book No.1, telling 
all about correct care of the hair, proper 
styles for dressing, ancl how to become 
beautiful. This book also describes up- 
wars of 500 complete lines of switches and 
goods of every description. 


E. BURNHAM, Chicago, Ill. 


RETAIL: WHOLESALE: 
70 and 72 State 67 and 69 Washington 


Street Street 

































Pears 
cleanses thoroughly, 


soothing and freshening 
the skin. 


Pears’ is pure soap of 


gentle character. 


Sold every where. 


Don’t be a Slave to 
Your Wash-Tub 


If you do your own washing and do it in the 
old fashioned way on a rubbing- board, or with 
some cheap contraption called a ‘ ‘ washer,” 
you are not only making a slave of yourself 
but you are wasting your strength and en- 
dangering your health. 

If you have a woman do your work for you 
she is never as careful with your clothes as you 
would be, and the result is that your finest 
garments are soonest worn out—rubbed full 
of holes on the washboard. 

But, perhaps, you send your washing to the 
laundry. So do a great many other people. 
Do you know whose clothes are washed in the 
same tub with yours? Do you ever stop to 
think of how much disease is spread in this 
way? And aside from that, the strong caustic 
used to clean the clothes fast is harder on 
them than the old time rub-board. 

There is only one way to obviate all these 
difficulties. That isto have your washing done 
at home and to have it done only with an 


Oily 
Hair 


becomes soft, 





clean and fluffy 
with the use of 


W&B 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


“The Dry Shampoo.” 
Makes the Hair soft, clean and fluffy without 
pg Removes dust, grease and excessive oil 
after brushing. Wot injurious. A liberal sample 
and our pamphlet “ How to have Handsome Hair’ 
mailed on receipt of 10c. Regular size 60c and 
$1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 





The Improved Acme 
has more ports of superiority, more conve- 
nient attachments, and does more and better 
work than any other washer at the same or 


even a higher price. Ask the Dealer. 














# | 
“2 BECOME. 


ACME WASHER __ ||aaewnaay 


This machine is built on the only correct principle and is the most practical washer on the 
market. It will wash perfectly clean anything from a piece of lace to a heavy blanket without 
tearing a thread or breaking a button. You can sit comfortably in a chair while running it; 
even a small child can turn out a tub full of clothes in from 6 to 10 minutes by the clock with- 
out particular exertion. In fact, we will guarantee that an ACME WASHER will do your 
work better, more easily and more quickly, and with less wear and tear on you or on the cloth- 
ing, than you can do it by hand or with any other machine. 

We can’t tell you all about the ACME here, but to every woman interested in turning 
the slavery of washday into real comfort, we will be glad to send a copy of our new 


and the ACME SPECIAL (shown below). Both machines 


capacity for doing the washing. 





The Acme Special 7 


joth are described and illustrated in our book. Send for it to-day 


By training in your own home. Our sys 
present day nursing is invaluable to the 
practical nurse or the 


ner. 
6“ %? We make two styles of ACME Waslier, namely, Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients 
Book— Wash-Day Comfort —Free the IMPROVED ACME vd fj More tha; 


(illustrated above) 


m a thousand graduates earning $10 
are exactly alike in their method and 


to $30 weekly, 
Write for one mn lanato Book.”’ 
= CHAUTAUQUA HOO ¢ OF NURSING, 
15 Mane 8t., Jamestown, N. Y. 













































Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
We Will Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 


Send lock of your hair, and we will maila 
, 2%- oz. 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it big bargain, 
remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 switches ancl 
get your own free. Special shacestrifie more 
Inclose 5c. postage. Send sainple for estimate 
an« free beauty book. Mrs. Ayer’s 
Kair Emporium, Dept. 690, 17 
Quincy 8t.,Chicago, Ill. 












Your dealer can deliver this machine at 
your home at a lower price than you pay 
for any similar washer. You have no 
freight to pay, no expense, no trou 

“ Satisfaction or Your Money Back.’ “ 









Read This Offer! 


We want you to try an ACME Washer for 30 days in 


your own home, and we are going to make it as easy as 
possible for you to do so. If you will write us, we will 
give you the name of the dealer in your locality who han- 


dies ACME Washers. You can purchase either 
style machine from him with the understanding 
that, after using the machine 30 days, if it is not 
eutirely satisfactory, he will take it away and re- 
fund your money. You risk nothing but the price 
of astamp. 


° to-morrow it may be for 
Write To-day 5.)0.0"White to -Day 
even if you are not just ready to buy or even try a 
machine; in that case let us send the little booklet 

remember, it’s FREE — Write To-day. 


Acme Washing Machine Co. 


2701 S. High Street Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


_— 








WAXED PAPER 


Wallace’s “ Household” Brand, Best Ever. For 
keeping bread, pastries, luncheons, sandwiches and 
all food stuff fresh indefinitely. Indispens: able for 
preserving, wr: tpping candies, etc. An absolute 
household necessity. Write for free si amples. 

Sold in all department stores. 


NATIONAL WAX & PAPER M’F’G. CO. 
199-201 Franklin St., New York 























Hatch Chickens by Steam 


with the 
EXCELSIOR 
INCUBATOR 
or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching. 
Absolutely reliable and self-regu- 
lating. Thousands in use to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 








Send for free 
Catalogue. 
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The “special” feast is a 
fine background to bring out 
the palate-charm of this indescribable rel- 


ish. Watch the pleasure of the guests as 
they taste it. Game, Meats, Salads, Fish 
and Oysters are far more delicious with 
a bit of 


Alvords 


¢ OLD VIRGINIAe 


Core Welish 


and it is sure to be the feature remembered 
by the guests. The finest sugar corn in the 
country, “Ye Country Gentleman” brand, 
is the principal ingredient and every other 

art is selected with utmost care and com- 
yined under the personal supervision of 
Mrs. E. I. Alvord, according to her recipe, 
which is a family inheritance in ‘“ Southern 
Cookery.” 


Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free 


“ The History of a Famous Recipe” tells how this 
incomparable Relish originated, when generous South- 
ern hospitality kept open house. Contains many novel 
and valuable recipes together with suggestions for 
serving the relish. We will mail the booklet on request 
without charge, and give you the name of a dealer in 
your city who sells Alvord’s Old Virginia Corn Relish 


THE IROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY 
Largest Canners of High Grade Corn in the World 
Onarga, Illinois 


Old Gira 
LIDCNS 


From the growth of the flax seed 
in a kindly soil under the right 
atmospheric conditions to the de- 
livery of the finished linens the 
“@ld Bleach” process is as perfect 
as experience and skill can make it. 
The flax is carefully and properly 
ripened and is tended by people 
who have been flax growers and 
linen makers for generations. It is 
spun and woven by those with 
expert skill in their craft and is 
bleached by fresh air, sunshine and 
showers acting on the woven fabric 
spread on green turf. 


The soft, snowy richness and silky 
lustre of the finished cloth and 
the almost endless wearing quali- 
ties resulting from this painstaking 
process have long made _ the 


“ Old Bleach” Linens famous. 
Trade Mark * @1 Bleach” on all goods. 


The name guarantees the quality. 
All first-class dealers sell them. 
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Our booklet on the care of Linens and how 
towash and preserve them, sent on request. 


Geo.Riggs&Co., 70 & 72 Franklin St., New York 


Shur-On 


Don’t waste money 
dropping glasses. 


Shur-Ons won’t come off till you take 
them off. Mountings guaranteed for 
one year. 

At all opticians’— shapes to fit any nose. Book free. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. A 
Established 1864. Rochester, N.Y. 





Eye- 
slassés 











Good Manners and Good Form 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1907 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


| 
Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of | 


interest to girls. 


The Invitations to a House-Party 


In asking friends for a house-party shall I tell 
them when to go as well as when to come? 

Yes, we now imitate the English frankness in 
this. It is understood that in order to make plans 
for other guests, definite arrangements are neces- 
sary. The word “‘house-party” is never used in 
the invitation. ‘The hostess writes, “‘I am asking 
a few friends, etc.”” Such invitations are given in 
the name of the lady of the house, though a man 
may not hesitate, of course, to accept the invita- 
tion of his host. It is in better taste, however, for 
the husband and wife to include the name, each 
of the other, in some way that promises a welcome 
from both. 


When to Leave a Note Unsealed 
Should a letter be left unsealed if sent by hand? 
ArTHOR S. 
Yes, unless sent by a servant or a paid messenger. 
If the letter be intrusted to a friend unsealed it 
assures him of your confidence in his sense of 
honor. 


Length of Time for Formal Calls 


How long should one stay when making formal 
calls? 


Not less than ten minutes nor more than twenty. 
The interval between such calls should not be less 
than a month nor more than a year. 


A Question of Table Etiquette 


At table, if helped among the first, should one 
wait until all are served before eed ™ — 
H. W. N. 


It is a matter of choice whether or not to wait for 
all, but one should wait for those in one’s immedi- 
ate neighborhood to be served. 


Announcing the Birth of a Child 

What is the usual way of announcing the birth of 
a child? Be Be De 

By short notes written to those likely to be inter- 
ested. ‘To friends less intimate the ‘‘Mr. and 
Mrs.” card is used, with the words below the name 
‘fannounce the birth of their son (name), born 
(date).” Another form of announcement favored 
by persons fond of a little ceremony is by means 
de tiny card upon which the new baby’s name and 
date of birth are engraved. This is tied by a bow 
of narrow white ribbon to a larger one bearing the 
names of the parents. 


How to Word Wedding Announcements 


What is the latest form of wedding announce- 
ments? BRIDE-ELECT. 


The newest form is 


Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Jones 
have the honor to announce to 
(name written in) 
the marriage of their daughter 
Marie Louise 
and 
Mr. Gerald Lester Lee 
on February the twenty-eighth 
One thousand nine hundred and seven 
at Saint Bartholomew’s Church 
New York 


A Husband’s or a Father’s Crest 
Should I have my husband’s or my father’s crest 
» wee HE, 


upon my notepaper? 

A married woman uses her husband’s arms, an 
unmarried woman her father’s, but it should be 
embossed upon a lozenge-shaped shield—the only 
correct way for a woman to.use a crest. 


Notes of Thanks for Wedding Gifts 


How soon should a bride write notes of thanks 
for her wedding gifts? W. McD. 

Just as soon as she can possibly do so—not wait- 
ing for the time when she may discharge several 
such obligations, but while the glow of pleasure 
lasts let it find expression in spontaneous cordiality. 


Correspondence Between a Man and a Girl 


Which should be the one to suggest a correspond- 
ence, the man or the girl? he Mie 

Under ordinary circumstances a girl should wait 
for the man to make the suggestion, and he should 
be the one to write first. The length of the ac- 
quaintance, the degree of intimacy, the circum- 
stances of the separation, all have to be considered, 
however, and sometimes a girl may say in friendly 
(not sentimental) tones: ‘‘ Do let us hear how you 
get along.” 


When a Girl's Escort Precedes Her 


When entering church or theatre which goes 
first, the lady or her escort? a Oe 


At church the lady is always given precedence, 
unless the aisles are so crowded that his taking the 
lead may open a way for her. At the theatre, if no 
usher guides them to their places, the man leads 
the way. It makes the woman less conspicuous in 
a mixed crowd. 


On Leaving One’s Card for a Special Person 


Is it proper to write upon your visiting-card the 
name of the person whom you wish to see? 
D 


Never, except when calling upon those stopping 
at a hotel or a boarding-place. 


The Bridal Attendants After the Wedding 


Have the members of a bridal party any social 
duties after the wedding? DA. 


All who have taken part in a wedding should call 
upon the bride’s mother within the week, or shortly 
aiter the marriage, and upon the bride herself as 
soon as possible after her return from the honey- 
moon trip. 


Excusing One’s Self on Receiving-Day 


If, on my day at home, I find it impossible to 
receive my friends what shall I do? ae 


Station some one to open the door promptly 
during the calling hours, one who may ex- 
plain that you are not well or are unavoidably pre- 
vented from receiving, and who may ask your 
friends to excuse you. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Presents Between Men and Girls 

What gifts may a man give a young woman, 

and what return may she make? 
UNTUTORED. 

The dictum of Madam Grundy is that a man 
may offer only flowers, bonbons, books and music 
to a young woman. It is better for her to return 
such attentions by entertaining him at her house. 
If she cannot do this she may give him something 
of her own handiwork, provided it is worth hav- 
ing—which, I may add in the young man’s inter- 
est, is rarely the case. 


When Your Hostess Opens the Door to You 


If a lady happens to open her own door to vis- 
itors do they give her their cards? CALLER. | 


No, they leave the cards as they take their de- 
paspene, as unobtrusively as possible, on the hall- | 
table. 


The Casual Introduction on the Street 


If I meet a friend in a shop or street-car should 
I introduce the one who may happen to accompany | 
me? B. 
Yes, bu. they do not converse except in a few 
brief sentences, nor claim acquaintance afterward. 
When the Hostess Excuses Herself to a Caller | 
Is it not to be regarded as a slight if a lady sends | 
word to a caller that she is engaged ? 
(Mrs.) B. M.C. | 
It would seem so, and yet it is not well to take 
offense too easily. Sometimes the servant, through 
stupidity, transmits a message in a way that | 
changes its spirit. Sometimes the hostess herself | 
errs through ignorance rather than unkindness. 
To avoid all such unpleasantness, in well- 
ordered households the servant is instructed be- 
forehand what to say to possible callers. No one 
can feel aggrieved when met at the door with a 
message that is supposedly given to any who may 
come. Nothing, however, forbids a hostess to say 
to her servant, ‘* Whenever Mrs. calls, say that 
I wish to be excused—that I am very much en- 
gaged.” After receiving that message more than 
once it may be assumed that the acquaintance is 
unwelcome. 





The Hostess Should Not be Served First 
When guests are present is it customary to have 
things passed to the hostess first? M. PAYNE. 

_ It is the fashion of years ago and a survival of the 
time when to partake first of food or drink was to 
give assurance to guests that it was not poisoned. It 
is no longer considered courteous to one’s guests for 
the hostess to be offered the first choice of any dish. 

A Man’s First Call on a Young Woman 
When a young woman has invited me to call 
how soon afterward should I go? W. J.C. 
The sooner the call follows the invitation the 


reater the compliment. A fortnight is the usual 
interval. 


The Initials on a Bride’s Linen 


What initials should be marked upon the bridal 
supply of linen—those of the bride’s maiden name 
or those she is about to assume? May. 

The bride’s maiden initials always. They mark 
the linen as part of the wedding outfit, and when 
the novelty of the new name shall have passed a 
special interest will attach itself to that which 
formed the bride’s wedding supply. 


The Hostess on Her Day at Home 


If, on my day at home, there are two or three 
talking with me, and another friend arrives, do I 
leave the first to talk with the latest arrival ? 

(Miss) E. D. 

Yes, unless you have been talking of something 
of special interest, when, after presenting the new- 
comer, you include her in the conversation by 
explaining in a few words what you have been talk- 
ing of. Your manner should imply that her 
opinion or contribution will add to their pleasure. 


To Renew Acquaintance After Long Absence 


What should I do upon returning home after a 
long absence in order to renew old acquaintance ? 
TRAVELER. 


Send your cards to your friends apprising them | 


of your return. It is customary to invite them toa 
“*tea” or to your ‘‘days at home.” 


The Lady Enters the Car First 


Which enters and leaves a car first when a lady 
and a gentleman are together ? MARIAN R. 


The gentleman allows the lady to precede him 
when entering a car, but on leaving he leads the 
way, descends first and assists her to alight. 


When Invited by a Friend’s Friend 


What is the etiquette to be observed when a man 
receives an invitation from the friend of a friend? 
H. R. N 


He should leave a card the next day and call 
after the entertainment. 


The Visiting-Card of Two Sisters 


. 


engraved ? (Mrs.) J. SmirH. 
If both are in society they use a simple card en- 
graved ‘‘The Misses Smith,” or, as is sometimes 
referred, ‘‘Miss Smith” and ‘‘Miss Dorothy 
smith” below it. 


The Chaperon—a Necessity or a Nuisance 


Do you consider a chaperon a necessity or a 
nuisance ? Joun HEnry. 


Sometimes both. In those parts of our country 
which have felt the influence of Old-World customs 
the first demand of good society is that young girls 
shall be properly chaperoned. It nace them as 
belonging to that society, and is regarded as an evi- 
dence of a tender respect for girlhood. At the 
theatre, opera and evening affairs in general, at 
restaurants and in traveling, no young woman 
should go alone with a man who is not a relative. 
The chaperon is a nuisance when she does not 
know her duties-—-or when she is a restraint upon 


How should the card of my two daughters be | 





manners that perhaps do not need restraining. 








Easy to Keep 
Children Well Dressed 





Action is instinct in children. Nothing known more 
nearly approaches perpetual motion than a normal child. 

A healthy child simply won't keep still for any length 
of time. 

‘The nimble exertions of a child, while splendid for its 
muscles, are trying for its clothes, consequently chil- 
dren's clothes wear out many times as fast as grown 
people's. 

Mothers take pridein having their children well dressed. 

There is a pretty rivalry among them in this respect, 
which, combined with the activity of the children, 
necessitates many new dresses and blouses every year. 

In no other way have Diamond Dyes been a greater 
practical economy than in the important problem of 
dressing children. ‘They rob the problem of its terrors, 
relieve a perplexed and anxious mother, and bring 
pleasure to the children. 


Diamond Dyes Will Do It 


Don’t be bumbugged by Dyes which promise to color 
Wool and Silk (Animal material) and Cotton and Mixed 
goods (Vegetable material), the same color with the 
same dye. 

You can’t color Cotton and Mixed goods (Vegetable 
material) and Wool and Silk (Animal material) equally 
well with the same dye —it is a chemical impossibility. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton will color any fabric as well 
as any one dye in the world, in other words, as well as is 
chemically possible; but, for particularcoloring, Diamond 
Dyes furnish you with one set of dyes of one strength for 
Cotton and Mixed goods (Vegetable material), and 
another set of dyes of a different strength for Wool and 
Silk (Animal material). 

Remember — Diamond Dyes insure your success because 
they are the only dyes which put home dyeing on an absolutely 
scientific basis. 

If you are dyeing Cotton, Linen, or Mixed goods, ask for 
Diamond Dyes for Cotton. If you are dyeing Wool or Silk, 
ask for Diamond Dyes for IVool. Of course, it sounds easy 
to trust to chance and use one «lye for both, but unless economy 
is successful it isn’t read economy. 

Send us your name and address (he sure to mention your 
dealer's name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and 
we will send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual,a 
copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all 
Free. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 














Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty 
Roller in Nature’s Own Way 






For sale by all dealers, 
or mailed upon re- 50c 
ceipt of price, 


GIVEN with every Roller 
SAMPLES necessary 
to be used with it. 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth expand 
the gums, keeping them soft, 
comforts and amuses the 
child, preventing convul- 
sions and cholera infantum. 








Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 

injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any 

tooth wash or powder. Ideal for children’s use. No bristles to 

come out. No. 1, 25c.; No.2, 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 
100 page Rubber Catalogue free. 


C.J.BAILEY & CO.., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














The [deal Shoe Tree 


works on a different principle from the ex- 
pensive wooden trees. It consists of a steel 


spring, wooden tipped at the toe. } 
comes in contact with the shoe at three points, 


This spring 


the toe, instep and heel—and by exerting 
a constant pressure it keeps the shoe from 
curling up at the sole—and keeps the instep 
from sinking in. It has advantages over 
the old wooden trees, in that it is easier 
to adjust—does not wrinkle the lining —fits 
any style of shoe—and is much cheaper. 


P R SHOES 
sae WELL FOR ¥ 25 cts. 


If your dealer does not carry the Ideal, send us his 
name and 25 cents, with your size of shoe, and we will 
send you a pair post paid. 


Newport Foundry & Machine Corp., Newport, R. I. 


MUSIC Manuscripts Revis 


By the man who wrote “IOLA.” Send your 
manuscript and get his opinion. Address 


CHAS. L. JOHNSON, P.O. Box 616, Kansas City, Mo. 


SET TO POEMS 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


Much has been printed about the life insurance business 
during the past year. Let me call your attention at this time 
to a few things regarding The Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

It is as solvent as the Bank of England. 

Every contract with it will be carried out to the letter. 

Every asset claimed by the Society has been found by independent 
expert accountants, and re-appraised in value on a conservative basis. 

Loans have been verified ; liabilities have been measured; 
bad accounts have been charged off or marked doubtful. 

The income of the Society from investments and savings has 
been increased over $1,200,000 per annum. A still further 
increase can be relied upon. This will in time result in larger 
profits to policyholders, even if not reflected in this year’s dividends. 

The Society has complied with the new laws of the State of 
New York with exact preciseness. These laws provide every safe- 
guard that a wise Legislature could devise to protect policyholders. 
They restrict the investments of life insurance companies. They 
provide that expenses shall be kept within proper limits and control 
the cost of new business. They prevent rebating and political and 
other blackmail. They prevent many questionable things that 
insurance companies have done heretofore. 

Hereafter every policy issued by this Society will bear the 
hall-mark of the State of New York. 

The new management is committed to the interests of the 
policyholders. It understands thoroughly that the best advertise- 
ment it can have is a satisfied constituency. The effort of the 
present administration will be to make this Society the best life 
insurance company in the world. 

Life insurance in the Equitable is the best asset you can have. It 
will grow better with time. If you have no insurance, or if you can 
afford to increase the insurance you already have, you are doing your 
family an injustice if you do not take it. Nothing can take its place. 

We want new policyholders. We want new agents, both men 
and women, but none except energetic, able and truthful men and 
women need apply. For such there is a splendid opportunity. 

A life insurance policy runs longer and means more to the 
average man than any other contract he ever makes. Therefore 
the necessity for great care in selecting a company in which to insure 
or a company to represent. Safety and strength are paramount 
to everything else. We intend to keep the Equitable the safest 
and strongest company in the world. 

Address The Equitable Life Assurance Society, | 20 Broadway, 


New York, for full information as to insurance or an agency. 


PAUL MORTON, President. 











Beans are “Nuggets of 
Nourishment’ 








= EW people understand why Beans are so nour- 
Ze ishing. 
Down among the roots of every Bean stalk 


there is a small army of little Nodules working 
to enrich the Bean beyond all other Vegetables, and 
all other foods of twice the cost. 
These Magicians have the unique power to seize 
free Nitrogen from the air and fix it (in nitrates) 
- around the roots. 


24 lbs. Proteid 
Per 100 lbs. 
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va ES Z And, this Nitrogen is then carried up through 
- Re Zz the st ilks, by Nature, accumulating in the Beans as 
ae? Nitrogenous Proteid. 
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Now, the word ‘ Proteid’’ means “ pre-eminent.”’ 

And Nitrogenous Proteid is so named because it 
is the most valuable of all food-factors,— that which 
builds, re-builds, and repairs, Human Tissue, Muscle, 
Flesh and Blood. 

Other food-factors merely supply Heat and Energy 
to the human machine which Proéezd builds and repairs. 

(Proteid can supply Heat and Energy also, but, 
being much rarer, would do so at a higher cost than 
through the use of Carbohydrates. ) 

Bread, for instance, has only about 6% pounds of 
Proteid per 100 pounds. 

Bacon has only 8 pounds, Cream Cheese 8% 
pounds, Eggs 12% pounds, while Beef contains but 
20 pounds of this most powerful dui/ding material 
(Proteid), in every 100 pounds. 

But Beans, as grown and selected for “Snider 
Process,’’ contain 24 pounds of Nitrogenous Proteid 
in every 1oo pounds, with practically ne Fat. 

Consider what /ha¢ means for muscular body- 
building, without excessive Fat-building. 


8% lbs. Proteid 
Per 100 Ibs. 





20 lbs. Proteid 
Per 100 Ibs. 
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2% lbs. Proteid * * * 
oe When these highly nitrogenous Beans are “ Snider- 
Processed ”’ their digestibility is doubled through their 
being made very porous, so that they freely adsorb the 
digestive juices. 
% = This “Snider-Process’’ eliminates, at the same 
am ee” time, the bitter flavor natural to all Beans, and re- 
a duces to a fraction their useless surplus of Sulphur. 

That Sulphur, turning into Sulphuretted Hydro- 
‘ : . gen Gas, is what causes Flatulence, Colic, “Wind on 
the Stomach,’’ you know, when ordinary Beans are 
eaten. 

The “Snider-Process’’ also renders the Beans 
mellow, cheesy, firm to the tooth, though porous 
\ and tender, permitting them to freely absorb the 
\\ delicious Snider Tomato Catsup with which they are 
generously surrounded. 

This appetizing Snider Tomato Catsup is made, 
you'll note, from strictly sound, red-ripe Tomatoes, 
delightfully seasoned with seven fine Spices, in- 
stead of with the usual simg/e Cayenne Pepper 
Spicing. 

Buy your first tin of ready-cooked 
Process’’ Pork & Beans to-day. 

Cut it open, before heating, and compare its con- 
tents with the des¢ brand of Pork & Beans you have 
ever used before. 

If you do not find “Snider-Process’’ Pork & 
Beans more inviting to the eye, finer-flavored, more 
delicious, and more digestible, you can get your 
money back from the Grocer. 

This advertisement is your authority for the 
refund. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


” 
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I clean between the teeth, hence I am a peculiar Tooth Brush 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your prevection Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. bristles in irreg- 
ular tufts— cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. This 
means much to cleanly persons— 


hylactic2 


Adult's 35c. 

Youths’ 25c, Children’ '$ 25c. 

Send for our free booklet,** Tooth 
Truths.’’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine &t., Florence, Mass. 





the only ones who 


y { bad ad like our brush, 
we 4 
tnTEO 
neown ab 
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By mail or at dealers. 





\ a Dyes 


Produce the brightest and fastest colors with less work and no muss or failures. Ask your druggist or mailed at 10c 
per package rite for free booklet — How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, Mo. 














of ° cost but little 

the Burpee-Quality more than the 

usual kind, but 

are worth much more! Toconvince you that this 

is true, let us have a talk together. We have spent 
months of labor and thousands of dollars on 


The BEST SEED CATALOG we have ever issued. 


It is a Book of 200 pages with new half-tone illustrations from photographs. 
you a copy? It will cost you nothing, if you will kindly give a fair hearing to our claims 
for your patronage. Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shall we mail 























LET THE 


KODAK 


Tell the story of 
the home days of 
the children. 
Photography is 
simple now— 
Kodak has made 
it so. 


**KODAK HOME POR- 
TRAITURE”’ is the title 
of a beautiful little book 
that shows more than a 
score of such pictures, 
made both indoors and 
out, and gives many val- 
uable hints on how to 
make them. It may be 
had free, at the dealers or 
by mail. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 














HE satisfaction ma 
be found in the 
v0Ssession of a 
Some library 
may be largely 
augmented by 

the position and arrange- 

ment of the book-case, 
provided this can be ac- 
complished without the 
sacrifice of too much space. 

For example, it should 
fit where the light is most 
agreeable day and night, 
and where the books are 
readily accessible at all 
times. 

The sections should be graded in heights to fit the various books, and in 
lengths to fit the room. 

You can only comply with such conditions 
Globe-Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic’? Book-cases, 
as well as to fit most any space. 

Carried in stock by over 1200 agents. 
approval, freight paid. 








successfully by procuring 
which are made to match most any finish 


Where not represented we ship on 
Prices uniform everywhere. Write for Catalogue A-106. 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati 


| BRANCH STORES : NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal e | 
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A Popular 


ELGIN 


Every watch movement bearing 
the name ELGIN is the best move- 


ment of its kind made. 


There are varying grades of 
ELGIN movements—the values of 
which are fixed by the number of 
jewels and the quality of materials 
used in construction. 


The movement .which meets the 
great demand for a popular-priced 
watch is the famous G. M. 
WHEELER movement, a name al- 
most as great as ELGIN itself. 


This movement can now be had in 
the popular sizes, for men’s and boys’ 
use and in the models so much de- 
sired. Ask your dealer. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Il. 
































is the kind to insist on 
getting from your dealer 


Look for on the back 


Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum is molded in 
one solid piece.— Stronger, longer-wear- 
ing, more sanitary and every way better 
than kinds with the pattern formed of 
died-out blocks pieced together. 

Cook’s Printed Linoleum is _ without 
the harshness of surface of other kinds. 
Therefore the printed pattern in Cook’s 
is not so easily ground off by wear. 


Complete information on linoleum, with color re- 
productions of the newest patterns — sent free, 
if you write for “Linoleum Book A.” Information 
worth having before going to buy linoleum. 











’ The original washable, 
Cook’s Decora water-proof wall covering 


Write for book, ‘‘ Waterproof Wall Coverings." 


pany 

Most makers of lamp- 
chimneys don’t mark their 
wares — possibly they are 
ashamed to. 














Trenton Oil Cloth & Linol Cc 


Trenton, New Jersey 








If I didn’t make as good 
chimneys as I do, I wouldn't 
mark mine either. 

I mark mine ‘‘MACBETH’’— 
my own name—because I am 
proud to be known by them. 


My Index —it’s free—tells other reasons 
why my lamp-chimneys are marked and why 
I am proud to put my name on them. May 
I send it to you ? 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and direc- 
tions for long, or 10 for short clothes, with di- 
rections for material, etc., a copy of Nurses’ 
Hints to Mothers, also True therhood, 

and my catalogue illustrating articles and 
clothing for the new baby, with prices and 
full descriptions. 
for 25 cents, silver or stam I 

faction or will refan your money. 

Address Mrs. 0. B, Atsma, Newark, New Jersey 









HOW SHALL WE HEAT 
AND LIGHT OUR HOUSES? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


well as for the first cost of a good gasoline or 
acetylene system, and the expense of renewing 
glassware and incandescent mantles. Acetylene 
burns with so steady a flame in open jets that no 
globe is necessary. 

The greatest advantage of a good gasoline sys- 
tem is that it will furnish gas for both lighting and 
cooking, and, if desired, for heating also. Acety- 
lene can also be used for cooking, but it is rela- 
tively more expensive as a source of heat than as 
a light-giver, being equivalent to ordinary gas at 


about a dollar and a half a thousand cubic feet. 


Effects of Different Iluminants Upon the Air 


HE following table shows the principal effects 
roduced by different illuminants upon the air 

of ae room in which they are used, the comparisons 
being for sixteen coal power lights, except in 
the case of the regenerative and Welsbach burners, 
which actually give a much more powerful light: 











t ” 
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e git| $2 g28 
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Tallow candles .... 16 10.7 | 1400 12.0 
Sperm candles .... 16, 9.6 | 1137, 11 

Paraffin oii ........ 16| 6.2 | 1030) 7.5 

Kerosene oil ...... 16| 5.9 | 1030) 7.0 

| Coal gas, batwing.. 16| 6.5 | 1194) 5.0 

Coal gas, Argan<.. 16 5.8 | 1240 4:3 

Coal gas, regenera- 
tive a6" * | 3.6 760 2.8 
( ‘oal ga as, ;, We Asbac h 2S 1 4.1 763 3.0 


| ing it ver 


| the light downward, 





It is rather startling to learn that an ordinary 
kerosene or gas light vitiates the air as much 
the breath of half a dozen persons, and that even 
incandescent gas-lights are equal to the breathing 
of two or three persons, but these are facts which 
may well be remembered when making provision 
for the fresh-air supply. Acetylene is about on a 
par with incandescent gas-lights, impove rishing 
the air only one-fourth as much as open gasjets 
giving an equal light. Incandescent electric lights 
are in a class by themselves in this respect, pro 
ducing no vitiation and little heat; but besides 
being expensive they are rather hard on the eyes. 


The Inverted Burner for Incandescent Lights 


HEN an incandescent mantle becomes black it 
indicates that not enough air has been admitted 


as 


to the burner, or else that dust has collected on the | 


wire gauze in the interior, or both. To remove 
the dust, the upper part of the burner, which car- 
ries the mantle, must be taken off ; blowing through 
it will then clear the passages for gas. The deposit 
of carbon on the mantle may then be burned 
off by increasing the air supply to the burner. 

One of the latest improvements in incandescent 
lights is the inverted burner, with an automatic 
regulator for controlling the pressure of gas, mak- 
economical in use. 
are already in quite common use abroad, and are 
coming into favor in this country. They throw 
where it is usually most 
needed, without casting a shadow. 

If the greenish tinge of some incandescent gas- 
lights is found to be unpleasant it may be corrected 
by using a colored globe or shade; one of light 
rose pink will;make the reflected light nearly white. 

The globes commonly used on gas-fixtures seem 
to be constructed so as to throw most of the light 


| up to the ceiling, and comparatively little where 





it is needed; but there are now globes of prismatic 
glass which refract the light downward or outward, 
as may be desired. These globes are rather ex- 
vensive, however, and very difficult to keep clean. 
mony 8 shades of practically the old-fashioned type 
may be had for incandescent lights, and they serve 
the purpose of throwing the light downward quite 
as well as do the prismatic globes. 


Merits of the Candle and the Oil-Lamp 


LO a .E considering the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of the various modern illumi- 
nants we must not forget the merits of the old- 
fashioned tallow candle and the useful oil-lamp. 
Noartificial light is more restful to the eye or better 
for reading than that of a good kerosene lamp, prop- 
erly shaded. ‘The best lamps are those having the 
reservoir of oil at a distance from the wick, as in 
the student lamp, for they give a uniform light 
until the oil is exhausted ; where the wick is placed 
directly in the reservoir ’of oil the light gradually 
diminishes as the oil level is lowered. Any good 


central-draft lamp will keep the oil so cool that | 


there is no danger of explosion. Kerosene stoves, 
unfortunately, are still a source of danger; and 


Inverted burners | 





gasoline is even more dangerous unless the reservoir | 
| is ~ ed outside the house, far from the flame. 


-rofessor Elihu Thompson, the renowned elec- 
trician, once remarked that if the candle had just 
been invented it would be hailed as one of the 
greatest blessings of the century, ‘because it is abso- 


| lutely self-contained, always ready for use, and 


perfectly movable. Portability is certainly a great 


convenience in a light, and candles, especially if | 


protected by a glass chimney, are safer for carry- 


| Ing about the house than the cheap glass lamps so 


| quite take the 


often used for the purpose. For decorative pur- 
poses, also, as on the dinner-table, or wherever a 
soft, subdued light only is desired, nothing can 
lace of candles. They are by no 


| means economical in comparison with modern 


illuminants where a bright light is needed. If 


| regularly used for any purpose, candles should be 


bought by the box of six dozen. 
Opinions Differ About Denatured Alcohol 





IDELY differing opinions are expressed as to | 
what may be expected from denatured alcohol | 


now that the internal revenue tax is removed. 
Whatever its value for heat and power may prove 
to be, it seems reasonably certain that alcohol can 
be used to advantage for lighting, in portable lamps 


| fitted with incandescent mantles. 


| in doin 
| hundredth of the energy required b 


It may be that the light of the future will be 
found in some phosphorescent substance. The 
firefly seems to know much better than we do how 
to produce light without any appreciable increase 
of temperature. The late Professor Langley found 
that half a dozen large West Indian fireflies in a 
bottle gave sufficient light for reading; also that 
so they expended only about one-four- 
a candle 


| or of equ wer—an ici é 
This ontfit sent postpaid | gas flame eg al phe tg ty —Z far 
tee 


greater than that of any electric light. Shall we 
learn to make use of the light of the fireflies, as 
we have already harnessed the lightning ? 


The Ladies 


Home Journal for February 1907 





per cent Pure. 


and smell like axle 


to keep clean from 


should be removed 





And they even give the percentage 
of Purity their soaps contain, as though 
Purity alone is all that soap requires to make 
it proper as a cleansing agent for the skin. 

Now, soaps are made from animal fats 
and vegetable oils, balanced or neutralized 
by an alkali— usually soda. 

A soap maker can make his soaps from 
pure refuse fats and pure soda, and claim, 
with absolute truth, that his soap is 100 


But if that soap is not colored artificially, 
nor perfumed, it will be yellowish in color 


That, good people, is the way many so- 
called “ pure soaps ”’ 
And that, in very truth, is no sort of 
thing to put on that vital organ of yours, your 
skin, with its 28 miles of minutely fine glands 


matter, grease, etc., which constantly collect 
and which tend to impede its function. 
absolute health at least two pounds of waste 


day — in the form of vapory moisture. 


Soap made from such cheap material 
stops up the gland mouths (pores), or irritates 
them and sets up a disorder that will surely 
make itself felt throughout the entire body. 


You should take care of your skin by 
using soaps in which the materials are not 
merely pure, but which are absolutely the 
highest grade and the most expensive that 
money can buy, and which are made from 


Not Merely Pure 


OME soap makers claim Purity as the 
greatest thing ever. 





cocoanut oil 


fumes they 


a cake. 


grease, or worse. 
are made. THE N 


the tiny flakes of dead 
In 


from your body every 


‘Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 


Fats such as you buy from 
your butcher to eat and pure 


uses for her delicate complex- 
ion—all properly balanced 
so that there is absolutely 
no excess alkali to injure the 
most delicate skin. 


Certain of these kinds of 
soaps retail at from 25 to 50 
cents a cake — because of the 
needlessly expensive per- 


of them retails at only § cents 
That’s Fairy Soap. 
cake now and see for yourself. 


. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago 


Fairy Soap was granted highest 
possible awards at both 
St. Louis and Portland 
Expositions. 





such as Milady 


One 


contain. 


Buya 














Kalamazoo 


Direct to You” 











[— ROYAL STEEL RANGE 
For All Kinds of fuel. 


the high quality ; 
actual manufacturers and 


and sizes for all kinds of fuel. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, polished 
and ready for immediate use when you receive them. 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 


They last a life time — 


Economical in all respects — 

They are low in price and high in quality,— 

They are easily operated aid quickly set up and 
made ready for business,— 

Buvy from the actual manufacturer,— 

Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 

represented — 
ou keep in 

ers’ and jobbers’ 

Kalamazoo. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to you that you caunot 
buy a better stove or range than the 
Kalamazoo, at any price. 


We want to show you how and why you 


your own pocket the deal- 
profits when you buy a 


If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 306— 


Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. 
compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
Catalog shows 267 styles 


save all middlemen’s profits. 
Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval ‘Test. 


in buying direct from our factory at factory prices. 


Note 





RADIANT BASE BURNER 
High Grade Parlor Heater 
for Hard Coal. 





save from 20% to 40% 





Oven Thermometer 





















TREATMENT 





TLOOR DO YOU PREFER ?| 


If the one to the right, let us tell 


improved method of finishing all 
simple and inexpensive. 
sary. 
interesting and free. 
Dept. 3, 


is done in thousands of Homes, Offices, Institutions, 
Hotels, Stores, Schools, etc., by the use of 


Grippin’s Floor Crack Filler and Finishes 
promoting health, attractiveness and economy. 
Skilled labor is not neces- 


Write now for our descriptive matter, which is 
Address Grippin Mfg. Co., 


? 


you how easily it 


Our 
floors is sanitary, 


Newark, New York. 
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Welch’s Grape Juice meets 
every requirement of any food law 
—State or National—and more. 
It meets every requirement of the 
most particular person. 

In drinking Welch’s Grape 
Juice you have the assurance 
that it is just what it claims to be 
—the pure, unfermented juice ot 
choicest Concord Grapes, bottled 
where the grapes grow and with 
all of the natural flavor preserved. 

Physiciaus know that Welch’s 
Grape Juice is dependable for 
the sick room. For all purposes 
you will find it the satisfactory 
grape juice. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, ex- 
press prepaid east of Omaha. Book- 
let of 40 delicious ways of_ using 


Welch's Grape Juice, free. Sample 
3-oz. bottle for 10 cents. 


Welch Grape Juice Company 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 













When you buy an un- 
known brand of Tapestries, 
what assurance have you that 
they will retain their beauty 
end 


give lasting service ? 













you can depend on them to 
‘‘wear as well as they look,’’ 
although they cost no more 
than inferior kinds. 

It is better to buy “Moss 
Rose” Tapestries once than to 
have to renew “ unknown” 
goods every little while. 
Tapestry Curtains, $3.50-$15 pair 
Tapestry Couch Covers, $2-$10 ea. 
Tapestry Table Covers, $1-$8 ea. 










Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 












Long wearing, because absolutely pure. 
Its superior finish and exceptional dainti- 
ness, combined with moderate cost, make 
Orkeda the ideal silk for home dressmaking — 
Waists, dresses, drop skirts, foundations, 
underslips, fancy pace 4 draperies, etc. At 
your dealer’s; 60 shades, 22 inches wide, 50c 
yard. Buy by name and see trade-mark 

on selvage. Samples and booklet free. 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS, 
66 Greene St., New York City 
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Cheaper than wood— for 
Ornamental Fence 


} lawns, churches and ceme- 
Catal heavy steel picket fence—sold direct to consumer. 
owe Fe WARD FENCE 00., Box 280, Marion, Ind. | 
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SUNSHINE’S 
NEW REST HOME 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


Fr account of is a good month in which to take 


account of stock and look ahead a bit. Every 

January keeps us busy at headquarters filling 
little stockings me 
that have been belated. The end of January 
finds Sunshine, which has been in the flowering 
stage, almost in its period of fruitage. We have 
used the opportunities of the past as best we could. 
We expect to use the opportunities of the future 
better because they are larger. 


We Have No Free Beds Yet 


| WAS just one year ago this month that we 


began first to talk about a rest home—just to 
talk about it, and now we not only own the majority 
of stock, but are, moreover, established in the finest 
sanitarium and rest home in the whole State of 
New York. 

It is now known, and will hereafter be known, 
as the International Sunshine Sanitarium and Rest 
Home. Our prices until the debt is entirely paid 
off will be from ten to fifty dollars a week, according 


| toroom and nursing. As yet we have no free beds, 


but we have a dormitory containing four beds that 
we hope to have endowed very soon now that we 


| announce they areready. Twenty thousand dollars 
| will endow the whole room, or five thousand dol- 


lars one single bed. If the room is endowed by any 
one person or branch, that will mean that four sick 
persons at a time will be cared for the year round 


| asa result of this great generosity. A bronze plate 


bearing the name of the donor will be placed on 
the door, and a more beautiful memorial could 
not be established in honor of any one. 


Endowing Rooms in the Home 


[F, THE beds are endowed singly at five thousand 
dollars each, then a brass plate will hang from the 
head of each, giving the history of the gift as a 
memorial. The memory of some loved one will 
thus ever be kept green. At this writing no beds 
are yet endowed, though two ladies are contem- 
plating such endowments, each having lost a son 
just grown to manhood. 

Fifteen thousand dollars will endow a room 
with one bed—a private room. In each there is a 


snow-white bed, polished bird’s-eye maple furni- | 
ture—dresser, a toilet stand, a straight chair, a | 


rocking-chair, a reading table, a white screen with 
white enameled woodwork, white curtains, three 
choice pictures, and a square velvet rug on the pol- 


| ished floor. Some of the rooms are simply ex- 


quisite in colorings —the most prominent tone in the 
rug being carried out in the dressings of bureau 
and table. 


Sunshiners Should Spread the News 
MANY of you will say, ‘‘Why tell us this? We 

can never endowrooms.” ‘That may be so, but 
there are readers who will be able to when they 
find just the institution they seek, and if I do not 
tell of our sunshiny discovery they may never hear 
of it. We are located at Cropsey and Twenty- 


| third Avenues, Bensonhurst-by-the-Sea, Brook- 
| lyn, New York. Our view of the salt water is 
| life-inspiring. We can see every steamer that 


comes into the port of New York or leaves it, and 
yet we are only half an hour from the centre of the 
great city. 

The solarium, besides being a joyous place to 
lounge in, winter or summer, will, when used for 
a reception or meeting place, seat four or five 
hundred persons comfortably without using the 
reading-room or the reception-hall. 

And all this for Sunshine came about directly 
from Mr. George E. Crater, Junior’s reading the 
Sunshine column in THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL 
on the railroad train one day just as he was enter- 
ing Denver, Colorado. He went to the telegraph 
office in Denver and wired that he had an idea— 
that he had read my request in that month’s 
LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL for a rest home, and 
asked me to do nothing definite until I should get a 
letter from him. In a most businesslike manner 
the question was taken up, and now we are paying 
for stock in this magnificent home at one hundred 
dollars a share. Everybody who aids us by clear- 
ing off one share will be put into the history of the 
establishing of this institution. A great bronze 
slab, bearing the names of all supporters, is to be 
imbedded in the north end of the library wall. 


Our “Dime Helpers” 


OW for those who cannot endow a bed, nor 
even clear off one share of stock, and are still 
willing to help, little ‘‘Dime Helpers” are pro- 


vided in place of mite-boxes to catch the ten-cent | 


pieces one is always so willing to drop in for Sun- 
shine. These ‘‘ Dime Helpers” were suggested by 
Mrs. Edward Campbell, one of our most enthu- 
siastic members. 

Every one of us likes to see the new moon over 
her right shoulder and have a penny or two in her 
pocketbook at the same time. We are not super- 
stitious, but it makes us feel better to be on the 
lucky side. The ‘‘Dime Helper” envelope has 
squares numbered from one to fifty. Each square 
costs ten cents. Each buyer drops ten cents into 


| the envelope and then crosses off the first square not 


already marked by buyers before her, and on it 


| she finds her lucky number for a whole year. The | 
lucky-number idea was furnished us by an invalid 


boy who thought it up, he said, out of his head all 
by himself. Do send for one of these envelopes, 
and when you have sold fifty squares you will have 
furnished fifty friends with their Sunshine lucky 


number, and filled the ye a with fifty ten-cent | 
, to 


pieces, or five dollars, all tol be added to the 


free-bed fund. If one thousand should take envel- | 
opes and sell all their squares there would be one | 


bed paid for right away. 
This makes me think of the little boy who had a 


dollar given him for a New Year's present. ‘Just | 
think, Mamma,” he cried delightedly, ‘‘I’ve got a | 


dollar. Now, if Ihad nine dollars more I'd have ten 
dollars, then I could get the new sled, couldn’t I? 


We have fifteen dollars toward the free bed; | 


if everybody who reads THe Lapies’ Home 
JourNAL stands by us as heretofore we will have 
the five thousand dollars before this time next 
rear. Send for a ‘“‘Dime Helper” and be a stock- 
older in the Sunshine that a Lapies’ Home 


— free bed in the sanitarium is going to 


urnish. 7 5 
Send all communications relative to Interna- 


tional Sunshine work to general headquarters, 96 | 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





ich Santa Claus forgot with gifts | 
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Price 


$30 


Each 














Annual Special Sale 
Ostermoor Mattress 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra 

thickness, extra weight, exceptional soft- 

ness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade 

of covering, all full size, 4 feet 6 inches 

wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or 
two parts as desired. 


These mattresses are in every way as great, if not greater bargains than 
the Special Mattresses we sold last year at the same price. If you were 
Sortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 
inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts, with 
round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French 
Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheeis, all 
hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by hand 
sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more than 
regular, and are the very softest we can make and much 
more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful 
Mercerized French Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both 
plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish 
Ticking, striped in linen effect ; also the good old-fashioned 
blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by 
our most expert specialists. They represent, in the very 
highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of 
excellence and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


Price, $1859 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only While they last ; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Order direct of us or 
through your Ostermoor dealer 


Note: Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $15.50 
each. They have four-inch border, 
weigh 45 iks.. and are covered with 
A. C. A. ticking. These French Mat- 
tresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two 
inches thicker, weigh 15 lbs. more, have 
round corners—soft Rolled Edges — 
close diamond tufts—and beautiful 
high-grade fine quality coverings, and 
are much softer and far more resilient. 
Even if you do not wish a mattress 
now you should know all about the 
‘*Ostermoor’”’ and its superiority to hair 
in health, comfort and economy. Send 
your name on a postal for our free de- 
scriptive book, ‘‘The Test of Time,”’ a ver- 
itable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


Ostermoor & Company 
117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Pat. office 


When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of color of coves ing, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 



































































































VARIETIES 
Sweet Peas 
FOR 10 CENTS 


Every flower lover loves sweet 
peas —the sweetest flower that 
grows. No garden is complete with- 

out its bed of these dainty blooms. 

Ti lin’s*‘I parable” Mixed Sweet 

Pea Collection, seit postpaid forro cents, 
contains 125 seeds, assorted by hand, one 
seed at a time, from too of the choicest 
varieties of these favorite flowers, one seed 
of each variety, with 25 extra of the prettiest 
kinds for good measure. No collection ever 








before offered contained so many choice new 
varieties or was so carefully assorted as this 
“Incompar 


able” Collection. The varieties 

of this assortment are all named in our large 

free flower catalog. Order a packet today 

and your sweet pea bed will be the loveliest 
spot in the garden. 


A Beautiful “Lace Fern” 
FREE 


—S 
We want every reader of this ad. to have a copy 
of our large catalo It contains 176 pages 
chuck ful) of iustrs ations and desc riptions of 
the best flowers, fruits and vegetables in 
the world. It has a handsome embossed 
lithographic colored cover, that is a 
masterpiece of art. We will send 
it free, and with it, securely 
wrapped, a beautiful ** Lace 
Fern,”—a magnificent 
decorative plant. Write 
today, a post card will 
bring yuu the catalog 
anc the Fern free. 

















Our Seeds, Plants, 


Roses, Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES have been the stand- 
ard of excellence for over half a 
century. You take no chances in 
buying of us, as no fairer prices are 
quoted on high quality goods. 
best are always most -—- in 
results. We mail postpaid, 
Seeds, Roses, Plants, Bulbs, 
Vines, Etc., and guarantee 
safe arrival and satisfaction, 
larger by express or freight. You 
will be interested in our extraordi- 
nary cheap offers of over half a 
hundred choice collections of Seeds,Plants,Roses, Etc. Your 
address on a postal will bring you our elegant 168-page 
Catalogue FREE. Send for it today and see what values we 
give for a little money. 53 years. 44 greenhouses, 1200 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 321, Painesville, Ohio 








have stood the test for over 50 years, and 
arestillinthelead. Their absolute certainty 


of growth, their uncommonly large yields of 
delicious vegetables and beautiful flowers, 


make them the most reliable and the most 
popular everywhere. Sold by all dealers. 
1907 Seed Annual free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


























and 105 other varieties of 
roses growing in your own gar- 
den from May to October for the 
price of one florists’ bouquet. 
Our Art Catalog — Rose 
Leaves”’ the handsomest book pub- 
lished by any florist —lists 105 vari- 
eties of roses, many of them new, 
including our famous American 
Beauties and the wonderful new Kam- 
bler Rose, Lady Gay. A large number 
of these new varieties offered for sale 
only by us. The catalog describes the 
Heller methods — that make success cer- 
tain — tells about the Heller mature two 
and three year old rose bushes —and gives 
much valuable information for theamateur 
gardener. It'sfree. Send forit today without fail. 


Heller Bros.,901 8. Main St.,New Castle, Ind. 














Miss WHITE'S 


CEUOWER SEEDS 


ts: ee A GIFT seitction 


SEND AT ONCE for my 1907 catalog, and 
if no member of your family has had one 
this year (and you So state) I will send with 
it a coupon good for six full-sized pockets of 
Flower Seeds, to be sent postpaid (no 
charge whatever), your selection of any 
kinds listed in my catalog at 3 cts. per packet. 
Petunias, Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums and 40 
other popular sorts included in this offer. 

All l ask in return is the addresses of two 
others who grow flowe 
A POSTAL WILL DO. WRITE TODAY 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
3012 Aldrich Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Before buying an incubator get 


INCUBATORS our FREE CATALOG, It will 


give you some Money-saving points even if you do not buy 
of us. Brooder House Plans 15 cents. Poultry Book 50 cents. 
COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., Box 5, Delaware City, Delaware 





























rai] 4, Foe 


HARDY BABY RAMBLER ROSE — Ready to 
bloom, intloors or out, by mail prepaid, 10 cents. 
Only one to a custower at this price, with Catalog. 


James Vick’s Sons, 424 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


RAL GUIDE 
FREE 










| so hard.” 


The | 


WHEN MEN COME IN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


on the sofa. She slipped her hand in mine, and 


inquired: ‘*Well, do you like him?” 
“Who? Mr. Martin? W hy, yes; he seems a 
nice boy.” 


“*Is that all?” 

**Did you expect me to say more? You see, he’s 
young, dear; twenty-three in years, pe rhaps, but 
not that in experience.” 

*“Oh—doesn’t that rather depe end upon the ex- 
erience?” questioned Estelle. ‘*He’d been in 
yusiness for two years before he came to the 
University.” 

“I rather thought he wasn’t a college man,” I 
said. ‘‘I mean, he doesn’t care for books and ideas. 
He talked of things and people and sports.” 

‘You've met him only once,” murmured Estelle, 
her eyes downcast. “ Then you wouldn’t like to 
see him again : ite 

‘**My dear,” I said candidly, ‘‘Mr. Martin and 
I oould not have enough in common to pay us 
for a friendship.” 

**And do you think what is true of you and him 
would be true of him and—and another intellectual 
woman?” 

I looked at her lowered head. 

**T’m only speaking for myself,’”’ I said quickly. 
**One can never tell what draws people together 
in friendship. Of course, if it were anything 
deeper, that would be different. Married life can 
be founded only on eng community of interests. 
That is—don’t you think so?” 

**Oh, of course,’”’ Estelle said, her face still aside; 
‘‘and—and to get community of interests a woman 
or a man—generally a woman—has to compro- 
mise too much.” 

**I suppose so.” I spoke indifferently, for I was 
full of a plan for Estelle which I wanted to unfold, 
and I felt that we had spent quite too much time 
on Bruce Martin. ‘‘But come, you must hear 
what has happened.” I told her of my promotion 
and she cried aloud with delight. 


ot 


**Oh, r m so happy about it, and you’ve worked 
$0 hard,” she ars 4 utterly self.- “ym 
«Estelle, you don’t know what I’ve had to give 
up,” I said; ‘and I don’t want your struggle to be 


I kissed her beautiful brow. All the love I had 

not put into my work had gone to Estelle. 
‘Sweetheart,’ I went on, ‘you know, being a 

professor, I have more power, I’m going to have 
you as theme-reader.” 

Estelle gasped. ‘‘ Not really—me, only a first- 
year graduate, and a woman! 

‘*But that’s not all,” I said, enjoying her delight; 
‘*you’re to have English A.” 

**Oh, I could never teach it!” 
won't it be wonderful to do it?” 

‘*And,” I said, smiling, 
article accepted by the ‘United States Review,’ 


she cried. ‘But 


| and do good teaching, perhaps you'll be made 








| assistant next year.” 


Tears rose to Estelle’s eyes. ‘‘Oh, how easily it 
has all come to me, and through you,” she said. 
‘*You’ve done everything for me since you began 
to pay my way through college. And I won't dis- 

appoint you; I won't. I’ll do just as you want 
me to—as you’ve planned ——” 

‘*Why, dear,” I cried, ‘‘do you mean that you’d 
rather do something else? Rather get your doctor’s 
degree before you teach?” 

**No, no, I don’t mean anything except that I 
love you, and am going to be worthy of you.” She 
sobbed gently on my shoulder. 

‘Estelle, you’re overwrought with your quarter’s 
work just as Elizabeth and I are,’ I said. ‘‘We’H 
find some good place to rest this summer, and go 
in for the athletics Mr. Bruce Martin talks of so 
much. Kiss me good-night now. Dear little girl, 
Iam afraid the promotion would not mean much 
if I didn’t have you in my life, too.” 

She looked pale and depressed, and I urged her 
to make her spring work light, but she insisted 
that work was the only tonic she needed. 


oot 


Perhaps a week later the door-bell rang one 
evening and Katie, beaming with excited satisfac- 
tion, ushered in a caller. For a moment I looked 
at him uncertainly, and then twelve years slipped 
away, and I was seventeen again, walking along 
the country lanes with my village sweetheart. 
There were the same view shoulders, the same 
irregularly clustering hair, the same clear, direct, 
blue eyes, but the face was graver and older. 

‘*Harvey Martin!” I cried. ‘‘And your little 
brother—your brother Bruce was here the other 
night and I never thought of the connection!” 

As I shook hands with him it came to me, 
whimsically, that it was the man’s part to forget 
and the woman’s to remember. And yet it was I 
who had forgotten, and—but perhaps he had, too. 
Then I saw that he was looking at me question- 
ingly, critically, and still without that quick, half- 
shy smile that used to be his chief boyish charm. 

We sat down and Harvey’s gaze wandered to 
the rows of books in their sober liveries. My mind 
was flitting back to the old days. I could shut m 
eyes and see us reading under the elm on our bac 
lawn. How long ago it was. And then I could 
see us the night we parted. But I had schooled 
myself never to think of that. 

‘“*’m afraid you’ve not changed,” said Harvey. 

**You’re afraid?” 

**I ought to explain, of course,” Harvey said, 
bending a little toward me. ‘‘When you chose 
what you wanted to do—well, that gave me no 
choice. Then my father and mother died, and 
Bruce became my a care. You know the 
fine fellow he is. 1 don’t want his life spoiled.” 

Still I looked at him questioningly. 

‘*He loves Estelle—Miss Craye,” said Harvey; 

and he thinks she loves him, but feels it her duty 
to you to give him up for a career.” 

‘‘What nonsense!” I said. ‘‘I have always 
taken care to let Estelle feel that she has no duty 
to me. She has a duty only to her own life. She 
has chosen this work because she loves work more 
than she does your brother.” 

Harvey shook his head. ‘‘Bruce says that you 
have done everything for Estelle, and that makes her 
more determined to stick to what you approve of.” 

‘*Oh, nonsense,” I said irritably ; ; “I'll tell her 
to decide over again, leaving me out of the ques- 
tion. But I know she’s chosen what she wants.” 

He looked at me with a glint of his old smile. 

‘*Ah, no, you’ve not changed,” he said. ‘‘How 
many times you used to say that a woman had a 
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If you that can 


want the Best Seeds be grown, 


—as proved by thousands of tests at the Larg- 


Seeds That Grow! -2:,Psst Sees Scr 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1907,— 


“The Leading American Seed Catalog.” 


A handsome book of 200 pages with beautiful half-tone illustrations from photographs, it tells 
the plain truth! Among other important Novelties for 1907, six pages are devoted to two 
unique ‘*‘ NEw CREATIONS,’’ in which nature has surpassed herself. ‘These are the most wonder- 
ful advances, over existing types, that have ever been known in any vegetable. Their discovery 
will be worth many thousands of dollars annually to American gardeners. 











Jat If you can appreciate Quality in Seeds and are willing to pay a fair price, write 
to-day (a postal card will do) and you will receive our Complete Catalog by return mail. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1907—the most 
beautiful and instructive horticultural publication of the 
day —188 pages —700 engravings — 6 superb colored plates — 
6 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 
50-Cent “Henderson” Collection of seeds, containing one packet each of Giant 
Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed ; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; 
Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce ; Early Ruby Tomato ; and Henderson's Half Long Blood 
Beet ; in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as 
a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1,00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 
POULTRY 


and Almansc for 1907 contains 220 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It 
tells all about chickens, their care, diseases and 
remedies. All about Incubators and how to 
operate them. All about poultry houses and how 
to build them. It’s really an encyclopedia of 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 932, Freeport, Ill. 


ORNELL machinery 














35 &37 CortLanoT 
St. New Yor CiTY. 


BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


Our big Poultry book tells howtomakeit. How 
to breed, feed and market for best results. 100 
illustrations. Describes largest pure bred 
poultry farm inthe world. Tells how to start 
small and grow big. All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in- 
cubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 cents. 


F. FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, lowa 












SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK on 








GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
1907 tells all about, pure bred poultry and de- 





scribes and illustrates varieties. 10 beautiful 

natural color plates. Gives reasonable peices for 

Stock and eggs; how to cure diseases, kill lic¢, 
Incubators, Brooders, Portable Houses, Poultry make money: G This veleable book only 10 cents. 
Food Products, Food Hoppers, Trap Nests and REIDER, Rheeme, Pa 





Everything the Poultryman Requires. As Used On 
Government Poultry Farms and By All Successful 
Poultrymen. Instruction Book Free for the Asking. 


240-EGG 








| Catalogue Free. 





15 


120 Egg Size, $9.00 

60 Egg Size, $7.50 
Brooders equally low. Not cheap 
machines but the famous “ Ideal 
—guaranteed to be the surest 2% easiest ever made. 


Why not save from §5 to $10? Get our big 128 page illus- 
trated poultr 
hook FREE. J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, iil. 


Incubator 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO. 
Box C, ,ITHACA, > > A Write To-Day. 


FENCE Strongest Made. 

Bull-strong, chicken- 
tight. Sold to the user at Wholesale 

| Prices. We Pay Freight. Catalogue free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

| Box 43 Winchester, Indiana 
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GUARANTEED 
TO 
ms BLOOM 


\¥ 
oe 
. Your garden will be a 
m 


ass of blooming roses or 
it won’t cost you a cent— your money back 
on every Rose offered here that doesn’t 
bloom the first season! 

No offer like this was ever made before. Roses must be 
mighty good to do it, and C. & J. Roses ARE good — our 

srantee proves that. 

Our Roses are the product of years of experience, and are of 
sch quality that even amateurs have great success — often 
ver two hundred blossoms from 12 bushes the first season 
— next year better still. 

Here is an offer absolutely unparalleled: 


12 ROSES for $1.00 


such kinds as Pink Maman Cochet, Baby Rambler, Clotilde 
Soupert, and the splendid new red Rose, Madam Marlitt, at 
less than 9c. a piece, labeled, postpaid, and every 
guaranteed. Order now while we have the Roses (to be sent 
when you wish to plant). 

Send today for our new Floral Guide all about Roses and 
hundreds of other choice plants—complete with cultural 
directions. Should be in every home. 


THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY 
“* Growers of the Best Roses in America” 
Box A, West Grove, Pa. 
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Gloxinia Begonia 


ie FLOWERS 2s. 


We send you this grand collection of 3EEDS and BULBS for 
less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may have an 
opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and become one 
of our yearly customers. 
2 Pkts. 4 pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped 
Seeds 2 pkts. Carnations; Variegated, White, Purple 
2 pkts. Sweet Peas 1 pkt. Star Flower, Novelty 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Balsam, Finest Double 
1 pkt. Giant Daisy 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, Double 
1 pkt. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 1 pkt. Japanese Morning Glory 
1 pkt. Mignonette, Giant Pyramid 1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 1 pkt. Portulaca, Choice Colors 
1 pkt. Coxcombh, Feathered 
1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Scarlet 

20 Bulbs Freesia, 1 Spotte| Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs such as Aimaryllis, 
Montbretias, Lilies, etc. 

The above 20 PETS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK giving you 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO.., Box L, Floral Park, N. Y. 


» Lot aide.” y 












give a most decorative effect to your home. ‘There is no 
other kind so good. Easily set by local mason with our plans. 
Sen for illustrated catalog. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., Dept. 27 


Office and Showroom, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. | 





Don't miss 
this bargain op- 
portunity. It won't last 
long. Send us ten cents for packing 
and postage, with your name and ad- 
dress. We will send you an Oriental 
Poppy Plant. Perfectly hardy; lives 
through winter and come up every spring ; 
blossoms are often six inclies across. 


A Fine Plant 10 Cents 


We send also our splendid, illustrated 
catalogue and accurate Spraying Calendar. 
We give you this bargain to introduce our com- 
plete line of Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. Tell 
your friends. Write quick and order tocay. 


Quaker Hill Nurseries, 42 Main St., Newark, N.Y, 











One generous packet each of aster, nasturtium, pansy 
and sweet pea in our highest grade mixtures, regular 


45c value, special introductory price only 25c prepaid. 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG FREE. 

A book ot 104 pages, colored covers, describing and 
illustrating our full line of True Blue flower and 
vegetable seeds, plants and 
shrubs, all grown at our 








Ger Orenmentel Brick Mantels | 


| WHEN MEN COME IN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


chance to live her own life. That was when every 
one thought you ought to stay home and help take 
care of your mother instead of going to college.” 

‘If you mean that I make my philosophy fit 
my selfishness ” IT began. 

“*No, simply that you hold your old views still. 
Confess, have you never said to Estelle that a 
college woman would be foolish to marry a man 
whose chief interest lay far from books?” 

Pas I have,” I said, ‘‘it’s because it’s true. 
Nothing is more dreadful than incompatibility 
between husband and wife. A woman has a right 
to her own tastes as much as a man has to his; 
and yet, if any sacrifice is to be made, she is called 
on to make it. It may cost her something to give 
up the man she loves, but it is better than a mar- 
riage which could result only in discomfort.” 

“*Your old arguments,” he said. 

“I told you I would not use them to Estelle.” 

*‘Oh, come,” he said impatiently, ‘‘don’t you 
| know that you, yourself, and what you do and feel 
| and think are arguments that will prove eminently 

convincing to Estelle?” 

*“*But what do you expect of me?” I asked. 

Harvey rose and walked to the window. 

I looked at his strong figure outlined against the 
light, then rose and stood beside him. 

**What I had hoped will seem foolish to you,” 
Harvey said gently. ‘‘Just now it seemed to me 
that ten years had vanished; that I was Bruce’s 
age again, fighting against the conviction that you 
preferred your career to me.” 


ox 


Had he forgotten what it had cost me to give 
| him up? I had loved him well, but I had wanted 
to live my own life. I was born with a passionate 
sense of justice; I did not think it just to myself 
to bury my unusual talents in a life with Harvey; 
to be merely part of him. And so I had stifled 
the call of my heart. But the pain had stamped 
itself into my mind and character. 

**Of course it’s too late for us,” he said, ‘‘but 
not for Bruce. I should have my wife and children 
about me, and as it is I’m crotchety, set in my ways, 
and given to dyspepsia.”’ 

I was glad of a chance to laugh. 

**You know we’re both perfectly happy,” I said. 

He looked at me musingly. ‘‘ You’ve not once 
had the ringing tone I remember,” he said. ‘*And 
where is your old smile and look? You reminded 
me of something budlike, ready at the first touch 
to burst full-leaved into joy.” 

Harvey used not to be given to poetry. I think 
| he saw a hint of amusement in my eye, for he 
added abruptly: ‘‘I had hoped that you would 
realize how narrow and selfish your life is, and 
would throw your energy into warning Estelle. 
You think it’s something splendid to be teaching 
college students. You touch their minds at one 
little point; what have you to do with their real 
living—with their hearts?” 

‘*That’s not the business even of a man profes- 
sor,” I said crisply. 











| 


**You’ve no right to be living a man’s life,” | 


Harvey replied gently. ‘‘No woman is a real 

woman or can live a real life unless a man loves 
| her and she loves him.” 

Although I was angry my vanity had endured 
the shock of his words. I did not dislike him for 
| his estimate of me, and I was glad he had come. 
The sight of his physical strength rested me. 

**I did not know you were in the city,” I said 
abruptly. 


” 


replied. ‘‘I’ve wanted to write to you, but 
He paused and then added, ‘‘ May | come again ?” 
‘*T’ll be glad to see you,” I said sincerely. 
or 

When Estelle was in bed that night I slipped 
| into her room, feeling that she would then be most 

off guard. She lay a quiet, dim figure on her 
| white pillows. 

‘*Sweetheart,” I said, sitting beside her, ‘‘why 
didn’t you tell me about Mr. Martin?” 

Estelle sat up suddenly. 

‘*His brother has been here,” I explained. 

‘*Yes; the man you gave up,” she said unex- 
| pectedly. 

‘*But, my dear,” I said, ‘‘you mustn’t follow my 

example. If you love Bruce Martin marry him.” 
**You didn’t marry his brother.” 

I tried again. ‘‘I didn’t love him enough. 

Besides, you must be happy in your own way.” 

‘“‘This is my own way,” said Estelle. “If I 
were a girl of merely ordinary powers I shouldn’t 

| think I owed my brains any duty; but I know 
| that I am exceptionally brilliant, and I want to do 
the scholarly work that only such women as my- 
self can do. I have a duty to the system that has 

| developed me; I am a part of it. I care about 

learning. I want it. The day will come when I 

shall want it more than I have ever wanted Bruce.” 

For a moment it seemed to me that she was 

speaking with my own voice, my own arguments. 

‘‘How unjust,” I said bitterly—‘‘ How unjust 

| that a man can have both and a woman not!” 

| Then I added with a catch in my voice, ‘“‘Oh, 
Estelle, I am afraid you’ll regret-——” 

‘“‘Have you regretted?” she asked. __ 

“Don’t you know how maddening it is for me 
to see you repeating my history?” I cried, evading 
the question. 

Estelle slipped a hand into mine. 

‘*Don’t, dear,” she said; ‘‘of course, you have 
influenced me, but I am making my own choice 
now. It’s our old belief that some women aren’t 
called to marriage; I’m not really, or I couldn’t 
decide this way. Some of those who marry pay 
the price after; I’m paying it before.” ; 

She spoke sincerely, but somehow she did not 
convince me. My intellect said she was doing 
right; what could she and this boy have in com- 
mon? Surely it was only the magic of his youth 
and strength which attracted her. And yet there 
was something in her attitude as she lay quietly 
that seemed lonely and resigned. In the end I 
kissed her without a word. 

As I withdrew I met Katie paddling down the 
hall carrying a bowl of hot milk. 





own big farm and green- 

houses. Order at once 

and ask for Catalog. 
Address, 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
Box 53, Columbus. Ohio 


TOMATOES How to grow ten bush- 
els on a ten foot square. 
Send 10 cents, silver, for book of instructions to 
F. J. KERN, Riverside, Iowa 








‘“‘It’ll make Miss Estelle slape,’”’ she exclaimed. 
‘No nade of spilin’ her face if she is spilin’ her 
chances.” ee Ah 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” I said coldly 

sec Pr. 
OS eee incorrigible. ‘‘No?” she called 
after me; ‘‘it seems thim books av yours don’t larn 
ye everyt’in’ in the worruld.” 


CONCLUDED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL 


‘*We moved our business here a year ago,” he 





























HE wonderful thing about the Edison 

Phonograph as an entertainer is that it 

gives you your kind of amusement— 
your kind of music. That’s because it gives 
kind. The man who likes old-fashioned 
ballads is apt to think, because he has never 
heard the Edison sing a ballad, that it is a rag- 
time instrument. 


any 


You must hear the Edison Phonograph sing or play the kind 
of music you like. It is very easy to hear 
the Edison. ‘There is at least one store in every town where you 
can hear it free, or where they will gladly show it to you. If you 
cannot find that store in your town, write to us and let us tell you. 


Then you will know. 


We will be glad to send free to any one who asks an interesting illustrated book 
showing the great variety of entertainment to be had with the Edison Phonograph. 


National Phonograph Company. 
73 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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END for these three books to-day. 
They are the Edison free library 
for lovers of the Phonograph — 
new every month; free to every asker. 
Mailed January 28th. 

Do you remember to buy new 
records for your Edison Phonograph? 
Have you forgotten how you 
liked the records you now 
have when you first got them ? 
Do you notice how entertain- 
ing they are to your guests 
who hear them for the first 
time? Then bear in mind 
that every new record renews 
your interest in your phono- 
graph. It is time you had 
some new music. 

When you bought your 
first supply of records you 
possibly bought the things 
you liked at that time. There 
are other good things — per- 
haps different from what you 
liked then, but which appeal 
to you now ; which appeal to 
your friends. Besides, there are new records every month. The Edison 
Phonograph is the same phonograph. It is the records which change. 

Go to your dealer and hear the new records. 











Three Books Free — Send for the complete catalogue of Edison 
Records, the Supplemental catalogue of Edison Records for 
February and the Phonogram, describing the records for February. 
All published January 28. They will give you a new interest 
in your Edison Phonograph. 
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National Phonograph Company 


a Caivon. 73 Lakeside Avenue Orange, N. J. 



































































































































SHIRT-WAIST: Perforated pattern, 50 cents. 
Stamped on 2% yards of linen or linen lawn, 
$2.50; of on cotton lawn, $1.25. Cotton for 
working, 25 cents extra. 
CORSET-COVER: Perforated pattern, 25 cents. 
Stamped on linen lawn, $1.00; or on cotton lawn, 
50 cents. Cotton for working, 20 cents extra. 


The Modern Priscilla 


An Embroidery Magazine 
Is authority for all kinds of Art Needlework, 
Crochet, 
rie, and 


nitting, Lace for Costumes, Linge- 
Home Decoration; also China, Oil 
and Water Color Painting. It illustrates and 
gives directions for the new and popular fads 
in Embroidery ; forthe latest ideas and designs 
for Underwear, Waists, Gowns, Stocks, Hats, 
and Dress Garniture; for Centrepieces, Doi- 
lies, fable Covers, Sofa Pillows, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel and House Decoration. 


Subscription Price, only 50 cents a Year 


If You Subscribe Now 


or before March 3oth, we will send you the 
January and February issues for 1907 FREE, 
and mark your subscription paid to March, 
1908. Or you may select afy ove of the 
following three special offers : 

. . . « Wewill give 14 

Special Shirt-Waist Offer: 5"), Si; 
scription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA, beginning with 
the januney number, and a perforated pattern of the 
handsome shirt-waist design illustrated at the top of 
this advertisement, with a box of stamping paste, for 
75 cents; or, with the design stamped’ on 2% yards of 
linen or linen lawn, for $2.75; or on cotton lawn for 
$1.50. Cotton for working, 25 cents extra. 
Special Corset-Cover Offer: }\°" "sive 
subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA, beginning 
with the January number, and a perforated pattern of 
the handsome corset-cover design illustrated at the top 
of this advertisement, with a box of stamping paste, for 
60 cents; or, with the design stamped on linen lawn, 
for $1.25; or stamped on cotton lawn, for 75 cents. 
Cotton for working, 20 cents extra. 


French, Eyelet & Shadow Embroidery 


A new book of designs and lessons with cuts of stitches, 
suitable for beginners and experienced workers. Price, 
25 cents, or given with 14 months’ subscription to 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA, for 60 cents. 


Sample Copy of The Priscilla sent for four cents 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
221 J6 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 











YOU HAVE NEVER ENJOYED 
as Good a Glass of Chocolate Soda 
HOT or COLD 
as at the fountains of our 


35 RETAIL STORES 


. THROUGHOUT THE 
oy ¢ STATES & CANADA 
By / 


: or at our authorized Sales Agents 































tee 5 IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
iPS Where you have seen Bear Signs 
f and Bear Statues displayed 
4 
5. You remember that 
# DeliciousChocolate Flavor? 
WHY NOT ENJOY IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
BY ORDERING A CAN OF 
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BREAKFAST COCOA 
Stores, Sales Pros a your Grocer ? 














LT TODO 
vs ¥ ‘PLAY sur 


This is the suit your child will like=- 
The cutest dress for the little 
“tyke.” 
s ' Twill keep him “comfy” and 
5 keep him warm, 
And save his “ dress-up "’ clothes 
from harm. } 
An ideal creeping dress in the 
smaller sizes. 
Equally desirable for indoor and 
outdoor use. 
For boys and girls 
Sizes 1, 2,3,4,5, and 6 years. 
= At your dealers or direct, price 50c. 
JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 


Dubuque, Iowa 





No other carpet is so artistic, 
or wears so long. 

Cordemon costs half as much 
as other good carpets. Money 
back if not satisfactory. 

Look for red triangle tag 

on every roll, Ask your dealer, 

or write us and you'll be supplied. 
Book A and samples free. 

MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 





BETWEEN THE LINES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


in the past; but for young minds accustomed to 
the gayety and culture of the town, and with their | 
lives before them, it would be suicidal. I should | 
degenerate into a perfect ninny, I know. For once 
Fanny agreed with me. She feels that her duty lies 
in a broader sphere. 





_Juty 20—Henry writes that if it is convenient 
he would like to spend his vacation here—the 
first two weeks in August! We have replied at 
once, all of us joining in the most cordial invita- 
tion, in which I have told him how lovely and 
restful the country is, and of the good, rich ) Hn 
milk and cream, and the delicious berries. Oh, 
I hope he will decide to come to enliven us with 
his playful humor! 

+ Juty 21—Still no rain, but the roads seem 
harder and the fields fresher in consequence. 
Tonight as I stood by my dormer window looking 
out upcen the moonlit orchard I could almost 
imagine fairies there, it was so shadowy and sil- 
very. I stood there for quite a long time thinking 
of Nature and her gentle influence on the soul of 
man. 

Juty 22—Fanny has a new blue sunbonnet 
and I a pink one. We saw them today at the 
eneral store, and, trying them on, they proved 
irresistible. 


Juty 24—Henry is coming. A letter reached 
us today, so characteristic that we laughed and 
laughed. He said, among other things, that he 
had bought a straw hat big enough for two, where- 
upon Hiram, trying to be witty, inquired which 
two—Hen and Fanny, or Hen and Flo? ‘His 
name, Hiram,” I replied stiffly, ‘‘is Mister J.” 
Hiram forgets at times that we are no longer 
children. 

Jury 25—Oh, I hope the country will not grow 
dusty again before he comes. Never have I seen 
it lovelier than it was today, with the fields and 
orchards in a perfect glory of golden light. I 
took my Tennyson to Gorham’s Woods, which 
were so cool and tranquil that I caught new mean- 
ings in the lines—things I had never grasped 
before. 

Juty 26—I fed the chickens today and was 
fascinated by their idiosyncrasies. 

JuLy 27—Hiram tried to show me how to milk 
tonight, but with only partial success. 

JuLy 28—Swinging in the hammock tonight 
| I watched two horse-chestnut sprays outlined 
| against a full, round moon. There was a light 
breeze stirring, and they danced like elves. What 
can be lovelier than a quiet summer’s night in the 
country with its mysterious sounds and shadows, 
and nothing—no tendon and jangling trolley- 
cars—to distract the mind from its pensive 
musing ? 

JuLty 29—Henry comes day after tomorrow on 
the evening train, and Hiram is to drive Fanny 
and me to the station to meet him. 

Juty 30—The spare room is ready, and looks 
very sweet and clean with its fresh, white spread, 
and the rug from my room, and the better pictures 
that I have hung up in place of the calendars. It 
overlooks the dear orchard which I see each night 
and morning with ever wondering and admiring 
eyes. I shall retire early, for tomorrow will be a 
busy day. 

Juty 31—Henry is here, and Hiram declares 
he is the ‘‘jokingest feller” he ‘‘ever did see!” 
He is brimming with spirits and enchanted with 
everything. Although it was late when we fin- 
ished supper, he must have a lantern and see the 
stock. ¥ e cows and horses did not mind, but 
the hens set up a dreadful clatter, and it took us 
the longest time to get one of them back into the 
coop again. Henry vows and declares that he is 
going to get up in the morning and help Hiram 
milk. It seems a shame to go to bed at all, for 
outdoors it is simply glorious. 


Aucust 5—The days have gone by so swiftl 
that I have had no time for Sultien—-heaatidl 
beautiful midsummer days and starry nights. I 
believe God meant us to be shepherds, as Henry 
says, that we might live always among His trees 
and meadows and running brooks, and not fret 
our lives away with less dewy and tranquil things. 
Oh, to have lived in ancient Greece, when they 
laid offerings of fruit and flowers upon woodland 
altars!—aye, pagan altars! Flo Riggins, what 
| would your minister say to that! 
| AvuGcust 6—Time was when men and women 
drank from clear woodland springs and lived 
—e milk and honey and the fruits of wild or- 
chards, and went out at sunrise to the fields, and 
returned at sunset to sleep soundly under the 
stars. Now we bring water to ugly towns in 
pipes, and feed on indigestibles, and rise when the 
dew is gone, and grow pale at desks, and sleep 
restlessly—though the same stars watch! And 
what have we gained? Civilization, you will 
reply. Yes. But are we any happier? Are we 
content? No. If we are why do we need to go 
every year to groves and meadows to rest and 
recuperate our wasted strength? As Henry says, 
it is the old shepherd in us crying out of our very 
souls for flocks to watch. 





Aucust 8—I see things now in an entirely 
new light. Life is so much broader, so much 
deeper and lovelier than I ever dreamed. But 
Time, alas! is so much shorter. Why are we 
forced, against our better selves, to waste it in 
such foolish ways? 

Avucust 9—Tonight I watched the stars from 
my dormer window. They are trying to tell us 
something. I wonder what? They seem fairly 
trembling with some wondrous message, yet we 
heedless mortals watch them a little moment, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ How bright the stars are tonight!” and 
turn away, carelessly, and forget. 

Aucust 1o—Why do we shed tears when we 

are happiest ? 
| AuGust 11—Oh, if we could only give some- 
thing, something beautiful, to Mother Earth, in 
return for all her gracious gifts! I am not content 
with merely seeing her blessed flowers—with 
merely inhaling their sweet fragrance—with 
merely holding them to my lips. 

AuGust 12—Good-by, my diary. I shall not 
keep you any longer. Life is too wonderful for 
mere words. God. I am sure, never meant it to 
be told, for the common thoughts are not worth 
writing, and the thoughts worth writing seem not 
to be written down at all. Good-by, little book. 
Good-by, little girlhood. You have been beauti- 
ful, even if you have been foolish—oh so, so 








beautiful, now, when you are gone! 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1907 


Write Today for This 


Plush Pillow Top | 


GIVEN AWAY 


For Pyrography 
Only One Top 









Plush, in your choice of Old Gold, 
Tan, or Light Green Color, and 
plainly stamped with your choice 
of Indian Maiden or Julia 
Marlowe Design so that 
anyone can burn it with 
handsome effect. Given 
to every person 

who sends us 25c 
to pay cost of stamping, 
shipping, etc. This same 


top burned $1.50. 


We make this offer to get our 
big new catalog (described below) 
into the hands of new customers 
interested in home beautifying. 


Basswood Articles for 
Pyrography 


Size 17x 17 in.; made of beautiful Real 


Given Away 
to One 
Address 














This 
wood, 
Handle 
action 


in neat 
dealer, 





Assortment L only $1.75 


If bought by the piece would cost you 
$2.50. Includes: One Handkerchief ng 
size 6x6 inches; one Glove Box 4x11% 
inches; one hand-turned round Jewelry 
Box; one Picture Frame; one American 
Girl Panel 8 x 11% inches; one oval Match 
Hanger 12 inches high; and three Small 
Panels in assorted designs, all pieces made 
of best three-ply basswood and beauti- 
fully stamped in late popular designs, all 
ready for decorating. 


Combination ae Outfit No. 97 and 


ssort- 

Offer ment L are ordered 20 

————— together our special =—_ 
price for both isonly 


leather 
extensi 
largest 





Special #«. $]-60 


Alcohol Lamp, two 
Practice W 


When cash accompanies order 
for No. 
clude free our 64-page 
Pelican Instruction 
Hand-book (price 25c.), 
the most complete py: 
rography book published. 


Write for Contains 96 pages (12 in three 
New Pyrogra; ny colors), with 2,000 illustra- 
Catalog, No. L-5 tions, including actress heads, 


designs by Gibson and other good artists, on articles of wood, 


THAYER & CHANDLER rf 
160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
“*Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods inthe World.” 


splendid outfit is complete for burnin 
leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum 

Rubber Tubing, Double- 
ulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle 
jieces Stamped 
and full directions, all 
leatherette box. Ask your 
or we will send C. O. D. 


on plush, 
oint, Cork 








97 outfit we in- 


and plush of every description; also shows our 
ve line of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies. The 
pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it today. 














Priscilla 
Pattern 


The 
Sixtieth 
Anniversary 


It is sixty years since the 
introduction of the brand of 
silver-plate which has become 
famous under the trade mark 


“IGATROGERS BROS: 


It is the quality of endurance proven by 
which has given to spoons, forks, knives, etc., bearing 
this mark the title of “Silver Plate that Wears.” 

It is this test of true value, together with the remark- 


able beauty of design, that makes“1847 ROGERS 


time 


BROS”’ 


ware, to-day, the choice of the majority, and the works 


where it is produced the largest in the world. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
our Catalogue “ B-28,” to aid your selection. 


Let us send you 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 








will positively wave or 
curl your hair in ten to 
fifteen minutes without 
heat. Makes beautiful 
Marcel Wave while you 
are dressing or travel- 
ing; at any time and any- 
This hair was wavea Where. Small enough 


in 10 minutes, without j 
heat, by Magic Curler. to carry in your purse. 


Made of Specially Treated French Horn 


How If your dealer or hair dresser does 
os not sell Magic Curlers send us his 

name and address with 25c for a set 
of Magic Curlers and we will send you a beautiful 
Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Spoon Free. This is a 
60 day offer to introduce the merits of our Curlers 
quickly and must be taken advantage of promptly. 


Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 


MAGIC CURLER CO., 335° vii & 


ROSES 

















ROSES ROSES 


Cold Grown, Own Roots, Ever Blooming. The best of all stand- | 
Good R 


ard ROSES, including Runners. OSES, your selection, 
$1.00 per dozen and up. 16 ROSES, our selection, $1.00; but 
would like to know the varieties you want that we may try to please 
you. Catalogue with full directions for ROSE CULTURE 25 
cents, contains coupon good for that amount of any frceaee. 
MERIT ROSE COMPANY, Richmond, Virginia 


SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
SILVERWARE 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or isc. 9 
stamps for a full box. - 
Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
Tue ELEectRO SILICON Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 


Grocers and Druggists sell it. __- 
IN 
Bie 













Quality in Incubators is the whole iing— 
Profit instead of loss. Satisfaction instead 
of disappointment. Beginners, Experts 
and Agricultural Experiment Stations us€ 
4 CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
: with their many Patented Improv ements. 
a 260-page Book —‘‘ How To Make Mong 


aan wa With Poultry and Incubators, 
FREE. Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, New York, B re | 
Chicago, Kansas City, Oakland, Cal., and London, England. 
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Shear Comfort 


The fine cutting quality of Keen 
Kutter shears and scissors ; their per- 
iectly adjusted blades ; the best hand- 
tempered, crucible steel of which 
they are made, are enhanced by still 
another important advantage —that 
of Comfort, considered equally with 
Quality in the manufacture of 


KEEN KUTTER 


Shears and Scissors 
Their perfect balance, smooth handles 
and loops, and easy cutting qualities 
prevent cramp of the hand, and minim- 
ize all effort on the part of the user. 

Keen Kutter pocket knives for men and 
women are the very best made. All good 
dealers carry a full line of 
Keen Kutter Goods sold under 
the following mark and motto: 
“The Recollection Quality 
Remains long after the price is 
Forgotten.’’ Trade Mark Registered. 

Scissor Book sent free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 

















PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVER 
takes off old paint and varnish, wax and 
shellac from any surface. Apply with a 
brush — wipe off with a rag, the old finish 
comes off with it clean to the wood; no 
odor, no stain, no injury to the hands or 
finest fabric ; does not injure the grain of 
the wood nor evaporate from the wood 
before the work is finished. 


Never put on any kind of new 
finish over the old finish 


The removal of the old finish is abso- 
lutely necessary in refinishing all kinds 
of wood, no matter what finish is to be 
applied, if a satisfactory, smooth, new 
surface is to be obtained. 

AD-EL-ITE ONE-COAT DULL 
FINISH —THE ORIGINAL MIS- 
SION FINISH, ALL SHADES— 
makes old furniture, floors, picture 
frames and all wood-work new. Any- 
one can beautify his or her home — by 
using AD-EL.-ITE ONE-COAT DULL 
FINISH. It produces the only modern 
an« up-to-date finish that will not scratch 
or mar; gives a permanent color that 
does not wear off or fade and when used 
on hardwood floors no wax is required. 

Send us the name and address of your 
paint dealer and get free sample of 
AD-EL-ITE PAINT AND VARNISH 
REMOVER and BOOKLET contain- 
ing valuable hints on how to beautify 
every room in the house. 


Odes bineG 


Dept. A CHICAGO. ILL. 
The AD-EL-ITE People. 

















Perpetuates Youth 


os. J- B. Zook, of Warsaw, 
+» writes: “Have used your 
ablache Powder for twelve 
years. I can honestly recom- 
mend it, My flesh is too 
tender to use any other. Iam 
always taken for a woman 10 
or 15 years younger than I 
really am.’ Labi Face 
Powder is pure and healthful. 
is the greatest of all beautifiers. 
t prevents wrinkles, sallowness 


and perpetuates youth. 
h Refuse Substitutes. They may { 
bo dangerous, Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 50c- a jf 
x, of druggists or by mail. Send_10c. for sample. 
BEN. LEVY CO.. French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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| self, but the old cats have done me one good turn. 


| Knotty and Dotty scrambling to get the evening 
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THE “DONKABLE” | 
MISS DUNNE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


increased intimacy of their acquaintance. To- 
gether they managed to use up a good many of Miss 
Dunne’s afternoons outside the house. Various 
friends invited her out to dine, and when still | 
another sister, Eleanore, turned up to share the | 
young man, Miss Dunne abandoned her room to | 
her sister and went to visit in Brookline. This | 


arrangement brought from Miss Virginia a final 
**Well, Inever!” and she went out toanear-by drug- | 
store and looked up the young man in the City | 


| Directory. Later, have reason to know, she 


hunted him up in a commercial agency, but found | 
nothing satisfactorily unconventional. His busi- 
ness was quoted respectably high, and city 
directories tell no tales. 

I met Miss Dunne and her attendant walkin 
near our house one afternoon, and she stopped an 
presented him to me. The winter had passed with- 
out my having caught a glimpse of him; now I was 
glad of this opportunity, for I saw he was just the 
man to complete Miss Benaes life: a strong, chiv- 
alrous nature he showed himself. After that my 
own curiosity rose to the situation and I rather 
wished those everlasting, lively Dunne girls would 
aoe away and leave the coast clear. 

he day I met him he left us at the front door. 
Entering ahead of Miss Dunne I detected both 


we off the hall-table before any one else could. 
hey failed to observe her behind me, and Miss 
Knotty came pattering forward, paper in hand, 
saying, “‘Good-evening. I wish you'd tell me if 
all the things I read in the paper are true. If Miss | 
Dunne’s beau jilts her it will be like ——” 

I made a sign of warning and Miss Dunne came | 
in full sight. Giving us one vacant stare the twins 
skited upstairs in single-file, alarmed embarrass- 
ment in every movement of their flat backs. Prob- 
ably they had been reading about some feeble- 
minded person who took her life on being jilted. 


oot 


By the time Eleanore Dunne had spent her play- 
time in Boston and safely departed I felt in the 
air some concerted action pending. Even Miss 
Downer went so far as to pump me cautiously, and 
Miss Doubleday smilingly remarked what a pleas- 
ant girl Miss Dunne was, and she honed she 
would find a good husband some day. 

Miss Dunne went back to her old room and her 
old place in the oun man’s society, but the after- | 
noon following Eleanore’s departure I heard Miss 
Virginia ask her, ‘‘How many more sisters are | 
there? You must come from a prolific family.” 

It seemed to me as I looked at the “donkable ’’ 
Miss Dunne’s face that she was about to balk on 
her driver, but, controlling herself perfectly after 
one quick squaring of her firm jaw, she replied, ‘I 
do, Miss Miller,” and passed on. 

But the end of the mystery came when least ex- 
pected. Jenny told me Miss Dunne was packing 
up to leave the next day, and in real regret I 

anned to make a little call on her that evening 
Coleve bedtime. When I came in before dinner a 
sort of universal whisper permeated the house, as 
insinuating as the aftermath of boiled onions. I 
started upstairs, but Miss Virginia was out in the 
hall instantly, grasping me by the sleeve. 

**Do you know Miss Dunne’s going tomorrow?” 
she asked in the voice most people would have used 
in speaking of some startling international episode. 
‘* Don’t you suppose he’s ever proposed to any one of 
them? It’s time some of those girls got married.” 

Glancing in the parlor I saw the entire forlorn 
contingent of unmarriageables assembled; old Mr. 
Galloway progressed far enough with the widow 
to hold her ball of yarn affectionately while she 
struggled with the arithmetic of dropped stitches. 
They were all there; nothing to do but what they | 
could manufacture out of scant material; nothing 
to think of but what they could deduce from often 
false premises. Miss Knotty put one hand to her 
ear trying to catch what we were saying, but before 
I answered Miss Dunne walked in at the front door, 
calling out ‘‘Good-night” to her escort. Looking 
at us she visibly hesitated, then, omitting her cus- 
tomary ‘‘Good-evening,”’ she stepped up to Miss 
Virginia, saying in her ladylike, controlled way, 
‘I suppose you’ve heard I’m going home to- 
morrow, Miss Miller?” 

Taken back by such frankness Miss Virginia | 
popped her china-blue eyes more than ever, reply- 
ing, ‘‘We had heard something to that effect.” ; 

‘It’s not my habit to discuss my private affairs 
with strangers,” continued the girl evenly. Bh | 
mother taught me hemaangat but my sisters all 
think you’d like to know. They insist I must tell 
you that I am going home to be married. You 
might tell the other ladies for me.” 


on 


Miss Virginia opened her mouth, a thousand 
questions teeming; but Miss Dunne, running her 
arm through mine, marched me upstairs in silence. 
On the upper landing she paused and in a low 
tone said: ‘‘Of course you know I’m going to 
marry ‘the family man,’ as they call him; but I 
wouldn’t have told her so for a crown of glory. 
When I came here I wasn’t quite certain of my- 








If I had to be like that as an alternative,” she mo- 

tioned downstairs with one firm hand, ‘‘I’d go 

out” —she looked about for an adequate figure of 

speech—‘“‘I’d go out—and—and hire the post- 
o marry me!” 

nti hd pertectly delighted. She had known 

throughout it all! ; ’ oa 

“Bully for you, girl!” I said. Excuse my 
language, but I do admire your stand.” 

‘“Why, you don’t rn. moe I’d have given them 
the satisfaction of thinking they annoyed me, do 
you?” and the “donkabie”’ Miss Dunne shook her 
gipsy hair back from her face charmingly. ‘‘ Not 


| much!” She went off laughing, but before I 


closed my door I felt her hand on the knob. 
**Just one moment,” she said, holding the door 
open a crack. ‘‘I want you to know that he took 
my sisters about for me. T = had no men friends 
in Boston and we both wanted them to have a good 
time. It was too extravagant for me to be going all 
the time, too, when I was having so much. 
wanted him to save for—for—well, for the future 
And, my dear” —I couldn’t see her face, but there 
was friendship in her voice—*‘I want to thank you 
for all your kindness, and you mustn't get an idea 
the old cats alone ~— pie me into this. I’m 
»—really—very fond of him. 
ee y = dough the slit of the door and 
we clasped hands in good understanding. } 
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malted corn-flakes ready to serve 


Kornelia Kinks 


‘“Ain’t he a likely picka- 
ninny? That’s what comes 
from eatin’ co’n. Co’n fed 


folks is cheerful. ‘They 1s 


always up an’ doin’. 








You’ve no idea how 
much good eatin’ they is in 
a package of Ko’n Kinks 
until you try it. It’s good 
for the fambly and for every 
one in the fambly.”’ 


—Kornelia Kinks. 


dl Korn-Kinks, the new food, corn and malt, to 
be eaten cold or hot, for breakfast and all meals. 


For sale at all grocery stores. 5c. a package. 


The H-O Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Warm it 
in a pan 
before 

serving 


Cold Days Demand Energy 


and Egg-O-See supplies it to old and 
young. 


Let the children eat all the 
EGG-O-SEE they wish— the more 
EGG-O-SEE the more health 


Crisp it for a minute in the oven and eat with cream, and 
notice its flaky, appetizing nut-like flavor, and how much 

hy it digests and how good you feel while 
it is digesting. Choice wheat, the true food, perfectly 
prepared by the original Egg-O-See process. Pure, 


more perfect 


palatable, perfect in satisfying and digestive power. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c. 


In Canada and Pacific Coast territory the pe of 
ow to 

well, keep well by natural means — bathing, exercise, 
ee etc.— and how to use Egg-O-See for every 
meal in the week is told in our expensively prepared 
os os 


Egg-O-See is |5c, two packages for 25c. 


booklet, “-back to nature,” sent free. 
glad to send it. You will be glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
800 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


It puts “snap” into business and 
home duties, into school and play, because there 
is real energy in it, power without over-tax- 
ing digestion, and deliciousness without injury. 

















y Government Test.” 


Movement.— 
And remember this fact :— 


Chemical analyses—Government tests prove that 
most of the salt on the market contains substances dan- 


gerous to health. 


Government tests a/so prove that we make salt which 
is absolutely free of dangerous impurities —the only salt 


in the world above 99 per cent pure. 


We want to send you a resumé of Government 
Reports based on comparative tests and analyses of 


various brands of salt. 
Then you can see the proof for yourself. 
* * 


* 
In nature a// salt is very impure and in all processes 
of salt manufacture except ours—the impurities be- 


come a part of the salt. 


The most dangerous impurity in common salt is 
gypsum — sulphate of lime—Plaster of Paris. This 
insoluble mineral combines with water im your system 
and forms hard masses of /laster—gravel—gall 
stones. That’s why it often causes such serious dis- 
orders of the Liver, Kidneys and Spleen. 


doctor will explain. ) 


We are sole owners of the ony process of salt mak- 
ing which removes the impurities natural fo salt. 

That is why we make the purest? and bes¢ salt. 

And that is a very good reason why you should use 


Shaker Salt if you value good health. 
* * x 


Shaker Salt always flows /ree/y from the patent 
spout of the handy package and from salt shakers. 

Because of its superior flavor and fine grain — you 
can season food most palatably with Shaker Salt — as 
delicately as the most fastidious taste could wish. 

Shaker Salt comes to you in the on/y convenient salt 
box —made of paraffin-coated, pure wood fibre —hav- 
ing a patent spout for filling salt shakers without bother 
This package is air-tight, water-proof, 
germ-proof, odor-proof,— keeps Shaker Salt protected 
from the contaminating odors and impurities of the 
grocery and kitchen which all bag salt absorbs. 

Your grocer will supply you with 
Shaker Salt at 10 cents the box. 

Shaker Salt will cost you about 5 cen/s 
a year more than rank, coarse, soggy, 
lumpy and dangerously impure salt. 

We will send you, Free, a generous sample of Shaker Salt, in a 
FREE miniature carton (which is also an individual salt shaker), a double 
value coupon fora genuine cut glass salt shaker, and interesting 

booklets which tell you some things you need to know about salt. 

We make this offer so that you may convince yourself of the superiority of Shaker Salt by actual use 


Ve can afford to make such an offer because we know you will 
always use Shaker Salt if you try it. Just send your’s and your grocer’s name and address now to — 


THE DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., 


Station Q, St. Clair, Michigan. 
Makers of the only Salt in the World above 99 per cent Pure. Proved Best by Government Test. 


or waste. 


—not because of anything we say. 








only salt above 99 


er cent pure—“ Proved Best 


Don’t lose sight of the Pure Food 


ALWAYS 
DRY 


Never sticks nor 

cakes. 

The only handy 
salt package with pat- 
ent spout for filling 
salt shakers—no 
trouble—no waste. 
(Your 

















and we will send you samples of the best sheet- 
ing made, and “ Sheeting Facts” giving much 
interesting and helpful information about 
Sheets, Sheeting and Pillow Cases, 
Always demand “Dwight 
Anchor” Sheets, Sheeting and 
Pillow Cases, and be sure 
that this anchor trade-mark 

is on each of them. 

If your dealer does not sell 
them, write us for them. 


DWIGHT MFG.CO. New York 



























Hosiery for Your Entire Family 


For $1.00 


To introduce our 25c trade-mark Hosiery 


“Chilhowee” Brand 


We will, upon receipt of $1.00, send post-paid 
to any address in U.S., seven pairs high-class 
socks or stockings. You may take seven pairs of 
either men's, women’s or children’s, or assort your 
order to suit the needs of your family. In ordering 
state number of pairs of each size. 


“ Chilhowee”” Twenty-Five Cent Hosiery 


is guaranteed fast black, seamless, reinforced heels 
and toes. Knit to fit from select quality yarns. 
With our Cotton grown and spun, our Coal mined 
and Labor raised right here in Tennessee, we 
produce the biggest value Hosiery in the world, 
and want you to try it, Satisfaction or money 
refunded. 

Sample pair, either kind, upon receipt of 25 cents. 


CONSUMERS MDSE. CO. 
305 Union Street Knoxville, Tenn. 


















D.C. Roses 


arethe best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants mailed to any 
point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 50 
ears’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
pecialty. Write for 
New Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1907 —the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. 
Mailed free, Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow 
them and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 





with lots of washings to do. 


GOLD 


For washing clothes and 
dishes, scrubbing floors, clean- 
ing woodwork, oil cloth, silver- 
ware and tinware, polishing 
brasswork, cleaning bath room 
pipes, refrigerators, etc., soften- “\ 
ing hard water and making the \- 
finest soft soap. 

Made by 
TheN. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 





” Stock- 


“Fay Ideal’ “is: 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 


Button at waist. No supporters to buy. Perfect 
for comfort, fit, economy and health. Feel fine. 











Cheap as Wood. 





e manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell di- 
rect shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. 
No agents. Ourcatalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE-MFG. CO., 901 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 








Stay up. Best yarns. Best dyes. Summer and 
winter weights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 
Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we will 
send on receipt of price. Write for free circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 








How Soap “ 
Labor 


N old negro mammy said that her husband was a good provider, 
because he canvassed about the neighborhood and provided her 


In the same way soap ‘‘provides’’ for the housewife —long hours of 
weary, dreary toil—simply because soap, to accomplish anything, 
requires the hard use of your muscles. Now 


does the unpleasant part of every cleansing task, 7/se//. 


It lathers instantly in hot or cold, hard or soft water and is converted 
into active ‘‘liquid muscle’’—thick, vigorous suds that remove grease, 
grime and settled stains and clear out germs and impurities, leaving only 
cleanliness and wholesomeness in their wake. 
and protects your clothes from washboard wear. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 


or other foreign ingredient needed with GOLD DUST 





**Let the GOLD DUST Twins do your work’’ 




















Provides”— 


DUST 


Gold Dust spares you 









Give him “Sergeant's Condition 
Pills," the great tonic and altera- 
tive for dogs. Tones up the system, 
improves the appetite — imparts life 
Ma) and vigor. 50c and $1.00 per box 
$n) by mail. Polk Miller's 80-page dog 
book mailed for 10c stamps. No 
dog owner should be without it. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
834 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 








MAKES THE STOVE 
AN ORNAMENT 


For forty years we have been suc- 
cessfully making stove polish that 
pleases the ‘housekeeper. RISING 
SUN stove polish is made perfect 
in every detail. Dissolves instantly. 
Spreads smoothly. Polishes quickly 
with most brilliant, durable lustre. 
Try it and you will be satisfied that 
it stands the heat better than any 
other stove polish ever made. 

Get it from your grocer now and 
do not take any other kind said to 
be just as good. At all grocers. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Props.,Cantor, Mass.,U.S.A. 


















The choicest cattle in the 
world are raised on the 
Liebig Company's great 
farms (larger than Massa- 
chusetts )onthe River Plate 
expressly for making 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 
the leading pure food 


roduct of the world and 
| forty years the first. 


Genuine with 
Blue Signature. 
























4 Circulars, books, newspaper. 

I Print My Card Press $5. Larger $18. 
Money saver, maker. All easy, 

Own printed riles. Write factory 
Cards 





for catalog, presses, type, 
paper, cards. 








PressCo.,Meziden,Conn. 


o 
100 Visiting Cards 7:3; 50 
isiting $ Pas DUC 
Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for 


all railroads, lodges an: fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitations and ouncements. Samples free. 





E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. AB, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn oni label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers 















Tin Rollers 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat 
out Clothes for Children 


Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


TYLES in children’s clothes change 
but little from year to year. The 
real changes come more in the cut 

of the little garments and in the adapta- 
tion of the styles to present needs—for 
instance: regulation sailor clothes, for 
both boys and girls, have not changed 
for years past, and in all probability will 
not change for years to come. 

By little men under five years of age 
the regulation one-piece sailor-suit is 
still worn, and the only other fashion 
that prevails for these small boys is the 
very simple Russian blouse tunic. Their 
coats are nearly always the plain, regu- 
lation box-coats made of serge 
or other cloths in navy blue, 
bright scarlet or gray. The tan 
cloth coats are. reserved for 
older boys—those in trousers. 

On another page of this num- 
ber of THE JOURNAL you will 
find six “Little Boys’ 
Bloomer Suits.” These 
suits are exceedingly sim- 
ple to make and are easily 
laundered. There is one 
new point in the cutting 
which greatly helps to give 
these little one-piece suits 
for children asmarter look. Itis this: keep the straight YZ 
grain of the goods up the centre front and back, as of ‘ 
old, but let the goods bias off toward the under-arm 
seams; the lower edge of the garment is thereby cut on 
a curve, which makes it slightly longer at the centre 
front and back than at the sides, allowing the dress 
to be bloused at the front when belted. This curving 
at the lower edge also gives more spring to the skirt 
portion. 

Another new feature of these dresses is the finish of 
the neck, many of them being made collarless and finished 
with a very low neckband, or with a shaped piece of 
the trimming or of the goods of the dress. For play- 
clothes this style is really a good deal more sensible 
than the separate, turnover collar, as the band or trimming stitched 
down flatly around the neck will not crumple up as a collar does. 





A Bustle Petticoat in 
Princesse Effect, to Wear with 
a Long-Waisted Frock 


2946-2440 


HE illustrations on this page show little girls’ “ bustle petticoats”’; 

these are quite new and are worn with dressy little frocks—espe- 
cially those designed for the dancing-class—to make the little skirts 
stand out prettily. 

The design for the younger child shows the ordinary petticoat with 
two separate straight ruffles of muslin buttoned on to the waistband. 
These adjustable ruffles any mother can make without a pattern, and 
they will be found very useful to hold out the child’s sash and the 
back of her skirt—not being extreme in any way—just enough to give 
a pretty “spring” and ‘‘set” to a dainty muslin dress. 

The other petticoat, shown at the top of this column, is Princesse in 
shape and is intended to wear with a Princesse or long-waisted frock. 
This style of petticoat is nice for tall, slightly overgrown children 
to wear with every-day clothes as well as with their best, dancing-class 
dresses. The pattern for this bustle petticoat (No. 2965) can be sup- 
plied in five sizes, for girls from 4 to 12 years old. Price of pattern, 
including Guide-Chart, fif- 
teen cents, post-free. 









For the Little Girl’s Dancing- 
School Frock—with a Dainty 
Embroidery Design 


and childish, easily made and just as easily laundered. They serve 
alike for dressy and for ordinary occasions, the distinction lying chiefly 
in the guimpe shirtwaists worn with them. Made in dark serge or 
challis, these dresses are suitable for school wear, for which use many 
mothers make the guimpe shirtwaist of light- 
weight wool goods, such as voile or a pretty 
figured challis that combines well with the color- 
ing of the dress material; these guimpes may 
be trimmed with a little inlet crochet lace. 
The jumpers and suspenders are put on 
right over the head, like a boy’s shirt. They 
are very much cut out at the neck, back and 
front and are usually sleeveless; again, some 
models are made with the suspender portion 
sewed on tothe skirtband. Speaking of bands, 
it is well to make those of 
children’s skirts wider than the 
ordinary waistband. Children’s 
waistbands should be fully three 
or four inches wide, depending 
upon the size of the waist; they 
are made on the straight of the 
material and should be double, 
having a comfortable lap in the 
back. The wider waistband 
will give just a little needed sup- 
port to the figure. 

The waistband of a child’s 
dress should be wide enough 
and should fit well enough to 
give the needed dividing-line between the waist and the 
skirt; for when the blouse of the waist falls over and en- 
tirely conceals the waistband the effect is not graceful 
—I speak now of dresses for the larger children. 

As suspender dresses are now so much worn by chil- 
dren, guimpes are a necessity, and the new guimpes 
are really shirtwaists—no longer the simple little yoke 
affairs of a few years ago. They are made on the lines 
of children’s clothes, but they actually are shirtwaists. 

The pinafore apron dress is another variation of the 
suspender dress which affords splendid opportunities 
for making over children’s outgrown clothes. Such a 
dress is really nothing more nor less than a fitted apron 
—sleeveless and low-necked; very often it is cut in one 

piece and is semi-belted; by that I mean belted across the back and 
sides—the front hanging straight from the yoke to the hem. 





The Ordinary Petticoat 
with Two Separate 
Straight Ruffles Added 


yw LK coats are useful for little girls from two to ten years of 
age. Many of these little coats will be made for spring and sum- 
mer in the pongee and tussah silks, both in the natural tones and in 
colors. As these coats are made by a fuller model than the cloth coats 
they require little or no trimming except the buttons and the machine- 
stitching. Small shoulder yoke-linings made of muslin or white China 
silk may be added. 

The sleeves of children’s coats are much fuller, and the arm’s-eye is 
much easier. I think you will find improvement in this change of cut, 
not only in the shaping of the coat itself, but also in the comfort the 
child will find in wearing it. The sleeves in the plain serge and cloth 
box-coats are made by a perfectly plain coat-sleeve model, without 
cuff —finished with the usual outline of machine-stitching and trimmed 
with buttons. The sleeve may be put into the arm’s-eye with darted 
seams or gathers. If the darted seams are used the sleeve requires a 
small cap to hold it in shape, but this is necessary only in girls’ coats 
made of the heavier serges 
or in a coat with a cape. 





The frock worn by the 
little girl in the centre illus- 
tration, although elaborated 
with embroidery, is a simple 
model and not in the least 
difficult to make. The 
plaiting, coming from be- 
neath the ruffle, suggests 
possibilities for lengthening 
last year’s outgrown dress. 
The embroidery (which is 
our border pattern No. 2440 


your help. 


not? 
not like it. 


which costs ten cents) can, 
of course, be simplified—a 
plain scallop being substi- 
tuted for the more elaborate 


j P - P : L2e ake 
design; or the dress may be 3. Have you any complaint or suggestion to make 


made of one of the nainsook 
or Swiss flouncings. Pat- 
terns for this little dress 
(No. 2946) are made in four 
sizes, from 4 to 10 years, and 
cost fifteen cents, post-free; 
this includes a Guide-Chart. 


about the patterns? 


$20 46 
| |. 
$10 6 

$5 6 


Wuat Not To Say. 
we have done or are doing. 


OR practical, every-day 

play-clothes and school- 
clothes for little girls, the 
one-piece model and the 
Suspender and jumper de- 
signs are popular. These 
one-piece dresses, used 
formerly only by the little 
people, are now worn by 
much larger children—girls 
as old as twelve years wear 
them for every day. Of 
course, for the larger girls 
the skirts need extra full- 
ness, and this is usually let 
In at the sides by a single or 
inverted double plait. 

he jumper and_ sus- 
pender dresses have come 
as a real help to mothers. 

ey are pretty, very simple 


lessons. 


styles are too expensive. 


not done. 





$100 for You to Write Us 


Ws HAVE some new and important plans under way for our 
Fashion Department, and, in shaping these, we should like 
We want to go right; so tell us: 


1. Do you like the Fashion Department, or do you 
In either case say why you like it or do 
Give a specific reason. 

—a yard and a half of 2. How do you think we could improve the Fashion 
Department? What would you like to see treated 
that we are not now treating? 
should it 20 to be even more helpful? 


Write, and answer each question, in its order, briefly and to the 
point, and do not exceed 100 words—else your letter will not be 
eligible for entry in the competition. We will pay: 


$50 for the Best Letter 
Second Best Letter 
Third - ai 
Fourth ss % 
Fifth 


Use care and do not suggest something that 
For example, do not ask us to treat of 
fashions for infants or children, for young girls, for stout women, for 
old women, for unusual figures, millinery lessons or dressmaking 
Look over a year’s numbers and you will see that these 
subjects are all treated, and will be treated again. 
Our experience and the enormous sales of 
our patterns have proved that during a year we cater to every purse. 
WHaT WE Do WANT is a new suggestion—something we have 


Have your letter here not later than February 11, and address it to 


Mr. Bok’s Personal Box 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 


A great many capes—and 
hoods, too—will be worn 
with all kinds of coats this 
spring. The hood, by-the- 
way, is a pretty revival of 
an old style for children; it 
allows a touch of color to be 
added to a coat that needs 
doing over. Where it is pos- 
sible an adjustable cape for 
the spring and summer coat 
is more practical than the 
sewed-in cape. 


MONG the novelties 
shown in children’s 
coats are the three-quarter 
length, sleeveless reefers. 
These coats are made with 
a large arm’s-eye over which 
hangs a cape— with or with- 
out slits for the hands—cut 
just deep enough to cover 
the elbow; this cape takes 
the place of sleeves. Sucha 
model may serve as a rain- 
coat for the older children, 
but it does not in any way 
replace the box reefer. 

All kinds of plaid and 
striped materials will be 
very much in vogue for 
dresses and coats for chil- 
dren of all ages. The 
loosely-woven fabrics— 
checked, striped and mixed 
—make very stylish, plain, 
short coats for both little 
boys and girls; these coats 
are trimmed simply with 
either brass or bone buttons. 
Irish homespun is another 
good material for boys’ and 
girls’ light-weight spring 
and summer reefers, to be 
worn over white linen and 
piqué dresses. 


In what direction 


sé “eé 


Don’t say the 








Patterns for the numbered petticoat and frock above can be supplied, as well as for the embroidery design on the frock, 


on receipt of their price, post-free. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order by number, stating age and breast measurement, from the Pattern Bureau, 
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Spring Suits 
$6 to$25 


Our Spring Style Book is Ready 


The handsomest Catalogue we have ever issued. 


MADE TO 
ORDER 


It illustrates everything new in the way of fashion- 
able Suits, Skirts, Jackets and Rain Coats. Over 100 
styles, and every one in strict accordance with the very 
latest New York fashions. ; 

When compared with the ready-made kind, the supe- 
riority of our made-to-order garments in style, fit and 
workmanship, is at once apparent. 

The beautiful materials from which we make our gar- 
ments include all the very latest fabrics and the newest 
shades. Over 400 materials from which to select. 

No matter what style, material or color you want, 
you will be sure to find it in our enormous assortments. 


Style Book and Samples Free 
Prices Lower Than Ever Before 


With our Style Book and Samples of materials, we 
will send you our improved measurement directions, 
which will insure your measurements being accurately 
taken by any one in your own home, 

All we require are a few simple measurements and 
your choice of style and material. We will start to 
make your garment the day your order reaches us, and 
in one week we will ship it to you expressage prepaid 


No Dressmaking Worries — No Risk 


If anything we make for you does not fit or is 
not entirely satisfactory, return it and we will 
promptly refund your money. 


aA 
ri ; 


Le = 
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Our Catalogue illustrates and describes: 
Tailored Suits ... . . $7.50 to $25 
Over 50 of the latest New York styles. Jackets 
lined with satin or silk. 

Shirt-Waist Suits . . . . $6.00 to $20 
Made of your choice of over 200 light-weight 


Spring fabrics. 
Silk Suits ...... . $9.75 to $25 


Handsome costumes for dressy occasions. 


Jumper Suits. . . . . . $6.00 to $20 


In most attractive styles and materials. 
Sie. «ss esis so « Beas 
New and graceful styles. 

Spring Jackets . .. . . $5.00 to $20 


Jaunty models for cool weather. 


Rain Coats. . - . + « $8.75 to $20 


Suitable for clear or wet weather. 


THESE GARMENTS ARE NOT READY. MADE, 
BUT ARE MADE TO YOUR MEASURE 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and samples of 
materials from which to select. They will be sent free by 
return mail to any part of the United States. If possible, 
mention the colors you prefer, as this will enable us to 
send you a full assortment of just the things you wish. 


Be sure to ask for Catalogue No. 
38 and the new Spring samples. 





National Cloak and Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 


The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Est. 18 Years 
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Clothes for Mourning 





Turban-Shaped Hat Draped with Two Veils 


OURNING is the conventional outward 
M sign of respect to the dead, but it is also 
a safeguard for one who is heart-broken 
and grief-laden. For the widow or the bereaved 
mother it is still correct to wear the time-honored 
Mary Stuart bonnet of crape or henrietta, 
which is small and close-fitting, with a long 
veil draped over it, fastened in a few soft folds 
at the sides and arranged to fall just below the 
knees in front, and to just above the knees in 
-the back. 

But let me repeat that this is strictly conven- 
tional mourning; fashion allows even a widow 
in first mourning, who does not like the bonnet 
to wear a turban-shaped, crape-covered hat, 
trimmed only with four or five bias folds of 
crape around the brim, but draped with the 
long veil as described for the small Mary Stuart 
bonnet. The feeling of protection given by the 
veil is, of course, the reason for its use, and 
therefore English crape is preferred by many 
women, asit hides the features completely; but 
as crape has many disadvantages, one of which 
is its extreme weight, it is not so generally worn 
as are the long silk, cravenetted, grenadine 
veils. These are light to carry and are less 
expensive than crape veils; besides, they 
do not grow shabby so quickly as does crape 
when worn in all kinds of weather. As these 
silk grenadine veils are of various thicknesses, 
widths and lengths, there is a variety of choice 
in the selection of one. The long, thick veil 
with the deep, woven hem and the wide 
border is chosen for the widow or the parent, 
while the smaller, thinner veil is made for the 
daughter or the sister wearing first mourning. 
This latter veil should measure about twenty- 
five inches in width by fifty-four inches in length, 
and should be draped around the brim of the 
hat and pinned in place at the back in a few 
soft folds, and then allowed to hang in straight 
lines over the face to the top of the shoulders, 
both back and front. 


N ELDERLY woman should select a turban- 
shaped, crape-trimmed hat, but there is no hard- 
and-fast rule on this point—any style of black hat that 
is becoming and will carry a veil is quite permissible. 
A few folds of crape and a crape bow used for trim- 
ming give a mourning look to a black felt or a dull, 
black straw hat. For a young girl of sixteen or 
eighteen years of age dull black silk bows or rosettes 
should be used in place of the crape. 

It is a difficult matter to give rules and regulations 
for wearing mourning, as even the authorities seem 
to disagree. However, in this country it is a generally- 
accepted rule that the widow mourns for two years; 
the parent for a year and a half, and the daughter for 
a parent a year or a year anda half. The widow wears 
the bonnet with the veil over her face for six months, 
after which time the bonnet is replaced by a turban- 
shaped hat with a short face veil, which comes just 
to the shoulders, of grenadine or fish-net and edged 
with folds of crape or dull silk; the long veil is then 


draped at the back of the hat in soft folds; this hat and 
veil are worn for a year, after which time a black hat with 


remainder of the mourning period and as long after as 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 


Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 





Conventional Bonnet and Veil for 
Deep Mourning 













found becoming to most women. 


A Modified Empire Gown 
only a face veil is used, this being worn during the ‘THE lifting of the skirt above the waist-line at 


the back gi length of line which will be : : , L 
‘ teins walle "eanene Gor plain, with slight fullness given by 





The Veil Thrown Back Over the Hat 


is sufficiently conventional if she wears a short 
grenadine veil reaching to the shoulders; this 
veil should be worn over the face for three 
months and then replaced by a crape-trimmed 
fish-net veil of the same length, which can be 
turned back over the hat and allowed to hang 
in soft folds. However, our excessive summer 
heat, as wellas the delicate health of many 
women, often makes it necessary to follow com- 
mon-sense rather than these conventional rules, 
and in many cases the veil must be discarded. 


OR the street, in first mourning, the plainest 

styles of coat and skirt, made of black serge 
or cloth, are chosen, worn with a silk or challis 
waist of simple design; but for the house, and 
for the street a little later, more elaboration is 
allowed. Crape is used for the 
trimmings on these clothes; in 
fact, entire gowns of crape are 
worn not only for the house, but 
also for street wear, as coat and 
skirt suits. ‘The more conserva- 
tive woman uses a few bias folds 
of crape to trim the waist, or is 
contented to depend upon the 
material of the gown itself for 
trimming. Crape must be cut 
on the right side. Hold the 
selvedge toward you and if the 
crape lines run from left to right 
you have the right side upper- 
most. 

As to materials to use: for a 
serviceable dress or a street suit 
the henriettas and cashmeres 
are popular. These can be had 
forty inches wide, costing from 
fifty cents to a dollar and a half 
a yard. Silk-warp, henrietta 
costs from one to three dollars 
a yard. For seventy-five cents 
a yard good qualities of voile 
and crépe voile can be pur- 
chased in both medium and 
lighter weights. Crépe de chine, 
louisine and taffeta are used for 
gowns and waists. Japanese 
silk is desirable also, for it wears 
well and can be washed when 
soiled. 


HE Princesse and Empire 

styles seem particularly 
adapted to mourning gowns. 
The design shown on the left is 
made over a tight-fitting waist- 
lining, from which the semi-loose 
skirt is hung above the waist- 
line. This waist-lining should 
be well boned and fitted and 
held securely in place by the 
inner waistband. This is an 
extremely simple gown to make, 
as the lining is marked with perforations 
showing where the skirt should be hung. 
The cut of the dress waist is perfectly 





Sun Bleach White Goods have this label on every piece 


Sun Bleach 


is an American product, with 
the guarantee of an American 
manufacturer behind every 
yard. 

There are no imported 
cloths better than Sun Bleach. 
| There are few woven with so 
' much care and bleached under 
such sanitary and perfect con- 
| ditions. 

Sun Bleach white goods 
are made in Persian Lawns, 
India Linons, French Lawns, 
Dimities, Shirtings and Waist- 
_ings, in all qualities, heavy 
'and very sheer, and for all 
purposes in which white goods 
are used. 

The manufacturers of Sun 
Bleach aim to make Sun 
Bleach the standard of white 
goods throughout the United 
States. They are the only 
manufacturers of white goods 
who put their label and guar- 
antee to the consumer on 
every piece. 

It makes no difference if the 
store is large or small, in a big 
city or a small one, if you buy 
Sun Bleach white goods, you 
are receiving the best mer- 
chandise and the best value. 


Burton Bros. & Co., Manufacturers 
384-386 Broadway, New York 


We cannot send you samples of Sun Bleach, as the line 
is too extensive, but if your dealer does not have them, write 
to us, and we will notify you from whom you can purchase. 





FRAGT MARR 8EG UB PAT OFF 


There never was so dainty and stylish a 
fabric offered to the women of America, 
as fluffy, downy Krinkledown, the new 











goods somewhat resembling eiderdown 
cloth in texture, but far surpassing it in 
beauty and adaptability. 

Light, warm, comfortable, durable ; made 
on the mesh system and thoroughly hygi- 
enic. The one perfect fabric for 


Children’s Cloaks, Baby 
Jackets, Baby Blankets, 


Robes, Wrappers, Kimo- 
nos, Dressing Sacks, &c. 


White, pink, blue, red, gray; 26 inches wide, 
60 cents yard—all dealers. ‘Io be sure of the 
genuine insist that each piece bears the trade- 
mark stamped on every two yards of the selvage. 
Samples and Booklet No. 4 free on request. 

Krinkledown Garments, ready-to-wear, as 
above mentioned, obtainable everywhere. Be 
sure that they bear the trade-mark label. If your 
dealer hasn't them, write us and be supplied. 

Krinkledown Coverlets, 60 x 84 inches, lined 
with Lucenta satin, $7 each; 30x 36 inches, $2 
each. Kfinkledown Blankets, 60 x $4 inches, 
$10 each; 30 x 42 inches, $2.50 each ; 36 x 48 inches, 
$3.50 each. Delivered free upon receipt of price 


FRENCH & WARD. 








desired. 


this design (2992) can be supplied in six sizes: 


A mother follows the same rules given for the widow for — = — a —— rary — 
the first six months, then wears the black hat with only the = S42 275 ee aancteth cee” tiles os on 


face veil for the remaining time. 


give a choice of materials to use. Price of pat- 
tern, which states the amount of material re- 


An elderly woman wishing to wear deep mourning for a — and Pe ag ag a Mga an cents, 
parent can follow these same rules, but the young girl (as Ost tres: , Uader by number, stating bust meas- 


ure and inclosing price, from the Pattern 


well as the older woman, if she prefers) can feel that she —_ Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


three small tucks; it is trimmed with 
plastrons and shaped bands of crape. 
The Empire band is slightly raised in 
the back to give the Empress Josephine 
effect; it is attached to the lining just 
above the skirt at the upper edge, but 
left loose at the lower edge. 








| ENGRAVED 50 
| WEDDING = 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED § 2.50. Delivered any where 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request 
| EVERETT WADDEY CO.,28. 11th St., Richmond. V4 
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SKINNER'S 
QSATIN 


Guaranteed 


- 


Useful Housework Dresses 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





Skinner’s 
Satin 


\ If life insurance guar- 
Hs anteed long life every- 
J body would buy it. 

) Skinner’s Guarantee of 
\ two seasons’ wear is 
LINING INSUR- 
ANCE which guarantees 
the life of the lining. 











Naturally everyone 
who wants to be insured 
| against poor material 
buys Skinner’s Satin. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


You pay a premium for 
|} insurance proportioned to | 
| the benefit you obtain. | 
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1972 (Girls’) 
1967 (Women’s) & 
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DESIRABLE little house dress. Patterns of the 

blouse (No. 2958) are cut in seven sizes, thirty 
to forty-two inches bust measure, to fit both women 
and girls. Patterns for the skirt are supplied under 
two numbers: No, 1972 is cut in four sizes for girls, 
14, 16,17 and 18 years of age; No. 1967 is cut in 
four sizes for women, from twenty-two to twenty 
eight inches waist measure. 
































2959 - 2232 


A USEFUL morning dress. Patterns for 
the shirtwaist come in six sizes, thirty 
two to forty-two inches bust measure, and 
for the skirt in nine sizes, from twenty to 
thirty-six inches waist measure. Percale, 
with awhite ground anda tiny dot of color, 
will be a nice material for this dress. 


A NEAT gown made of old-time calico 
costing but six or eight cents a yard is 
shown on the left. Patterns are supplied in 
six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two inches 
bust measure. Shaped bands of white linen 
or piqué may trim this dress. This design 
is as appropriate for girls as it is for women. 


J oe sf . 


OOK 


ao. 


F SIX or eight cent print 

the design on the right 
makes a serviceable work 
dress. Patterns for the 
shirtwaist come in six sizes, 
thirty-two to forty-twoinches 
bust measure; for the skirt 
they come in six sizes also, 
twenty-two to thirty-two 
inches waist measure. The 
side opening of the skirt may 
be omitted if desired. 


fe 


THE daintiest kind of a dress for morn 

ing wear is this model in Princesse effect, 
which is suitable for either girls or women. 
Patterns for it are cut in six sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust measure. The 
prettiest materials for this dress are chambray 
or linen in solid colors. 
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2956-2957 


alterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs above can be supplied on receipt of their price, 15 cents each, post-free. 


The amount of material required ts printed on the pattern envelope. 


Order by number, stating bust measure for waists, and 


. . ° » , , The fa? > - We ° ; 
waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





os | You pay a little more for | 


Skinner’s Satin, but you 
get a great deal more in 
guaranteed goodness. 


For 59 years the manu- 
facturers of Skinner’s 
Satin have been making 
pure dye silks. They are, 
too, the only firm that do 
make them. 


That’s why they can 
sell linings under a guar- 
antee of two seasons’ 
wear. 


WhenontheselvageSkinner’s 
name you see 

You know it means two 
seasons’ guarantee. 


SKINNER’S Satin 
and Taffeta, used for Lin- 
ings, Waists and Gar- 
ments. 

Satin 27 and 36 inches 
wide. Black Taffeta 21, 
27 and 36 inches wide. 


If you cannot procure 
Skinner’s Satin from your 
dealer write to Nos. 107- 
109 Bleecker Street, New 
York City, for samples. 


Established 1848 


William Skinner Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
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Little Girls’ Guimpe Dresses 





FoR this skeleton blouse, gath- 

ered skirt and guimpe. patterns 
can be supplied in four sizes: 6-12 
years. A gay-colored plaid, in 
light-weight wool or linen, cut on 
the bias, will be pretty for this dress. 





POLKA-DOTTED linen or mer- 

cerized madras is suitable for 
this blouse dress, for which patterns 
(including guimpe) come in five 
sizes: 4-12 years. The prettily- 
arranged shoulder caps add a stylish 
note to this little dress. The guimpe 
is cut from solid tucking. 





Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Grace Cochrane Sanger 





2948 


PRETTY adaptation of the jumper style is this 

one-piece dress, of which patterns (including 
guimpe) are cut in five sizes: 4-12 years. It 
may be made of rose-colored cashmere with the 
scalloped edges datntily embroidered in a button- 
hole stitch. 





ADE of French challis. 

Patterns for this little 
dress (including guimpe) 
can be supplied in five 
sizes: 4-12 years. The 
narrow knife-plaitings 
may be of ribbon of silk, 
and tiny buttons may also 
add to the trimming of the 
little frock, 


2016 


The Backs of the Dresses Shown on This Page 











of 
A Si 


2016 


HIS attractive little dress has the 

suspenders and skirt cut in one 
piece. Patterns for it (including 
guimpe) come in three sizes: 8, 10 
and 12 years. Mohair in one of the 
invisible checks will be a good 
material to select. 





1448-2740 


A CORSELET skirt with single 

strap effect, patterns (No. 2740) 
of which are cut in four sizes: 8-14 
years. Serge or mohair will be 
pretty materials for this useful 
dress. The guimpe pattern is No. 
1448 and comes in corresponding 
sizes. 





Patterns for all the designs shown above, which include Guide-Chart, and state the amount of material required, can be 


upplied. Price, 15 cents each, post-free. 
inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order any pattern, stating age, length of back and breast measure, and 





When You Buy Silk 
Don’t Guess; 


Know 


You have had experience with 


the kind of silk that splits the 


first time it is worn. Now bear 


‘in mind the name of the silk 


which never splits, the manu- 
facturers of which give the 


_ Strongest protection guarantee 
ever given by a silk manufac- 
‘turer, a silk that is absolutely 


pure and free from that tin 
treatment which weights silk 
at the expense of its life. 


» HOME SILK MILLS GUAR 





Look for these words upon th 
selvage, and you will secure 
a silk that will prove to you 
that at least one silk house is 
making honest silk. 


Our protection guarantee is an agreement 
in writing that if Home Silk Mills Black 
Taffeta splits in six months you get a new 
piece of silk and one-fourth the purchase 


| price in cash besides. 











Our booklet,“ The Truth About Silk,” 
is a startling story of the way silk is loaded 
with tin to make it weigh more, but which 
also makes it worthless for wearing purposes. 

Our silk is sold at all good stores. 

36 inches wide, $2.00 a yard; 27 
inches wide, $1.50 a yard; 21 inches 
wide, $1.25 a yard. 

If you cannot get it at your store or any 
store in your town, advise us. 


§ New York Office: 1 Greene Street 
HOME SILK MILLS ; M 


ills: Haverstraw, N. Y, 


GOFF’S 


oVRVET Te 








(U. S. Pat. April 26, 1904 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office) 












The Triple Edged under the 
SKIRT Gan 


BRAID 


Thin on the 
Sewing 
Edge 





where the 
wear comes 


The Braid for a Pleated Skirt 


CURVETTE’S peculiar construction 
adapts itself to the natural curve of the 
skirt. Soft and pliable, it does not 
abrase the shoes. We will replace it ii 
it puckers, shrinks or fades. 

Should your dealer not carry 
CURVETTE, send us his name and 5c. 
for each yard you require, with sample 
shade for matching. 


THE §S-H: & M -co 


320 Mercer Street, New York City 


A Perfect Figure to Every Lady 


WHO WEARS A 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
























Ladies who have worn this garment are No Hooks 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- No Clasps 
trations tell what space does not allow us No Eyelets 
to print. The Back View shows the man- No Strings 
ner of acljustment ; try the position. It will 4 No Heavy 
naturally throw your chest forward, j Steels 

shoulders back < 
and cause you 










to stand A 
erect — thus ry 
broadening a 
the chest, 3 
expanding a 
the lungs and 
Strengthening 
the heart and 
stomach, 


_— 


Patented. 


Ba $1.50 free SAHLIT 


against unsatisfa tory 

i) substitutes. If he cannot supply you: 
send us your order with dealer's name. 
Two styles: high or low bust. Mace 
in corset sateen, white or dral) also 
white summer netting. Best grade 
$1.50; medium $1.00. Postage 
prepaid. Give bust and waist 
measure and length of waist from ar™- 
pit to waist line. Write for intersting 
catalogue. Free. Canadian Agents: 

ona Company, Montre!. 
THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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For the Young Girls 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 














HE girls’ dresses illustrated here are sim- 
Ty ple, not only in design but in cut as well. 

When for school, use serge, mohair or any 
of the light-weight woolen stuffs in either plain 
or plaid effect, trimmed with a bit of braid or but- 
tons; while for nicer wear cashmere, AZolienne 
and albatross are appropriate materials, relieved 
by a yoke of white net or lace. For the coats, 
invisible and overlaid plaids or checks in the 
heavier serges and tweeds are newer than the 
solid colors. 
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2968 -2969 GIRLISH design suitable for mohair is 

this littledress. The pattern of the waist 
(No. 2967) is cut in four sizes: 14 to 18 
years, and that of the skirt (No. 2800) in 
five sizes: 12to 18 years. Narrow soutache 
braid makes an effective trimming. 
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‘THIS extremely simple dress, with full or three- 

quarter length sleeves, can be made from waist 
pattern No. 2968, and skirt pattern No. 2969, cut in 
four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. It may be made 
of any soft woolen material untrimmed except for 
the buttons, and the narrow, stitched band outlining 
the yoke. 
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ANY plaid material cut on 

the bias will prove effect 
ive for this straight kilted 
skirt and jumper blouse 
which slips over the head. 
Patterns for waist (No. 2970), 
skirt (No. 2971) and guimpe 
(No. 2997) can be supplied 
in five sizes: 12, 14, 16,17 
and 18 years 
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The Back Views 
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, - ction is this full or three- 

APOE cost ssiate for schost wear. Paneras fo Se Ee erty 

5 this are cut in full or three-quarter length, in five wane te 16 . iiehen ancien aemaiaain deen 

Sizes: 12,14, 16,17 and 18 years. The circular cape eras : > PS FORE. geo . 

and extra collar of — , i blue or brown will prove a serviceable material and 
extra collar piece may be omitted if a plainer adee tees ts aaa ae aad 

Coat is wished. colo Wz yat O $6 . 


Patterns can be supplied for any of the designs shown above, including Guide-Chart and stating the amount of material 
required. Price 15 cents each post-free. Order by number, stating age and breast measure and inclosing price, from 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal Philadelphia. 
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of Greatest 
orth 


The greatest worth in 
beauty and finish, the 
greatest worth in adapta- 
bility and service —these 
every woman may be abso- 
lutely sure of if she buys 


(Hydegrade 


LININGS 


Your needs cannot be 
too varied or too dainty, 
for there is a Hydegrade 
Lining made for you. 
Whether for a waist, a 
petticoat, a coverlet, fancy 
work, or any of the thou- 
sand and one uses to which 
rich silks and satins may 
be put, the exquisite 
Hydegrade fabrics may be 
used at far less cost and 
with far greater satisfaction. 
They are light and strong, 
of silky fineness, impart- 
ing at once stability and 
daintiness. 

There are five — first ask 
for Hydegrade, then choose 
the one which meets your 
need. Insist on seeing 
Hydegrade on the selvage. 











TAFFETA 


Possesses all the beauteous lus- 
tre and swish of silk, butis far 
superior in wear. Petticoats, drop- 
skirts, linings, etc. 40c. yd. 


-—lliydegrade =— 


LUCENTA 


SATIN 


With its glorious lustre it rivals 
the most expensive silk product. 
For all satin purposes — garment 
or fancy work — Lucenta is unsur- 
passed. 40c. yd. 


(Hydegrade }— 























Sakana 


SATIN 


Will show you how tasty and long 
wearing a moderate-priced lining 
may be. For fancy work, linings 
and all satin uses. 30c. yd. 


-—|ltydegrade}—§ 
Rusiline 


TAFFETETTE 


Brilliant in finish, possessing 
beauty and durability that make it 
ideal for drop skirts, under bodices, 


and the like. 25c. yd. 


—{lydegrade)— 
Paisley 


PERCALINE 


A durable, beautifully-finished 
moire, highly popular for petti- 
coats, underslips and general lining 
purposes. 20c. yd. 





































All 36 inches wide, in one hun- 
dred colors, at lining counters. 

sure you see the Hydegrade 
stamp on the selvage of each. 
If not at your dealer s, write us. 
Samples and booklet free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City 


Makers of Hydegracle 
Textiles. 














The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Drawings by the Author 


HE little waist called the 
pinafore or jumper waist, 
which had its origin in the 
bretelle frock, has gone through 
many changes and adaptations, 
during all of which it has held its 
own, and even gained in favor. 
One reason for this is that a model 
of this sort is comfortable, requir- 
ing no bones, arid adding no more 
constraint than does the blouse 
with which it is worn. Again, it 
provides a whole gown, or the 
effect of one, when made of mate- 
rial to match the skirt, and that 
at very little trouble and expense; 
and, apart from these very practi- 
cal reasons, the quaint little waist 
is pretty and charming. 

Of the four models I am show- 
ing, three are adaptations of the 
pinafore waist, entirely suitable for 
one’s new gown, and 
convincingly useful for 
the making over of last 
year’s frocks. With 
sleeves and guimpe 
made of contrasting 
material, and the waist 
cut low and requiring so 
very small a quantity of 
goods, wonders may be done with an old gown, even when the material 
available is decidedly limited. With a gown of broadcloth, henrietta 
or silk the reconstruction may be accomplished with a working basis 
of silk voile, chiffon cloth or net of the color of one’s original material, 
and the result will be a smart gown for dressy wear. A gown of thin 
broadcloth would be remodeled in this way: First, rip up the old gown 
and naphtha-sponge and press it carefully. This will freshen the 
material beautifully. Then you will combine it, say, with a heavy, 
substantial net or with chiffon cloth, using the new material for a 
smart, full skirt with a very deep applied hem or band of the broad- 
cloth. This band may be embellished at its upper and lower edges with 
a design done in soutache. Now, for the waist, you will use one of 
the pinafore models I have shown on this page, employing the broad- 
cloth for the little skeleton-like waist. The elbow sleeves and under- 
bodice will be carried out in chiffon cloth or net, made in a rather 
full or fluffy fashion; and there may be used, in this guimpe of chiffon 
cloth or net, a tiny, transparent yoke of white or écru lace. 


























Pinafore Design for Remodeling a Waist 


PINAFORE blouse, shown in the first drawing, is developed from 
pattern No. 2889, which is cut in seven sizes, from 32 to 44 
inches bust measure (price fifteen cents). This little model, worn over 
a pretty lingerie blouse, will answer nicely for the waist of a re- 
modeled gown; or it may be 
developed in a contrasting ma- 
terial and worn with a separate 
skirt. A skirt of plain or plaid 
cloth could have, as a comple- 
ment, a waist of this model made 
of plain-colored silk, or of plain 
or plaidor checked mohair. A 
little black taffeta waist would be 
pretty for use with several skirts. 
This model is very plainly cut, 
and it admits of various modes 
of trimming, such as an outlin- 
ing design done in soutache, the 
ge ages of an outlining fold 
of the material, or a simple 
guimpe. In the illustration I 
have shown still another plan of 
elaboration. There have been 
cut in the finished waist large 
slits like buttonholes, which are 
finished with a buttonhole stitch, 
and through these slits is run a 
scarf of plain, striped or plaid 
tafieta. Reproduced in guar- 
anteed black taffeta the total 
cost will be about as follows: 





3% yards taffeta at 75 
centsayard . . $2.72 

1 yard extra taffeta 
ise 75 

1 spool sewing silk . .09 
eae 


HE second model is a simple 

shirtwaist suit for either in- 
door or outdoor wear, made from 
waist pattern No. 3010, which 
is cut in six sizes, from 32 to 
42 inches bust measure; and 
skirt pattern No. 3011, cut in 4 ; 
five sizes, from 22 to 30 inches A Shirtwaist Suit for Every-Day 
waist measure (price for each, Wear 
15 cents). Developed in thin 
but closely-woven blue serge, the model will give long service as a 
house gown, a dress for office or for schoolroom, or for daily wear on 
a steamer or in the mountains. The waist opens down the front, at 
the left. The skirt has the panel effect shown in the front, and two 
other circular portions, slightly gathered at the waist-line, and finished 
with a deep, inverted plait atthe back. There isa girdle of the material, 
which may be boned to make it set smoothly. The gown would be 








smart if worn with a dainty little starched linen collar and a tie, and - 


with cuffs to match. If developed in serge, about six yards of forty- 
four-inch, or seven yards and three-quarters of thirty-six-inch material 
will be required, with two spools of silk and sixteen buttons; and the 
smartest kind of buttons for use with a serge are those of black rubber 
with holes to show the stitches—the kind tailors use. Since this gown is 
severe and quite on the tailor order I suggest that the machine-stitching 
be most carefully done, and the gown finished with a good pressing. 


UITE the prettiest model on the 
page is the suspender waist with 
the two straps over the shoulder, which 
is developed from pattern No. 2876 
(price ten cents). This is cut in only 
four sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure; but as the model is so very 
simple the adjustment will be an easy 
matter when using a pattern approach- 
ing one’s exact measurement. 

This would be a delightful little waist- 
model to use with an appropriate skirt 
for spring or summer wear. Nothing 
could be prettier than a waist and skirt 
suit of voile or cashmere, in pastel color- 
ing, with a supplementary blouse of 
net of the same color, or a dainty lingerie 
blouse. Silks are always more or less 
in demand for spring and summer wear; 
and with these, too, this model will be 
admirable. A black, blue or gray taffeta 
gown made up with a plaited or circular 
skirt of walking length, and 
with the waist following this 
model, would give an extraor- 
dinary amount of service 
during the warm months. 
Such a suit would be worn 
with one’s pretty lingerie 
blouses; it would be comfort- 
able, as it is loose and un- 
boned; and it would require no lining, and would therefore be cool. 
In case a jacket were desired for cooler days or evenings a smart 
bolero or Eton coat of the same silk could readily be added at little 
expense. 

Pattern No. 2876 is, like the first pattern I mentioned, especially 
desirable when the remodeling of a gown is in order. This waist 
requires only one yard of thirty-six-inch material, and it may, with 
piecing, actually be made from a pair of full sleeves. In the model 
pictured there is a design of cut-out embroidery, which may appeal to 
some of you who read this page. The embroidery, however, does not 
add materially to the beauty of the waist, and it may be omitted. I 
have shown the waist with a careful finish of machine-stitching, and 
with large buttons, which may be of the same material over moulds, or 
of crochet. If developed in firm silk, such as taffeta, the waist requires 
no lining; but if the material employed be voile, cashmere or even 
thin broadcloth, I think a lining would be nicer. In this case the waist 
will be made and carefully pressed, and then the lining will be added, 
the same as in the making of a jacket. I think it will be necessary 
to add three small bones at the back of the girdle, in order that it may 
set quite smoothly without wrinkling. Another precaution would be 
the addition of two hooks at the back of the gird!e, and two properly- 
placed eyes on the band of the skirt with wr ch the waist is to be 
worn. These hooks and eyes 
will prevent the unsightly part- 
ing that is so often seen at the 
waist-line. 
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To be Worn with Lingerie Blouses 



















N THE last of my illustrations 
I have shown a very practical 
gown of three materials, which is 
developed from pattern No. 2815, 
cut in six sizes, from 32 inches to 
42 inches bust measure; and pat- 
tern No. 2816, cut in five sizes, 
from 22 to 30 inches waist meas- 
ure (price fifteen cents for each 
pattern). In this model the com- 
bination of plaid and plain mate- 
rials is one that will appeal to 
many readers who have gowns to 
be made over. A frock of cash- 
mere, Panama cloth or plain silk 
may be combined most satis- 
factorily, as I 
have shown, with 
a pretty plaid. 
There is a little 
lingerie yoke of 
embroidered or 
finely-tucked ba- 
tiste; an under- 
bodice and upper 
sleeve part of the 
plaid silk, while 
the other part of 








the waist and the 
skirt are cut from 
the plain or origi- 
nal material. In 
constructing this 
waist the yoke is 
cut separate, in 
one piece, and ap- 
plied after the lin- 
ing is fitted. The 
lining is then cut 
away beneath 
the yoke if an unlined yoke be desired. I have shown a girdle of 
the dominant material, which is finished with a rosette of velvet; the 
straps over the shoulders and the buttons are also of velvet. 

The skirt is cut in six gores, with a box-plait inserted in each seam — 
that is, there are six gores and six box-plaits, making in all twelve 
pieces to the skirt. 

In determining an estimate of the cost in remodeling a gown the 
expense of the plaid silk, the batiste for yoke and the velvet is all that 
need be included; and I should say it would be about like this: 





- . ” 2815-2816 
A Combination of Materials Making a 


Pretty Street Gown 





1% yards plaid taffeta at 75 centsayard ..... . $1.03 
3% yard velvet for rosette, buttons, bands, at $1 a yard . . 38 
¥% yard all-over embroidered batiste at $1.25 a yard .. . 63 
ee er ae eee ee ee .04 

Total ee ee a ee es Se oe 6 ~ 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs above can be supplied on receipt of their price, post-free. The amount 
of material required for each design is printed on the pattern envelope. Order by number, stating bust measure for waists, and 
waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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PRESENTS — 


the following advance Spring models to 
be ordered by mail. The sketches drawn 
by a Wanamaker artist represent the gar- 
ments accurately. Samples of the material 
in suit or skirt sent on request. The prices 
are exceptional to introduce the garments quickly 
into many homes so that they can speak for them- 
selves. It is understood that purchasers have the 
privilege of returning goods for refund of money, 
if unsatisfactory in any particular. 


No. 25. Special All-Ov 
* Fancy Net Waist - $4.50 


Dainty waist of fashionable white net with a small figure, 
over foundation of white China silk. The lace insertions over 
shoulders are imitation baby Irish lace with a ruffle of 
Valenciennes lace. The 
are imitation Venise lace. Full puff 
sleeves with cuft of Valenciennes 









































lace & insertion. Collar to No. 25 
match. Invisible opening in e 
the back. Sizes 32 to 44 bust Dainty 
measure. 50. H 
By mail 10c extra. Waist 


$4,50 


No. 17 


Walking 
Skirts 


$6.5° 


Walking 
skirtin 
new 

Spring 
model, Ex- 
cellent qual- 
ity black or 
navy blue 
Panama 
cloth, light 
& wiry; 
which sheds 
the dust & 
keeps its 
shape. Double 
box pleats 
vive the long 
lines so desir- 
able. Samples 
of material 
on applica- 
tion. Lengths 
in front 38 to 
43 in.; waist 
measures 22 
to 30 in. 
$6.50. By 
mail 25c 
extra. 


Spring 
Model 
Suit 
suchas 
one might 
expectto 
find at a much 
higher price. Car- 
ried out in light weight 
navy blue or black broadcloth, also in grey mannish mixtures 
(samples on application). ‘The jacket is a single breasted, 
close fitting cutaway, good satin lining. I-ength in back, 26 
inches. Patch breast pocket &two flap hip pockets. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust. The skirt isa new model with five cluster pleats in front 
& five sidepleats. Lengths in front, 39 to 43 ins. e $17.50. 










The Wanamaker Stores, Philadelphia & New York, 
employ maximum of 12,000 people —the largest retail 
business in America. Unsurpast advantages in mer- 
chandise & prices. MAIL ORDERS received from 
every State & many foreign countries, showing that 
it is profitable to deal with uarters. 

Send your name & address for Spring Catalog K to 
be issued in March. 


Address all orders to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 

















Banzai Silk 


Look for the 
new printed 
designs 
out January 
20th. 


Price only 50c a yard 
same as solid colors. 


If your dealer does not have BANZAI SILK, make him write 
to BURTON Bros. & Co., OF NEW YORK, for a samp!e cara. 








One Edwards Skirt Supporter fastens every shirtwaist to skirt for 
seven inches across back without ~ points, or teeth to tear gat 
ments; is non-rustable. Price 25 cents. ts Wanted ‘on, 

wa = om a 


clusive territory guaranteed. Ppp r 
619 Main St. Buffalo, N.Y. Canadian office, Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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Children’s 
Outhitting 


Latest winter styles, finest 


materials and most select 
assortments in every article 
of children’s attire. 

Garments that are dis- 
tinctive in fashion, faultless 
in fit, durable in wear, 
offered in many original and 
exclusive novelties. 

Our Mait Order Depart- 
ment brings the service of 
our store to homes in any 
part of the country. 

Illustrated catalogue of Chil- 
dren’s Outfitting will be sent 

to any address on receipt of 

four cents to cover postage. 

Address Dept. 1 
60-62 West 23d St., New York 


We have no branch stores — no agents 


















Cawston’'s 
Famous 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Superior To All Others 


_Cawston feathers are grown under ideal con- 
ditions in an ideal climate; are manufactured in 
our own factory on the farm into the finest ostrich 
feather goods in the world. We sell direct to 
our customers, who thus save import duty and 
middlemen’s protits. Ad/ goods shipped express 
charges prepaid, 


French Curved Plume 


lhis is one of our most handsome and graceful 
styles. Made of selected stock with full, droop- 
ing head, so curved that plume forms almost a 
half circle; very lustrous and beautiful. 


15-in. length, in any color, delivered 
prepaid for , Ay 4 s $3.75 


Repair Department We do repair work. Send us your 
old ostrich feather goods no matter 
how faded or broken. ‘I he same skilled operators who 


manufacture our new goods handle all repair work, and 
the best possible results are olitained in every case. 


Send For Our Free Catalogue An entertaining his- 
2 tory of ostrich farim- 
ing, splencidly illustrated. Contains also prices and half- 
tone pictures of Cawston Tips, Plumes, Boas,Stoles, Fans,etc. 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 





(fine Birds Grow Fine Feathers \ 
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Are made by only one 
mill in the world. 
They are the best out- 
ing flannels in the 
world. Made exclu- 
sively of the celebrated 
Chattahoochee Valley Cot- 
ton, admittedly the best 
staple grown. 







Patterns elegant, charming, ex- 
clusive. Kimono outings are 


Standard of the World 


Just what you need for skirts, waists, 
slumber robes, breakfast jackets, house 
| gowns, children’s wear, etc. Your 

dealer either has or can get Kimonos. 
Send his name and ask for samples 
| and beautiful booklet. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS 


’ Columbus, Georgia. 





America’s Greatest Mills. 

















Little Boys’ Bloomer Suits 


Designs by Mary G. Laird 


Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 
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HIS stylish little suit, for which 

patterns are cut in three sizes, 
from two to six years, may be made 
in blue chambray; the braid trim- 
ming forms a surplice front, and 
also finishes the choker at the neck; 
the sleeves are a straight boyish 
model, 
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LITTLE 3loomer suit, 

made in neat plaid 
gingham; the turnover 
collar, cuffs and belt are 
made of ginghim ina 
solid color: the buttons 
finishing the side front 
may be covered with the 
same plain color. Pat- 
terns for this little suit 
come in three sizes, from 
two to Six y<ars. 
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SIMPLE plaited smock in 

printed linen — patterns for 
which are cut in three sizes, for 
small boys from two to six years 
of age—is shown below. The 
dress closes at the left side and is 
finished with button-moulds cov- 
ered with the same color as the 
printing in the material. 


























HE smock in sailor style, 

shown below, has patterns 
cut in three sizes, for small 
boys from tw to six years old, 
The suit maybe made of fine 
wash poplin, with cuffs and belt 
of striped duck ; the shield may 
be of bold rep piqué. 


_ 


Me. 
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ADE in fine white nainsook 

or sheer lawn, this little 
Russian smock is the simplest 
devised forthe small boy. Pat- 
terns for it come in four sizes, 
from two to eight years, and 
a bit of embroidered edging may 
form the little turnover collar 
and turnback cuffs. 
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F LIGHT tan linen cut 

with a low “* Dutch ”’ 
neck. Patterns of this 
smock are cut in three 
sizes, from two to six 
years. The opening of 
the shirt plait is trimmed 
with three tabs of linen. 
These tabs, as well as the 
neck and cuffs, are 
trimmed with narrow 
bands of Scotch plaid. 
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Patterns, including Guide-Chart, for all the designs shown absve can be supplied on receipt of 
The amount of material required for each design is printed 


thei price (15 cents each ), pi st-free. 


on the patter nm envelé pe. 


Order, stating age, length of back and breast measure, and inclosing 


price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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$7200 


For this Space for One Year to 
tell you about 


“Onyx” Hostery 


And 


“ WVlérode”’ 


(Hand-Finished ) 


Underwear. 


Insist on getting what you ask for 


We have had very many complaints 
recently from customers who stated that 
when they asked for “Onyx” Hosiery 
or “Mérode” (Hand-Finished) Under- 
wear, they were often shown an article 
which, the clerk declared, was *‘ just as 
good.” 

Every pair of Hose and every piece of 
Underwear is marked with the brand. 
If you insist you can get it. 

It is time to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. We ask the co-operation of 
our old customers who have used these 
brands with satisfaction and our new 
friends to help us put down imitations 
and substitutes. 

These brands may be had from any 
first-class Dry Goods store in the United 
States. This space in the succeeding 
issues will give the style numbers of the 
most desirable goods for that particular 
month. 


Look for the brand — ask for it— 


insist on getting it. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


NEW YORK 

















For your Spring Garments 


Danish Cloth 


The staple, inexpensive, half-wool fabric, is just 
the thing. It has given satisfaction to thousands, 
en the thing for shirt-waists, evening gowns, 
10use dresses and school dresses for misses and 
children. 

In 36-inch width this fabric is known as 


Poplar Cloth 


Our new cream, unquestionably the best and 
cleanest made, is known as shade 39 and has 
blue threads in the selvage. It launders finely. 

The Navy Blue (630) has a white selvage, is 
fast and will not crock. 

Danish Cloth retails at 15 cents per yard. 

Poplar Cloth retails at 25 cents per yard. 


Malta Suiting 


A heavy, half-worsted fabric, 42 inches wide, in 
an attractive weave, is a fabric specially designed 
for suits and skirts. It makes sightly, stylish, 
serviceable garments. 

Made in eight standard shades, all fast and 
will not crock. 

The retail price of Malta Suiting is 50 cents 
per yard. 





If you cannot secure these fabrics TRADE 
JSrvom your home retailer write us, and 
we will tell you how and where to get 
the goods, 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents ‘ 
Boston and New York MARK 




















Sohne 


“ Superba” 
Woven in Selvage. 

A The Best Yard Wide Satin made 
All silk and pure dye. War- 
ranted and will wear. It is a 
soft liberty finish tailor’s 
satin made expressly for 
lining ladies’ garments. 

36 inches wide, $1.50 per yard 

Iusist on having “ Superba" if 

offered a sul stitute “just as good" 
for less price. 
If your dry goods or lining stores 
do not have it, write us and we 
will tell you how to get it. 

Cumner, Jones & Co. 
90 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated 
COLLEGE BRAND TAFFETAS 
‘Vassar,’ ‘‘ Wellesley,’’ 
“ Radcliffe.” 

“Superba” Reg. U.S. Pat. Office No. $7139 
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Patente:! 
Nov. 27, 190) 





“NOVENT” 


the New Petticoat 
that Fits Perfectly 


ITH a petticoat that fits correctly you'll 
W have no trouble about the fit of the dress. 

Get a “ Novent "’—the new petticoat with- 
out gores, seams, pleats or vent. Fits over the 
hips like the glove on your hand. Nothing to 
tie, hook or button at the waist, where “ Novent”’ 
fits smoothly with elastic band. Top is of fine 
jersey which drapes the figure faultlessly. Lower 
part is of taffeta silk or rustling taffena in ruffles 
of all the late fashions. “Novent"’ 1s the only 
petticoat over which any dress can fil perfectly. 
More detail in our book —seut free. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Novent i in stock it will 

be sent anywhere post for $3 (with flounce 

of black rustling Taffena); Silk Flounce $5 
State size of waist and length. You ought to 
have the “ Novent ” before your next fitting. 


Send To-day for Our Free Petticoat Book 


with illustrations, descriptions and prices 





Greenwald Bros. , 334 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











YOU CAN WASH 


Law 


Corset Waists 


This garment combines a 

indsome lace trimmed corset 
coverin one. Illustration 
shows style No. 396, made of 
imported batiste. Sizes 19 
to 30, 


Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 


MATERNITY 


(REGISTERED) 


WAIST 


THE 
“H&W” 
Soft and pliable, with 

lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com- 
fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. ‘his waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing // 
physical and mental com- // 
fort. It is a boon to the | 
expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 
Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Samson 
is an 









Grand 





porceet fitting corset waistand | 
le 


Ss 
~ 4 


ALTERING SLEEVES 


By Helen Koues 


STORY as told by a sleeve! There is no | 
truer indication of the date of a gown or 


waist than the cut of the sleeve. Many 
times a dress that seems hopelessly old-fashioned 
may be brought up to date 
sleeve; so here are some suggestions for renovat- 
ing the styles of the past few years. 





2945 


Modern Double 
Puff 





The drooping puff will recut to good advantage 
into the double puff of this season; patterns for 
which can be supplied for women and girls in 
full or three quarter-length in four sizes: 28, 32, 
36 and 40 inches bust measure. The design is 
suitable for light-weight woolens or for sheer mate- 
rial, and may be prettily trimmed by two bands 


| of heavy lace, the lower band or cuff just turn- 


| ing the elbow. 





It is necessary to rip the old sleeve 
apart, and clean and press it before recutting. 





Four Ruffles Form 
This Sleeve 


This ruffled sleeve may be recut from the old- 
fashioned, full sleeve (which was usually made of 
silk, chiffon or net), and may therefore be used 
with a cloth waist, as the sleeves this season are 
frequently a contrast to the waist itself. Patterns, 
which include a foundation on which the ruffles 
are mounted, can be supplied for women and girls 
in full or shorter length in four sizes: 28, 32, 36 
and 40 inches bust measure. The sleeve is also 
suitable for a separate waist of silk or lace. 


2474 





Showing the Added Section Down the Centre 


Perhaps there is nothing that seems more of a 
problem than a tight coat sleeve. It can, how- 


| ever, have a shaped section inserted on the top of 
| the arm, which may be made of a left-over piece 
| of the cloth, two strips of broad braid, or else silk 


| of the same color. 





Honest Silk 


Samson Silk is recommended 
lo those who do not wish to re- 
line their dresses every little 
while. 

Price, 58c at all 
Lining Departments. * 


If your dealer does not have SAMSON SILK, make him write 
to BURTON Bros. & Co. OF NEW YORK, for a sample card 


| cut with the full-length, ‘‘ baggy” puff of two years | 


Patterns for the dress sleeve 
in full, seven-cighths or three-quarter length (which 
can be used for a coat by obtaining a size larger 
than is required for a dress) come in women’s 
sizes: small, medium and large. 





A “Baggy” Puff 
Remodeled into a 
Modern Three-Quarter- 
a Length Sleeve 





Did you ever ne to think of the possibilities of | 
i 


an old waist of white chiffon, net or mull 


as a 


foundation for one of the jumper or suspender | 
In many cases the waist is | 


effects of the season? 
in good condition but the sleeves are soiled and 


ago. Sleeve patterns, for girls as well as women, 
are cut in four sizes: 


into the modern three-quarter-length puff. 





Patterns for any of these remodeled sleeves can be 


supplied. Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents | 
Order by number, stating bust | 
measure and inclosing price, from the Pattern | 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. | 


each, post-free. 


y simply altering the | 


| 
| 


' 
| 
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Infant Shirt 
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A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life- 
preserver. No child should be without 
it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and 
coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 
other, no matter what any unprogressive 
dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it 
write tous. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 





No ao. 
atent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


MADE NOW FOR LADIES AND MISSES 


IN ALL SIZES 


No Trouble 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies and misses as well as 
infants from birth to any age. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth to any age. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 


Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “‘ Rubens ”’ stamped on every garment. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 














THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE- FITTING” 


CORSETS 


A distinctive invention of our own is introduced in our 


“NEW GRAND DUCHESS” 


corset, which makes this the most perfect “Glove-Fitting” 
corset we have ever produced. 


A radical departure in the construction of this corset (illus- 
trated) produces a flat, straight front, whether the figure is 
stout or slender, and permanently creates the rounded waist 

and flowing lines — this season's mark of daintiest fashion. 






PATENTED 
FEATUR/ 


NEW Price $1.50 to $5.00 


GRAND DUCHESS 


GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


They are called “Glove - Fitting”’ iene they fit as well and 
feel as comfortable as a fine kid glove 

















32.0 “@x"REIS's. 51.50 


gross 





havin — ine away from home. 


positive identification in case of accident. 


at price no higher, these names, any style letter, are celiv- 
ered within 2 weeks of order instead of 6as heretofore. At your 
dealer or by mail. 





28, 32, 36 and 4o inches | 
bust measure, by which the sleeve can be remodeled | 





G. REIS & BRO. 


‘Learn to ae 


Doesn’ttakelongtomasterevery detail of knit 
ting and crocheting if you follow instructions 
given in the Columbia Book of Yarns. Explains 
everything from the first stitch tothe finishing 
of the complete garment. 170 pages, 160 
illustrations. 15 cents buys this , 
dollar book at dealers’ or by mail. 
Columbia Yarns are the best for all 
knitting. Finest, softest, most beauti- 
fully colored, most elastic and economi- 
cal. Look for the Co/umia trade-mark 
oft the label around every skein. 
Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


D.S.Clamps aS 


Quicker, smoother than safety pins, rustless. - 

your merchant's, or mailed, postpaid on re pceipt 
ice. Four, Nickel plated, 25c, Gold plated, 50¢- 
oe .H. \1 Madison Ave., New 


2 WOVEN -cxcerPtare 1-2 
‘NitTiALS, NAMES ~~ 


Woven on finest cambric | 

tape in red, blue or black. 

Indispensable to young | 
! 
| 





folks at college, traveling 
men, tourists and others 


Woven names save money and worry over loss and are a 


Woven in U.S. in quality superior to foreign make and 








Send 2c. stamp for illustrated booklet 


“The Initial House” 
636 Broadway, New York 











P 
York City. Send fer tren clveudar. Agents wanted. 








SEE THIS CAN? 


It is the U. S. registered package which contains the original 


DR. PALMER’S ALMOND MEAL 


Almond Meal is the choicest toilet preparation for cleansing whe 





destroying the natural velvet of the skin. Use it in place of soap, by e 
means, for it contains no alkali. The nearest toilet counter probably has } 
—otherwise send us 25c. With a full sized can, prepaid, we will mail @ 


beautiful set of twelve child’s post cards of the hations. 


Holton & Adams ™*"™cturers of Toilet 9 


and Manicure 


New York 
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To have a child’s clothes 
always neat, without in any way 
sacrificing durability for appear- 
ance, is the problem that con- 
fronts every mother. The one 
perfect solution is offered in 
Hydegrade Manchester Galatea, 


by far the most satisfactory 
fabric for children’s dresses 
it is possible to weave. eo, 


Hydegrade 


TRADE MARK 


MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 




















will stand the roughest 
kind of service. It washes 
as well as it wears, and because 
of the permanency of its finish 
and color it looks like new 
after being done up. 
Hydegrade Manchester 
Galatea is also much used for 
women’s outing suits and shirt- 
waists. Sold in many shades 
and patterns at all dry goods 
stores, 20c yd. Above trademark 
is on selvage of every yard. 


READY-MADE GARMENTS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Ask to see the neat and service- 
able ready-made garments for chil- 
dren, of Hydegrade Manchester 
Galatea. To be sure of the gen- 
uine, insist that each piece bears 
the above trademark on the 
woven label in lavender and white. 

If you have difficulty in securing either 
piece goods or ready-made garments, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied, Samples 
and booklet free. 

A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City 

Makers of HYDEGRADE TEXTILES — Lucenta Satin, 


Paisley Percaline, Sakana Satin, Rusiline Taffetette. 
Introducers of the famous Heatherbloom Taffeta. 














For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING ————— 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good’”’ and in- 
sist upon having the 


| King Philip Mills Fabrics 











































Don’t Gap 


The graceful hang and perfect fit of 
every garment is insured by the use of 


PEET'S wvomz EYES 


Easyto fasten —hold until opened — allow flat seam 
—no unsightly gaps — unequaled for plackets — 
Superior to other metal eyes or silk 
loops. Sold only in envelopes, by 
all dealers or by mail —any size 
— white or black. 2 doz. Eyes 
5c., with Spring Hooks 10c. 
PEET BROS., Dept. I, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











7 AND FOR ALL SOCIAL AFFAIRS 

rodlay 5 aes. 12c s doz.; Glazed Hearts, Hair Fans, Toy Jap. 

for Drills ; 1D Silk Flags, 30c. doz.; Festooning Garlands 

Sonn an Jecorations, 10 yards 35c.; Drums, Paper Cupids, 

oad inane Heart, Flag or Shield Icé Cases, 75¢. doz. All post: 
om - for celebrating Valentine's Day and Feb). 22nd, 15 
= of Plays, Entertainment Supplies and 

Th Novelties for Fairs and Grab-bags, free. 

e Enterta 


inment Shop, 99 Fourth Ave., New York 


MILITARY WHIST 


Send us 50c and receive a pack of 53 Cards, all 
cautiful works of art, representing the four divi- 

Sions of service of the United States Army. 

. The latest out.” “ Better than 500 or Bridge.” 
Atriotic, instructive, historical. Just the thing for 

card parties and the family circle. Descriptive book- 

let with tules for many games sent free. 

2 Military Whist will soon be played by everyone. 
s€ the first in your circle of friends. 

MILITARY CARD CO. 
Ss _923 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco,Cal. 
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BRACES FOR THE 
STOUT WOMAN 


By Anna Lent 


Drawings by Isabel Lyndall 


| JN THESE days of close-fitting bodices and 
Princesse frocks much more care must be ex- 
ercised than formerly to keep the figure in 
graceful line. Far more attention is expended 
upon the cut and fit of undergarments today than 
was necessary when waists bloused excessively 
and the waist-line was so uncertain of its position 
as to be dependent upon a tape, a safety-pin and 
the poaene fancy of the individual! 

There are many little inventions to improve the 
figure—originated by those who really make a 





A Brace of Brocaded Ribbon —the Front 





The Back of the Brace Above 


study of clothes—which it ill behooves the would- 
be well-dressed woman to neglect; and one of the 
most successful and useful of these little devices is 
the brace for stout women of which I give two 
styles on this page. 

The brace is worn over the corset, its lower edge 
overlapping the top of the corset an inch or two in 
front. Its purpose is to keep the back flat, to se 
cure’a flat, straight line under the arm, and to hold 
the fullness of the bust in a firm, curved line. 

The addition of this little brace makes it pos- 
sible for the stout woman to wear a lower corset 
than otherwise, as the brace holds the figure firm 
above the corset, at the same time avoiding that 
tight-laced effect of the high corset. 





figure; it may appear to fit the woman while 
standing, but when she sits she is bound to settle 
into her corset with most ungraceful effect. Cor 
sets should be fitted to the figure while sitting. 








Favors for Feb. 14th and 22nd 


| 
| 
| 


The Back, Showing the Lacing 


Both of the braces shown are very simple of 
construction; the first one illustrated is of bro- 
caded ribbon, darted into shape and furnished in 
the back with worked eyelets for the lacer. The 


shoulder ties are of narrow ribbon and hold the | 


brace high under the arm; the bones used are 
very supple. This brace may be hooked at the 
centre font or buttoned if preferred, or it may 
merely be adjusted by the lacers at the back. 
The second model requires a little more time 
and work in the making. 
linen, firm, close batiste or French coutil. 
Patterns for both of these braces are supplied 
under one number (No. 2972) and are cut in eight 
sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure. You can 
obtain a pattern (including Guide-Chart and ma- 
terial requirements) by writing to the Pattern 
Bureau, THE LaprEes’ Home Journat, Philadel- 
phia, inclosing the price (10 cents), post-free. 


Too high a corset is never desirable for a stout | 


The material may be | 
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All Kinds of 
Kine, Dik ottnitds, 


are made in 


SIX SHAPES and TEN SIZES 


The best KINDS are 
FEATHERWEIGHT, 
GEM DOUBLE COVERED, 
SWAN and JUNO. 
Each kind has a reason. 


Women differ physically. 











A trial will show you which 
kind is best adapted to your 
physical make-up. 





REGULAR SHAPE 





Every pair contains a guar- 
antee slip. 





ATTACHABLE SHAPE 
If you buy shields large 


enough and sew them in 
properly, we will be responsi- 
ble for the result. 


They can all be washed 
and ironed and sterilized. 


Kinet 


-ETON= 





U.S. PAT. OCT. 20, 1896 


ETON SHAPE 


HIGH POINT SHAPE 


Write for our Dress Shield Book, it is 
worth reading, and sent free on application. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 


721 723 725 727 Broadway New York 











Takes Ore than 





i 2 UBitLock" 


a 





The Bi-Lock responds readily to the fingers in hooking and un- 
hooking, in any position, but absolutely prevents accidental unfastening. 


Insist on the BI-LOCK for your own Safety and Comfort 


The BI-LOCK cannot rust, cannot tarnish, and never breaks. 
; The BI-LOCK is economical, because sold on unusually large cards. 


THE BI-LOCK HOOK AND EYE COMPANY, Rochester, New York 
3 RSE, AE ; 








GRE AEE OS Be tek 


B CLASS PINS sane 
For Society or Lodge—College or School 
Made to order in any style or mate 
rial. Read our money saving offer 
Either of the two styles here illus- 
trated, enameled in one ortwocolors 
and showing any let- A 
ters or numerals, but not ~~@ 
more than shown in illustra 
tion. Silver Plate $1.00 dozen, 
Sample 10c. Sterling Silver 
$2.60 dozen, Sample 25c. FRIEE —our 
new and handsomely illustrated catalog — 
shows new styles in gold and silver. Sat- 
s' guaran Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges at right prices. 
designs and estimates free 


Bastian Bros. Co..21 F South Av., Rochester, N.Y. 


Automobile Bargains 


Largest dealers and brokers of new and second-hand 
automobiles in the world. All makes, in first-class 
condition. Prices $150 to $5,000. 

Send for latest bargain sheet, No. 127. 


| Times Square Automobile Co., 215-217 W. 48th St., New York 


§§, COLLEGE svo ©) FRATERNITY PINS «oRINGS 
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has become immensely popular for simple 
evening dresses and other garments where 
daintiness and style are essentia!. Soft and 
pliable, of beautiful ribbed finish; wonder- 
fully durable because of a touch of cotton. 
All dealers; 18 inches wide; 50 cents a yard. 
Buy by name and see trade-mark on selvage. 
Samples and booklet on request. 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS, 
66 Greene St., New York City. 


 @ 
Special = 











can be earned evenings by giv- 


ing Stereopticon or Moving 
l 


Extra Pay Picture Exhibitions. Sma 
capital required. Illus. Catalogue free, Tells how to start 


McAllister, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, 


New York. 
m CLASS, 


@ From us direct to you! High-grade work only, but at very moderate prices. Finest 
in America (showing pins in gold-and- colors) free to any intending buyer. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, Dept.47, 85 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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i O STYLE innovation of re- 


cent years has attained such 
wide acceptance and lasting high 
favoramong well-groomed women 
everywhere as the tapering waist 
with the well-defined lines. 

This style was originally intro- 
duced and popularized by R & G 
Corsets —and today the R&G 
is the only ready-to-wear corset 
that produces this fashionable 
and graceful effect. 

Ask to see the new “long back 
and high bust’’ models. At all 
dealers’. Prices $1.00 to $3.00. 


Every R & G Corset is guaranteed. 
R & G CORSET CO. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


TAPERING WATST 
CORSETS 











Samples Sent Free 


To show you the beauty and fine 
quality of Shelma Cloth we want to 
send you samples of several of the 14 
shades. Please mention the name of 
your local dry goods merchant when 
writing. A postal card will do. 











SHELMYA 


CLOTH 


is a dress fabric of unusual durability and beauty. 
It is of absolutely pure wool, over 50 inches wide, 
of close texture and does not easily wrinkle. 
Beautiful for tailored suits, skirts and gowns. 
Price $1.50 per yard, Produced in all the latest 
fashionable shades. It is of a weight suitable for all 
the year wear. Send for samples. 


If your local dealer will not supply you with Shelma 
Cloth, we will and pay delivery charges. Look out 
for substitutes. Real Shelma Cloth has the word 
“Shelma” stamped on the selvage. Look for it. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., 453 Broome St., New York 


















BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’ 
TT 





Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
‘ : 2 for it.” Delightful after shav- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed’ on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Samp/e free. 

Try Mennen's (Borated) Violet Taicum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 









The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1907 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Nina Granello Barlow 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. Correspondents should use 
their full names and addresses. Mrs. Ralston wil! reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


Velvet and Mohair 


spring. 





chiffon velvet ? 


I am glad to tell you that your green velvet will 


make pretty trimmings for your brown waist. 


all dressy waists this season have a tiny yoke of 
lace or silk you must cut out your tucked waist for 
a tiny round yoke and fill in the opening with a 
yoke and stock collar of tucked brown silk to 


match the shade of your mohair; or you 
can use all-over cream-white lace for this 
yoke. Below the yoke add a shaped band 
oi your green velvet with brown silk pipings. 
Trim each side of the front of your waist 
with bolero-shaped plastrons of green 
velvet, attached at the shoulders and slip 
stitched to your mohair waist; these plas- 


trons should be piped with brown silk and ., Y 


trimmed with small gilt buttons. Cut your /7 
sleeves to three-quarter length and / 
gather the fullness into velvet bands 
piped to match the plastrons. Use your 
piece of new mohair for a fitted girdle 
| piped with brown silk. Our pattern 
| No. 2730 will help you to remodel 
your waist successfully. Send fifteen 


| 

i oo , 

| cents to the Pattern Bureau, THE LApies’ Home 
JourNAL, Philadelphia, asking for this number 
| and stating your bust measure, and you will receive 


the pattern by return mail. 


A Dainty House-Gown 


intend to use brown cashmere as the material. 





| plaits, and to this bodice is fastened a plain, 
full skirt, the joining being covered with a 
shaped Empire belt which also serves as 
trimming. Your brown cashmere will look 
well if this band is made of brown silk or 
velvet embroidered with French knots of 
golden yellow, black and brown; or you 
might use a pretty brown silky-finished 
fancy braid. The neck and fronts of the 
waist should be edged with a band to har- 
monize. This tea-gown could be worn on 
the street under a long coat of black or 
brown cloth, if the skirt is made just to 
touch the ground and the neck is finished 
with a yoke and with a stock collar of brown 
silk or all-over lace. ‘The pattern, however, 
does not include this yoke pattern. Write 


for pattern No. 2575 to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, inclos- 
ing the price, fifteen cents, and stating bust measure. 


| Children’s Dress Lengths 


girls aged seven and nine? 


A Brown Dress 


my new dress, as I 
coat; which shall I match? What length 
should a fifteen-year-old girl, five feet four 
inches tall, wear her dresses ? SCHOOLGIRL. 

Byall means select a brown frock since 
you have the brown coat. Your red hat 
will combine nicely with it. A girl of 
| your age should wear skirts reaching 
| to her ankles. 


The Domino to Wear to a Masquerade 


| J am invited ‘to a masquerade domino 

party, and I shall go dressed as the 

Goddess of Liberty. What color and 

material shall I select for my domino? 
FRISKY. 

A domino is a garment that can be 

used over and over again, therefore it is 


wise to select black or some dark color, as it is 
is a’ What pattern and design shall I use? 
Of course the mask 
should match the color of the domino, and the 
addition of a pointed hood and a deep cape will 
You can get a pat- 
| tern, with or without the cape and hood, by send- 
| ing for No. 2943 to the Pattern Bureau, THE 

LapiEs’ Home JourNnat, Philadelphia, inclosing 


then much less easily recognized. Sateen 
good, inexpensive material. 


help to disguise the figure. 


the price, fifteen cents, and stating your size. 


A Sleeve Alteration 





How can I change it ? 








STANIMER 


Our 200-page book ** The Origin and Treatment of Stammering " 


sent Free to a cents to pay postage 


ny acidress Enclose 6 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





I have a fancy-weave brown 
mohair dress. The waist 
made with a deep tucked yoke 
and long leg-o’-mutton sleeves. 
It is too plain and I want to 
remodel it for street wear in the 
I have only a small 
piece of the mohair left. Can I 
use half a yard of moss-green 
NANCY. 









Have you a pattern for a house-gown that is not 
difficult to make? I wish it to take the place of a 
dress or loose wrapper for maternity wear, and I 


Mrs. W. A. L. 


We have a pattern for an Empire tea-gown with 
the short bodice portion formed of three softly-laid 









What is the correct length for dresses of little 
LIVINGSTON. 
Have each child kneel down, holding herself 
erect, and turn up a hem in the skirt just even 
with the floor. This will give you the correct length. 


I cannot make A my mind what color to get for 
ave a red hat and a new brown 


The coat of my last year’s 
spring suit was cut by your pat- 
tern No. 1874; I do not now like 
the scalloped effect finishing the 
three-quarter-length sleeves. 
D.A. 

You will find this a difficulty 
easily remecied; you can form a 
cuff by turning back each scallop 
and fastening it in place with 
fancy buttons at the twocorners. 


A Long Coat Remodeled 

My last year’s spring suit had 
is a long, tight-fitting coat. Can 
I cut it off, and if so to what 
length? It is of mixed gray 
serge. I want to retrim it if 
possible. Out-or-DATE. 





You can make a very pretty 
little jacket if you will cut your 
gray serge coat off five inches 2916 hot. 
below the waist-line, making it 
the fashionable hip-length. If your coat seems too 
As_ tight across the hips after it is cut short you must 
open up the back seams a few inches. Trim with 
black silk-braid frogs and add a sapphire-blue 
velvet collar and band cuffs; these should first be 
braided with black silk soutache braid. If you wish 
a pattern for this jacket I should advise 
that you send for No. 2916 to the Pattern 
Bureau, THE Lapies’ Home JourNAt, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen 
cents, and stating your bust measure. 


Separate Coat for General Wear 

Please help me to select a useful separate 
coat for general wear, of a material and style 
that will not seem too nice when it is neces- 
sary for me to wear it on rainy days. 

MapAm Economy. 

Such a choice as is now offered in tweeds 
and the English or Scotch suitings makes 
A it quite easy for you to select a check or 
2839 ~—«&#pilaid design in a general gray tone. Make 

a semi-fitting, double-breasted coat, in 

seven-eighths length, with notched collar and large, 
pointed revers. Of course you will need plain coat 
sleeves. This plan I think will fill your require- 
ments. Patch pockets and pretty cloth-covered 
buttons make a nice finish for this style of coat. If 
you wish a pattern send for No. 2839 to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LApires’ Home JourNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents, and 
stating your bust measure. 
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Combination of Blue and Black 
Can I make my thin, black lace voile over a slip 
foundation-lining of pale blue silk ? ANNA. 
You can use your blue silk as you sug- 
gest, but you should also introduce a touch 
of it in combination with lace, to trim 
your waist. 


Dyeing Instead of Bleaching 

Please give me suggestions for bleach 
ing two colored linen dresses that have 
faded. R. D. 
Several of my correspondents have told 
me that they have been most successful in 
dyeing both cotton and linen dresses, 
so I should advise you to purchase a 
ten-cent package of dye and follow 
carefully the directions given with the 
package. I am sure you will find that 
your dresses will repay you for the 
trouble and will wear longer than if you attempt 
to bleach them. 





The Work-Dress versus the Wrapper 

I am to be married at Easter and I want my 
trousseau to include two wrappers to slip on while I 
am getting breakfast ready. Of what should they 
be made? AN EXPECTANT BRIDE. 

I know wrappers are great time-savers because, 
being made all in one piece, they do away with 
the necessity for adjusting a skirt and waist; but 
you know that you look and feel only half-dressed 
when you have one on, so let me call your atten- 
tion to the housework gowns on another page in this 
issue of THE JOURNAL. Look at designs 2954 
and 2955; they are one-piece dresses, easy to 
make and just as easy to put on as a wrap- 
per—but how much better-looking! Any 

of the ten-cent ginghams and percales will 

be all right to use for one of these pat- 

{ m terns, and if more warmth is required 

than is given by these cotton mate- 

rials select a pretty flannelette. Send 

for these patterns to the Pattern Bureau, 

THE LaptEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, 

ordering them by number, stating your size 
and inclosing the price, fifteen cents each. 







A Blouse for the Graduating Gown 
2943 Mysisteris to graduate from the High School 
this June and she has chosen white Persian 
lawn for her gown. I want to embroider the waist. 
May. 
You will require a plain shirtwaist pattern closed 
at the back. If your sister is very slight run a few 
tiny tucks each-side of the front near the arm- 
seams; this should be done before cutting out 
your waist. We have a very effective design in 
forget-me-nots for French embroidery, and you 
can easily and quickly transfer this design to your 
material by the application of a 
hot iron. The embroidery pat- 
tern comes in four sections: one oe 
for the front, one for the stock 
collar and two for the cuffs. 
Send for pattern No. 2411, price 
twenty cents, for the embroidery, 
and No. 2344 for the blouse, price 
fifteen cents. These can be had 
on receipt of their price, post- 
free, from the Pattern Bureau, 
Tue LAptEs’ Home JourRNAL, 
Philadelphia; order by number 
and state your bust measure. 





2344 (blouse) 
2411 (embroidery) 











N edging of torchon lace t 
o. match the insertion above 
500 also clusters of narr 





Write TODAY for our handsome illustrated Muslin Under. 
wear Catalogue for 1907. Sent FREE upon application 


THE TWO GREATEST PETTICOAT 
VALUES EVER OFFERED 
Cambric Petticoat 95¢ Taffeta Silk Petticoat $3.75 


Either or both sent to your address without the risk of One 
Penny to you. Order either or both, they will be sent to y« 
with this un- derstanding and agreement: = That 
if they are not perfectly satisfactory to you in 
every par- 1? ticular, in fact the greatest pet: 
coat values you have ever seen, you will h« 
at liberty to return them to us at our ex 
pense and your money will be at once 

refunded imeluding ex 

Paw charges both ways. 
0.500. Lhis white petti 
coat is made of a fine quality 
ofcambric. Hasanextra wide 
\ 22-inch flounce. The flor nee 
made up entirely of three e 
tra wide torchon lace inser 
tionsand finished witha cee 
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tucks. The petticoat } 
an extra dust-ruffle. T} 
beautiful and elaborate 
petticoat we offer in ti 
our great mid-winte 
sale 95c. 
No. 501. This exq 
site taffeta silk pet 
coat is perfectly repr+ 
sented by the il! 
tration. The qual 
ity is a ; 
taffeta 


It is that 
much desired rust- 
ling quality sought 
after by all good dress 
ers. The same quality 


of silk has never be- No. 
A . oa t 'f e _ r i > 50 1 
vine 3 fail, special Taffeta 
aenplaelioaen Silk Skirt 


Flounce finished 
both at thetopand 
bottom witha 
cluster of shir- 
ring about 1%- 
inch wide. 


$375 


Below 
the 
bottom 
cluster 
of shir- 
ring is 
aill4- 
inch 
hemmed 
ruffle, 
also has 
an 1l- 
inch ac- 
cordion- 
plaited sateen this lot 
dust-ruffle underneath. lasts, $3.75. 

This dust-ruffle is of the very finest quality of sateen. It 
adds not only to the handsome appearance and flare effect 
of this petticoat, but also to its durability. Colors: Black, 
white, gun-metal gray, cardinal, navy-blue, green, change- 
able red, and black, changeable blue and green, changeable 
green and black, and changeable green and red. 


HESS&.© 


BROADWAY & WAVERLY PLACE - 


NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 


Our 
special 
price 
while 

















Would you like to make 
money in an easy, pleasant 
way during your spare time? 


E WANT a reliable woman to act as our 

agent in every locality where we have 

none, and we will give her the exclusive 
rights for her territory. 

You need not make any house to house cat- 
vass — you need not devote any stated time to 
the work. Just show our samples to your friends 
and acquaintances, forward their orders to us, 
and after you have delivered their goods, you 
keep your commission money for yourself and 
send us the balance. 

We are large importers and dealers in wash 
goods for ladies’ shirt waists, children's dresses, 
men’s shirts, etc. At present we have samples 
of goo different patterns. 

It costs you nothing to start as our agent, for 
we furnish you samples and a neat case for them 
— without any charge. 

If you will just drop us a line saying that you 
are interested, we will be glad to give you fur 
ther details — amount of commission, etc. Be the 
first to write from your locality. 


THE W. H. WILCOX CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 














Easy Washing 


Next Monday's wash will 
be done very much bet- 
ter, if you put one-half tea 
cup full of shaved Paraf- 
fine in the wash hoiler 
Dissolve soap and Paraf- 
fine together before adding 
to the suds. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


"vives a fine gloss to the starched 
things--a beautiful finish to the 
floors and is the best thing 

in the world to seal jelly 

cups and fruit jars air 

tight. In handy size cakes 

at your dealer's. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
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: Clothes Dishes 
ot a Does away with most ' 
. a all hard work and rub- ae wee tat th 
ct a bin Result — saves W Ee Tw tho-gee 
as | detiike and one half dishes into the pan, 
e- af as the suds remain, 
le the day’s time. Makes R It ickl 
Monday bright, be- paahed  Bishee: 
cause Swift’s PRIDE “Swift’s PRIDE Soa 
Soap does the work. does the work 


Res ow ee 3 
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Pride Sdap 








Linens 


Table cloths, and 
the like, are washed 
easily and effect- 
ively. The Soap 
saves the cloth, 
routs the dirt. 
Result — snow- 
white linen! 
Swift’s PRIDE 


Soap does the work. 


What Five Cents Will Do 


Clean, Snow-white, spotless Clothes—beautiful Linen! Glance at above illustration. Swift’s 
PRIDE Soap does this for Clothes and Linens. It does more—brightens Dishes, makes Glassware 
sparkle, gives sweet-cleanness to Floors, Shelves, Woodwork—brings attractiveness to the whole Home. 

Swift’s PRIDE Soap harms neither hands nor things washed. It sudses freely — prevents wear. 
Being well hardened, it lasts. This makes it economical—saves money. Made from prime Tallow 

and Vegetable Oils, Swift’s PRIDE Soap is pure —effective. Makes all Housework pleasant. 


Because we produce most of our own Materials, employ expert Soap Makers, use Modern 


Curtains 


Hangings and cur- 
tains look newest 
and hold color best 
washed with good 
soap — Swift’s 
PRIDE. Result —a 
cheerfulness to the 
whole home; 
Swift’s PRIDE Soap 
does the work, 
























Methods, and give no premiums, we are able to make good soap—a Quality Soap. When you 
buy Swift’s PRIDE Soap, you buy SOAP— all soap, and nothing but SOAP, Results will prove. 
Convince yourself. Five cents will buy a bar of Swift’s PRIDE Soap at any Dealer’s. g 
It is surely worth while to TRY a soap that makes Clothes whiter, Dishes cleaner, Glass 
and Silverware brighter,— and Housework easier. 


Swift’s PRIDE Washing Powder 


Where it is not convenient to use soap, and where dirt and grease are hard to cut, use Swift’s 
PRIDE Washing Powder. Economical—use only amount needed. For Kitchen floors, work. 
Cooking utensils, Crockery, Bathroom, Stairways, Windows, and the like. Soldin 
convenient packages. When you buy Swift’s PRIDE Soap order a package of 
Swift’s PRIDE Washing Powder. Both are essential in the Home. Get 


—- Acquainted 
€) 5 Pp E x ad Ss 2 ! TAA S$ - Note the wrapped bar. 


_ Remember. Look for 
soo tL OU O Se or ay hs Swift’s PRIDE Soap when 





Woodwork 


Cleans thoroughly 
without harming 
aint or varnish. 
he result — wood- 
work that adds to the 
attractiveness of the 
home, because Swift’s 
PRIDE Soap does the 


Windows 


Do away with the 
rubbing,— simply 
wash and ‘dfy: Re- 
moves dirt. easily 
and thoroughly. 
Result — windows 
that shine; Swift’s 
PRIDE ‘Soap does 

the work. 

















































Get 
Acquainted 


There is one Swift’s 

PRIDE Soap. Fix the 
picture of the bar in your 
mind and be sure to get 
Swift’s PRIDE Soap 
when you ask for it 
—no substitute. 


























you buy soap, and instead 

= an asking for 
soa ask for 

Svitt’s PRIDE Soap. 
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WINTER YSES OF 


ILGATE 


Painted by Blendon Campbell 


For Chapped Hands and Roughed Skin 


Always after washing, dry thoroughly, then rub with Talc the hands and face, and wherever the skin is roughed. 
For Exposure to Wintry Weather 


After driving, autoing or exercise, it cools the bum of biting winds, removes that shiny look from the 
skin, and keeps it soft and smooth. i & 
. menihiiee. Wis > 4 


For Cuts, Burns, Abrasions 
Your sigh of relief when the cut stops smarting, is because the powder is healing and soothing. 


For Toilet and Bath 


Even the exquisite perfumes are Antiseptic, and add to the powders’ hygienic value. 


For Infants 
Prepared from the formula of an eminent Physician in charge of a Baby Hospital. 


Send 4c for Trial Size Box Colgate & Co., Dept. H, 55 John St., New York 





